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JOHN GOWER 177 

about 1330. The few known incidents of his life are mostly literary, and will be best 
considered along with his writings. 

Gower was the literary Cerberus of his day 

Who could pronounce 

A leash of languages at once. 

Not merely, like Milton and Lander, Gray and Swinburne, did he entertain Cowerapoiy 
himself with compositions in exotic tongues as a graceful relief to more ^ ^"^ 
serious labour, but he actually wrote three poems of ambitious proportions in 
Latin, French, and English, each entitling him to a considerable place in the 
history of the literature to which it belonged. Either the claim he made for 
himself was manifested, or his contemporaries' appreciation of his desert was 
recorded in the monument, still extant, erected to him in the nave of St. Mary 
Overies, the church connected with the priory where he had lived so long, 



Effigj of John Gower in St Saviour's Church, Southwark 

now known as St. Saviour's, Southwark, and soon lo be the Cathedral of the 
new diocese. Here the poet's eftigy reclines, the head pillowed on three 
massy volumes, inscribed Spccutiim Meditaniis, Vox Clamantis, and Confessto 
Amantis. Notwithstanding the Latin titles, the first work is in French and 
the last in English. This latter alone it is which entitles him to be regarded 
as an English poet, or with which, strictly speaking, we have any concern ; 
while, at the same time, the others are too intimately associated with his 
history and character to be altogether passed over. 

As Gower's French poem, the Spcciilmit Meditaniis, is named first among Tit "S/tecii- 
his writings, and the other poems, whose date is approximately known, appear /JJ^/j>» 
sufficient in themselves to have given employment for his latter years, this is 
reasonably supposed to have been the first in order of time of the three works 
on which he rested his reputation. The inference is supported by the 
existence of fifty French balades by him, which seem to present internal 
evidence of being the work of a comparatively young man, indicating that he 
composed in French before cultivating English or Latin poetry. In a 
poetical point of view they are the best of his productions, distinguished by 
much feeling and grace. They are accompanied by a long French poem on 
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the duties of the married state, of no great merit. The Speculum Meditantis 
was until recently supposed to be lost, but in 1895 was happily identified by 
Gower's latest and principal editor, Mr. Macaulay, with a French poem in the 
library of the University of Cambridge, the Mirour de I'Ottifne. The history of 
the discovery is curious. Mr. Macaulay, in conversation with Dr. F. Jenkinson, 
the University librarian, expressed his belief that if Gower's lost poem were 
ever retrieved, the French title would prove to be a translation of Speculum 
HomiuiSf not Speculum Meditautis ; and Dr. Jenkinson responded by pro- 
ducing Mirour de rOmme, recently purchased by himself and presented to 
the library. It is an edifying but tiresome performance in thirty thousand 
lines, treating of the vices and virtues, the various classes of persons in the 
world, and the return of the sinner to his Creator, and concluding with a 
life of the Virgin. It is full of learning and not wholly devoid of poetry* 
Being composed in French it must have been intended for the more refined 
class of readers, and shows the persistency of French in courtly circles long 
after English had become the national speech. "The verses, however," says 
M. Jusserand, ''have an unmistakably English rhythm, and may easily be 
distinguished from French verse of the Continent and from that of the 
earlier Anglo-Norman writers." The allegory seems a foreshadowing of 
Milton's, though he cannot have known the poem. Death is not with Gower 
begotten by the Devil upon Sin, but Death and Sin engender the seven 
cardinal vices, who are all personified, as are the Virtues also. Every 
estate of Man is passed in review and condemned. It seems rather 
surprising that Gower should have turned from an allegory like this to 
write of Love, though even here he merits Chaucer's epithet, the moral 
Gower. 
" Vox cia- The same title might be earned for him by his Latin poem. Vox Clamantis, 

commencing with a description of the rising of the common people under 
Wat Tyler and other incendiaries in 1381, and progressing into a general 
indictment of the iniquities of all orders of society, up to the throne itself. 
The social revolt had evidently greatly alaimed Gower, but he is more indignant 
with the vices of the clergy and the upper classes generally, as the cause of so 
disagreeable an effect. Nothing can be more remote from the sunny optimism 
of Chaucer, the contemporaries hardly seem to belong to the same age or 
country. The poem is written in Latin elegiacs, and divided into seven books, 
the first of which, describing the insurrection, comprises nearly a fourth of the 
whole. This was commenced in 1381, soon after the disturbances, but, perhaps 
from occupation with the task which we shall shortly see assigned to him by 
the King, Gower proceeded slowly, and the poem was not completed until near 
the time of the deposition of Richard. After this event it was published with 
a dedication to Archbishop Arundel, which shows that the heads of the Church 
were not indisposed to receive representations on the need of ecclesiastical 
reform, so long as doctrines were not interfered with. It is a very curious and 
valuable performance, but the Latinity is poor, and it has little poetical merit. 
It is accompanied by Chronica Tripartita, a history of Richard's reign from 
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GOWER'S **CONFESSIO AMANTIS" i8i 

*' passed beyond the stage of art in which a story is told primarily tor the sake 
of the moral it conveys : yet the moral is with him apparently quite as 
important as the tale." He is a man of books, while Chaucer is a man of the 
world, yet his cumbrous learning is often forgotten as his interest in his 
narrative kindles, and so long as his story is good he is not too careful whether 
it really fits in well with his moral purpose. Apart from narrative he is weak, 
the framework of his tales is pedantic and awkw^ard, he indulges in long 
digressions for the mere sake of displaying his erudition, and the climax of 
absurdity is reached when the priest of Venus delivers a homily denying the 
existence and denouncing the worship of Venus herself. 

Gower is too good a narrator to be exactly diffuse, but his octosyllabic 
couplet is unfavourable to condensation. It is therefore difficult to render him 
justice by extract within reasonable limits. We select an episode from a tale 
bearing much affinity to Boccaccio and Dryden's history of the Spectre KnighL 
Rosiphila, daughter of the King of Armenia, a princess rebellious to love, is 
brought to allegiance by a vision of a procession of fair ladies riding through a 
May landscape richly attired, whose train is brought up by a solitary lady poorly 
dressed and laden with halters. The happy dames, it is explained, have been 
eminent lovers, while their attendant is punished for her hardness of heart. She 
has, nevertheless, a golden bridle : 

Now tell me then, I you beseech, 
Whereof that riche bridle serveth. 

With that her chere * away she swerveth, 
And gan to weep, and thus she told ; 
This bridle which ye now behold 
So rich upon my horse's head. 
Madam, afore, ere I was dead, 
When I was in my lusty life 
There fell into my heart a strife 
Of lovd, which me overcome ; 
So that thereafter heed I nom,^ 
And thoughte I wolde love a knight ; 
That lasted well a fortenight ; 
For it no longer mights last. 
But now, alas, too latd war 
That I ne hadde him loved ar. 
For death came so in hastd by me, 
Ere I thereto had any time 
That it ne mights bin achieved. 
But for all that I am relieved 
Of that my will was good thereto, 
That Love soffreth it be so 
That I shall such a bridle wear. 
Now have ye heard all mine answere. 
To God, madam, I you betake,^ 
And warneth all^ for my sake. 
Of Love that they be not idle, 
And bid them think upon my bridle. 
And with that word all suddenly 
She passeth, as it were a sky,** 
^ Face. ^ Took. ^ Commend. * Cloud. 
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All clean out of this lady's sight : 

And tho for fear her heart afflite, 

And saide to herself, * alas I 

I am right in the sam^ cas. 

But if I live after this day 

I shall amend it, if I may.' 

And thus homeward the lady went, 

And changed all her first intent 

Within her heart, and gan to swear 

That she no halters wolde bear. 

It will be just to Gower to show him not relating a story but writing from 
his own mind, The thought of the following lines that the strife of the world 
can only be assuaged by some divine minstrel is beautiful, and like an echo of 
Plato, though Arion usurps the functions of Orpheus, who frequently appears 
in early Christian paintings as an emblem of the Saviour : 

But wold God that now were on 
Another such as Arion, 
Which had a harp of such temprure. 
And thereto of so good mesure 
He sang, that he the bestes wild 
Made of his note tame and mild, 
The hind in peace with the leoun. 
The wolf in peace with the moultoun. 
The hare in peace stood with the hoand : 
And every man upon this ground 
Which Arion that time heard, 
Alswel the lord as the shepherd, 
He brought them all in good accord • 
So that the common with the lord 
And lord with the common also 
He sette in love both^ two, 
And put away melancholic. 
That was a lusty * melody 
When every man with other low : ^ 
And if there were such one now 
Which coulde harp^ as he dede. 
He might avail in many a stede.^ 

Sr^*'^ Gower's reputation stood high in his own day, and for nearly two centuries 

he was by many equalled with Chaucer. For the greater part of that period 
critical taste was very low in England, and the perception of poetical beauty 
well-nigh extinct. When these revived both poets were hidden beneath a veil 
of obsolete diction, which, lifted at last by criticism, revealed Chaucer fresh 
and blooming, Gower, in comparison, shrivelled and sapless. The recent 
growth of interest in him is not so much to be attributed to an enhanced 
estimate of his poetical merits as to a quickened perception of his importance 
for his times. 

Their mutual The relations between Gower and Chaucer were at one time most amicable. 
'^^ On Chaucer's departure on his mission to Italy in 1378 he left Gower as one of 

^ Delightful. 2 Laughed. ^ pjace. 
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his "attornies" in England, and he commends, perhaps not quite seriously, 
Ti-ovliis ami Crcseyilc not merely to his perusal but to his correction. Gower, 
on his part, in the first recension of his Confcssio Amautis, brings in Venus 
herself to compli- 
ment Chaucer, but 
in the second re- 
cension (1391) all 
reference toCh;iucer 
disappears except in 
one MS., where its 
preservation may be 
rather due to the 
transcriber than to 
the author. This is 
readily accounted 
for by an unkind 
thrust at Gower 
himself in the pro- 
logue to the Man of 
Lau'c's Talc, which 
had been composed 
inthe interim,where 
Chaucer congratu- 
lates himself on 
having written 110 
stones turning upon 
incest, like those of 
Can ace and Apol- 
lonius of Tyre, bolh 
of which, though 
Chaucer refrains 
from saying so, are 
related in the Con- 
fcssio Amatitis. But 
the attack itself has 
to be accounted for. 
No private cause 

is known, and it Nebuchaanezzar-s Dream 

seems bolh needless ^''^" ficiw'i ••coufisuoAmnnih" Hati. ms 3869 

and unworthy of 

Chaucer to suppose him actuated by jealousy at Gower, not content with his 
P'rench and Latin laurels, having come forward as a rival English poet 
in a work ostentatiously vying with The Legend of Good Women. It is 
more probably to be connected with the change in Gower's political 
views, which has already been referred to. After he had begun to write 
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as an admirer of Richard II., his perception of the weakness and peril of 
the King's rule had driven him into opposition. Chaucer, whose political 
insight was less acute, and whose ethical sentiment was less intense, and w^ho, 
in 1390, was enjoying a lucrative place under the King, remained loyal to 
Richard, and estrangement must have been the almost inevitable consequence. 
The situation brings out the difference between the poets : Chaucer the artist, 
making the most of life as he sees it ; Gower the moralist, endeavouring to 
weigh its purpose and discriminate its right and wrong. Yet Gower is not 
entirely a didactic poet. He tells us himself that he aims at finding the middle 
way between Wisdom and Pleasure : 

But for men saine, and sothe it is, 
That who that al of wisdom writ 
It dulleth ofte a mannes wit 
To hem that shall it all day rede ; 
For thilke cause, if that ye rede, 
I wolde go the middle way. 
And write a boke betwene the twey, 
Somewhat of lust,* somewhat of lore, 
That of the lesse or of the more 
Some man may like of that I write. 

This purpose he undoubtedly achieved. He would have held a higher rank 
in the English Parnassus if all his poems had been composed in English, 
They might not have been better as poetry, but he would have appeared a 
more imposing figure from the sheer mass of his work. Yet the thirty 
thousand lines of the Confessio Amantis supply "lovers of poetry" with Keats' 
desideratum for them — "a little region to wander in, where they may pick and 
choose." This character applies only to the Confessio Amantis. The lovers 
of poetry, as such, will, his balades excepted, avoid Gofer's French and 
Latin compositions, which are, nevertheless, more important for the student 
of his age. Here he may complain of neglect. It is strange that such a work 
as the Vox Clamantis s\\o\i\d never have been edited until 1850. The complete 
edition of his works upon which Mr. Macaulay is now engaged will leave 
nothing to desire. 
Translations One special distinction of Gower's Confessio Amantis should not be 
^ '^ overlooked : it was the first English poem to be translated into other 
languages. Versions appeared even in Spain and Portugal. Gower's cele- 
brity as an English poet would be enhanced if some one with Mr. Andrew 
Lang's or Mr. John Payne's felicity in translating old French poetry would 
render his balades into our vernacular. The late Professor Henry Morley 
has given a graceful specimen : 

Winter departs, and comes the flowery May, 
And round from cold to heat the seasons fly ; 

The bird that to its nest had lost the way 
Rebuilds it that it may rejoice thereby. 

^ Pleasure. 
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Like change in my love's world I now descry, 

Willi such a hope I comfort myself here ; 
And you, my lady, on this truth rely. 

When Krief departs the coming joys are near. 
My lady sweet, by that which now I say 

You may discover how my heart beats high, 
That serves you and has served for many a day, 

As it will serve you daily till I die. 
Remember then, my lady, knowing why, 

That my desire for you will never veer, 
As God wills that it be, so be our tie ; 

When grief departs the coming joys are near 
The day that news of you came where I lay 

It seemed there was no grief could make men sigh 



View of the Abbey, Bury Si Edmond 

F'Vm •• History of St. Edmonslmry:' 1805 

Wherefore of you, dear lady mine, I pray, 

J>y your own message— when you will, not I 
Send me what you think best as a reply, 

Wherewith my heart can keep itself from fear; 
And, lady, search the reason of my cry. 

When grief departs the coming joys are near. 
O noble dame, to you this note shall hie. 

And when God wills 1 follow to my dear. 
This writing speaks and says, till I am by. 

When grief departs the coming joys are near. 

Chaucer's mantle fell upon no one, but he has two frain-bearers among }„lm Lydgati 
whose chief merits it is that they loyally present themselves in this capacity. 
John Lydgate and Thomas Hoccleve, both of whom lived from about 1370 
to about 1450, profess themselves his disciples, and continue his tradition as it 
IS given them to do. The Muse's largesse lo either is ceifainly not over 
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bounteous, except in point of fluency and facility. The last reproach to be 
addressed to eilher of (hem is Byron's to the bard of The Pkusiircs of Hope. 
"Campbeil's Hippocrene is somewhat drouthy." If only their effusions were 
really derived from the /ohs caballiniis ! but this is far more than can be 
asserted as regards Hoccleve's. With Lydgate the case is somewhat different. 
It is not wonderful that his stupendous faculty for prosiny in verse should 
have provoked some good crilics into denying him the title of poet, but they 
have overlooked his possession of an infallible criterion of the poetical gift. 
He is frequently under the influence of a genuine musical inspiration. When 
not thus upborne his versification is liable to be incorrect, especially in his 
heroic couplets ; but there are many sustained passages vibrating with the 
melody which distinguishes the poet from the proseman, irrespective of the 
actual merit of his matter. This cannot usually be rated very highly in 



Legate in his Study 

From Ihe fi/leenth-ctnlury MS. in the llrilisk .\fusrum 

Lvdgate's case, except for his charming gift of natural description, to which 
we shall ha\e to render justice. Yet, even when he has little to express but 
commonplace, his metre frequently exalts him uito poetry : 

O thoughtful hearte, plunged in distress 

With slumber of slolh this huge ivinter night. 

Out of (he sleep of mortal heaviness 
Awake again and look upon the light 
Of ihilke star that with her beames bright 

And witli the shining of her shcnes nierrie, 

Is wont to gladden all our hemisphere. 

This star in beauty pnsseth I'leiades 

Both of sky risyng and of shenes clear, 
Bootes, Arcturus, and als lades. 

And Esperus whanne it doth appear : 

Kor this is Spica with her brighte spear 
Thai toward eve, at midnight and at morrow, 
Down from the heaven adaweth ' all our sorrow 
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And dryeth up the bitter tear^s wete 

Of Aurord after the morrow gray 
That she in weeping doth on flowers flete,^ 

In lusty April and in fresh^ May, 

And Cometh Phoebus the bright sunn^'s day 
With his wain gold-ybomed ^ bright and fair, 
To enchace the mystes of our cloudy air. 

These stanzas from the beginning of The Life of Our Lady (Stella Maris) 
manifestly proceed from a singer and not from a mechanical versifier. After 
a while the music flags, and the poem with it. 

Lydgate is, perhaps, the only considerable English poet who has followed 
the monastic rule of life. He was born at a small Suffolk village near 
Newmarket, of the same name as his own, about 1370. He was probably 
educated at the monastery of Bury St. Edmunds, to which he afterwards 
belonged, for hardly any other circumstance would account for a boy so 
antipathetic to study and good behaviour, as in his Testament he describes 
himself to have been, becoming a monk. He received the minor orders in 
1389. According to his own account, his deportment even then was not 
edifying until he was converted under a sudden impulse imparted at the sight 
of a crucifix. This may be assumed to have been before he received priest's 
orders in 1397, and his acquaintance with classical writers, even though much 
of his erudition may be second-hand, seems to indicate that he made up for 
early idleness by study. He seems to have been under but slight monastic 
restraint, spending much time in London, where he made the acquaintance of 
Chaucer, whom he holds up as the supreme English poet : 

Whom all this land of right ought to preferre, 
Sith of our language he was the lode-sterre. 

The poems of Lydgate which manifest most traces of Chaucer's influence^ 
The Temple of Glass, The Floiver of Curtesie, The Complaint of the Black Knight — 
were probably composed during Chaucer's lifetime, or soon afterwards. 

We shall have to speak further of the extraordinary decay of literary genius Ly^tis 
which befell not only England but all Europe, except Scotland, after the tooni^ 
beginning of the fifteenth century, and can only remark here that, rate Lydgate 
as low as we may, his claim to rank as the foremost living English poet for 
nearly half a century cannot be contested. He would undoubtedly have filled 
the office of laureate, had such then existed in England ; a large portion of his 
poems are composed at the request of kings, princes, governors, abbots, mayors, 
and dames of high degree. The most important of these are The Troy Book, 
written between 141 2 and 1420 at the command of Henry V., The Life of Our 
Lady, undertaken immediately afterwards at the same august prompting, and 
The Falls of Princes, after Boccaccio, composed nearly twenty years later by the 
injunction of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, the chief English patron of 
literature in his age. He devised masks and pageants, and wrote occasional 
poems on state affairs. He describes himself in middle life as a lean monk 

* Drop ' Burnished. 
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with pallid complexion, empty trunk, and threadbare hood ; he nevertheless 

held lands on lease, and was sufficiently independent to resign the priory of 

Hatfield, to which he had been promoted, but which did not suit him, and return 

to his monastery at Bury. He died in or about 1451, rhyming to the last. 

tlismentsai The fecundity of Lydgate certainly seems appalling, but many of his 

,idtsirifi,ve longest poems are translations or paraphrases. This is the case with the 

longest of any, the Falls of Princes, written, as above mentioned, at the instance 

of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, which is a rendering in rhyme royal of 

Laurent de Premierfait's French translation of Boccaccio's De Casibiis Ilhis- 

Iriiiin Viroriiiii, and comprises more 

than thirty-six thousand lines. Some 

passages have genuine poetical 

beauty. Warlon, a fine connoisseur 

of our ancient literature and not 

the least among its restorers, quotes 

with high praise for its harmony a 

couplet descriptive of the portents 

which preceded the strife of Cajsar 

and Pompey : 

Serpents and adders, scaled silver-bright. 
Were over Rome seen flying all the night. 

The fifteen thousand heroic 
couplets of the Troy Book, though 
not precisely a translation, are 
mainly paraphrased from Guido delle 



From Ljiga,bt's "Fall of Princes," printed bjr 



Colonne. Such works made little 



PjasQa in 1494 demand upon the poet's invention, 

and his talent is principally shown 
in his descriptive passages. Here, within limits, he is a master. Lines like 
these immediately transport one into the thick of tumultuous conflict ; 

But strokys felle, that men might herden rynge 
On bassinets, the fie Ides round about, 
So cruelly that the fj're springe out 
Among the tuftes brode, bright and shene 
Of foyle of gold, of feathers white and grene. 

The last three lines must have been consciously or unconsciously in the 
mind of the author of the passage already cited from the author of Thi: 
Flower and the Leaf. Can he have been Lydgate himself ? 

The description of the architecture of Troy as rebuilt for Priam before the 
Trojan War is particularly interesting, and, as not the slightest attention is paid 
tc the truth of history, brings the mediteval city before us in all the splendoin" 
that the poet's imagination could bestow. A fragment of his picture may still 
he beheld in the "rows" of Chester. Lydgate e.\cels principally, however, in 
the delineation of simple natural phenomena, especially the shows of the sun 
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and the atmosphere. "The colour of our poet's mornings is often remarkably 
rich and splendid/' says Warton, quoting the following passage in illustration : 

When that the rowes ' and the rayes red, 
Eastward to us full early ginnen spread 
Even at the twilight in the daw^nynge, 
When that the lark of custom ginneth synge, 
For to salue in her heavenly laye, 
The lusty goddess of the morrowe graye, 
I mean Aurora, which afore the sun 
Is wont to enchace the blacks skye dun, 
And all the darkness of the dimmy night, 
And fresh Phoebus, with comfort of his light, 
And with the brightness of his beam^s shene 
Hath overgilt the huge hilles grene ; 
And floures eke, agayne the summer tide. 
Upon their stalks gan pleyn their leaves wide. 

Such passages, of which there are many, show that Lydgate could on 
occasion write well in the heroic couplet, and it is rather to his honour than 
otherwise if for this he needed the impulse of genuine interest in his subject. 
His versification, the truest index of the poet's feeling, kindles into melody 
when he writes of nature, and drags when he puts history into rhyme. It 
cannot be doubted that the author of the following description in The Complaint 

of the Black Knight must have had a thorough enjoyment of the country : 

* 

And by a river forth I gan costey 

Of water clear as beryl or crystal, 
Till at the last I found a little way 

Toward a park, enclosed with a wall 

In compass round, and by a gate small 
Whoso that wold^ freely mights goon 
Into this park, walled with grene stoon. 

And in I went to hear the bird^s' song. 

Which on the branches both in plain and vale 

So loudly sung that all the woode rong 
Like as it should6 shiver in pieces smale, 
And as methoughtd that the nightingale 

With so great might her voice gan outrest, 

Ryght as her heart for love wolde brest. 

The soyl was pleyne, smoothe, and under soft, 

All overspread with tapetes that Nature 
Had made herself, celured * eke aloft. 

With bow^s grene, the floures for to sure 

That in their beauty they may long endure 
From all assault of Phcebus fervent fere 
Which in his spere so hot shone and clere. 

• • • • • 

Then sawe I eke the freshe hawethome. 

In white motley, that so swete doth smell. 
Ash, fir and oak, with many a young acorn, 

And many a tree more than I can tell, 

And me beforn I see a little well 

» Streaks of light 2 Ceiled. 
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That had his course, as I gan behold, 
Under a hill with quicke stremes cold. 

The gravel gold, the water pure as glass, 

The bankes round the well environing, 
And soft as veluet the yonge grass 

That therefor full lustily gan spring, 

The sute of trees aboute compassing 
Her shadow caste, closing the well round, 
And all the herbes growing on the ground. 

Lydgate, it will be remarked, is enough of an observer of Nature to make 
the nightingale sing by day. The whole poem, as well as this description, is 
imitated from Chaucer's Book of the Duchess, and it is interesting to compare the 
different manner of the two poets, Lydgate painting a rich landscape by many 
elaborate touches, Chaucer producing a general impression by a few careless 
strokes. It, as well as other pieces of Lydgate's, appears as Chaucer's in the 
early editions of the latter's works. The Story of Thebes was designed as an 
additional Canterbury Tale, and written about 1420. A general enumeration of 
Lydgate's works would exceed our limits, nor is it possible to discriminate 
with certainty between the genuine and the spurious. A large proportion are 
no more than the work of a poetical journeyman, executing commissions for 
patrons. It may, at all events, be said that no other writer gives so good an 
idea of what the readers of that day cared to read. One class of his poems, 
nevertheless, is really original and peculiar, the lively satirical pieces in which 
he hits off the humour of his age. Such are his Balade of the Times, the 
Description of His Lady, and especially the London Lack Penny, pungently but 
good-humouredly depicting the inconveniences of a short purse in a great 
city: 

Then unto Comhill anon I yode 

Where was much stolen gear among. 
I saw where hung up mine own hoode 

That I had lost among the throng : 

To buy my own hood I thought it wrong, 
I knew it as well as I did my crede. 
But for lack of money I could not speed. 

The taverner took me by the sleeve, 

"Sir," sayth he, "will you our wine essay?" 

I answered, that cannot much me grieve, 
A penny can do no more than it may. 
I drank a pint and for it did pay, 

Yet sore a hungered from thence I yede. 

And lacking money I could not speed. 

Then hyed I me to Billinsgate, 

And one cried, *' Oh ! O ! go we hence ! ** 
I prayed a bargeman for Goddes sake 

That he would spare me my expense. 

" Thou scap'st not here," quod he, " under twopence, 
I list not yet bestow any aln.::dede : " 
Thus lacking money I could not speed. 



From Ljdgate's "Story ot Thebes" 

Britiih Muiium. Add. MSS. 18632 
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It seems remarkable that a ferryman's toll should have been twice the 
price of a pint of wine. The ballad, if really Lydgate's, which has been 
doubted, probably belongs to an early period of his life, before he had gained 
the favour and pursed the monies of kings and princes. 

We have spoken of Lydgate and Hoccleve as Chaucer's train-bearers, but 

must add that there is a great difference in the manner in which they 

respectively acquit themselves of their function. Hoccleve's poetical claims 

are far inferior to Lydgate's ; it might be difficult to establish his title to any 

except such as the employment of rhyme and metre may confer. It is true, as 

a critic remarks, that he has refrained from afflicting the world with such a 

mass of dreary verse as it has received from Lydgate, but neither has he given 

it any such good poetry as Lydgate has done. He manifests no trace of 

Lydgate's talent for natural description, nor of the delight in natural beauty 

which prompted it ; and this absence of inspiration implies a corresponding 

absence of melody. He apologises for this himself, admitting "how un- 

conyngly my book is metred." Yet he has two marked advantages over 

Lydgate, though these do not concern his character as a poet. One is the 

more evident fervour of his devotion to his master, Chaucer. If Lydgate 

does well in this respect, Hoccleve does better ; his references to Chaucer are 

much more numerous than Lydgate's, reveal a much closer personal intimacy, 

and are marked by deeper feeling. He has a clear perception of Chaucer's 

rank among his contemporaries and of the void which he has left. Death, he 

thinks, 

Might have tarried her vengeance awhile, 
Till that som man had egal to thee be. 

Hoccleve's other advantage over Lydgate springs, paradoxically, out of his 
inferiority both in social position and in character. Both poets subsisted in 
a great degree upon the bounty of their patrons, but Lydgate accepted 
commissions like a fashionable painter, while Hoccleve sold his poems ready 
made. He could not consequently sit down to plan out poems on the scale of 
Lydgate's Troy Book^ but keeps the wolf from the door by a succession of short 
pieces upon topics of general interest, for which he may anticipate customers. 
He is consequently very tame and conventional, but we learn more about the 
London of Henry V. from him than from his rival, if less about the Thebes of 
Eteocles and Polynices. 

Hoccleve was born, probably, at the village of the same name in Bedford- 
shire about 1370. He obtained a clerkship in the Privy Seal Office at an 
early age. Almost all that we know of his life and circumstances is derived 
from his penitent and biographical effusion. La Male Regie, thus amusingly 
condensed by his editor. Dr. Furnivall : 

When he got free and was his own master he naturally kicked up his heels, and at 
eighteen he seems to have bloomed into a smart Government clerk, waiting for a benefice 
that he never got. He no doubt jetted along the Strand in fine weather in the fashion- 
able wide-sleeved cloak of the time, down to the Privy Seal Ofllice in the Palace of 
Westminster, where he would see the Prince of Wales and the nobles mentioned in his 
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works, and have a chance of talking to them. As the Strand was not paved till 1533, 
in winter the way was deep, and Hoccleve took a boat from Chester's Inn (Somerset 
House) to Westminster, and there worked more or less. When young he was free with 
his money, stuffed and drank at the cook-stiops and taverns at Westminster, paying 
whatever was asktd, and instead of going back to the office after dinner went for an 
outing on the river. The waterman, seeing he was weak, called him ** maister," which 
tickled his vanity — it was a term applied only to gentlemen — and drew money from him. 
Then he would adjourn to PauFs Head Tavern, close by the Cathedral, where he*d 
treat and kiss the girls, or to his dinner club in the Temple, and either at one of these 
places or at his rooms in Chester's Inn, sit up drink ir>g all night and be loih to rise in 
the morning. And so the lun went on, as long as Hoccleve had or could borrow money. 
Then came illness and debt, his rents but (our pounds a year, his earnings nothing, his 
pension in arrear, and his salary too. 

Add in process of time a wife to be kept who did not model herself upon Hisp<merty 
Griselda, and it will not seem extraordinary that a considerable portion of ^^^C^'" 
Hoccleve's poems should be entreaties for the more punctual payment of his 
dues, or pecuniary assistance in some other form. He recommended 
himself to the powers that were by writing bitterly against the Lollard reformer, 
Sir John Oldcastle ; by frequently inscribing poems to the King and the Duke 
of Bedford ; and by bringing French politics into his general advice to rulers, 
De Regimine Principtim. The marriage of Henry V. and the French Princess 
Catherine is advocated as a healing measure, and the two nations are exhorted, 
as soon as they have made peace between themselves, 

Upon the miscreantes to mak^ werre 

And them unto the faith of Christ to bring — 

a sincere aspiration both of Henry IV., who was led by a misunderstood 
prophecy to expect to die in the Holy Land, and of Henry V., who professed 
with his dying breath his ambition to have rebuilt the walls of Jerusalem. The 
De Regimine W2LS written in 1411-12, just before the death of the former and 
the accession of the latter monarch. It is the most important of Hoccleve's 
works in compass and subject, but less valuable in every point of view than 
La Male Regie, written about 1407. He had acquired some poetical celebrity 
before this date by his Letter of Cupid about 1402. Here the imitation of 
Christine de Pisan raises him in some measure above himself, although the 
sentiment is far in advance of the diction and the metre : 

O ! every man ought have a hert^ tendre 

Unto woman, and deem her honourable, 
Whether her shape be either thick or slender. 

Or she be bad or good, this is no fable. 

Every man wots, that wit hath reasonable. 
That of a woman he descended is : 
Then it is shame of her to speak amiss. 

A wicked tree may frut^ none forth-bring, 

For such the frute is, as is the tree ; 
Take "heed of whom thou took thy begynyng. 

Let thy mother be miror unto thee, 

VOL. I. jj 
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Honour her if thou wilt honoured be. 
Despise thou her nat, in no manere, 
Lest that thereby thy wickedness appear. 

In 1424 Hoccleve received a pension chargeable upon the Priory of 
Southwick, in Hampshire, and it may be hoped that this rendered him com- 
fortable for his latter years, since he appears to have left off importuning 
patrons, unless by manuscript copies of his works written for presentation, 
some by his own hand, several of which are extant. One contains the best 
portrait of Chaucer that we possess. About 1449 he addressed a ballad to 
Richard Duke of York, and must have died shortly afterwards. Dr. Furnivall 
and Mr. Gollancz are at present editing his works for the Early English Text 
Society. 
Prose compost' In the early stages of any literature poetry is certain to be more advanced 
^^^^^^ than prose, for the necessity of conforming to rules of metre, and of aiming at 
some kind of poetical form, lifts the lowest writer in some measure above his 
natural level ; while for a time the purposes of prose seem adequately served 
by ordinary colloquial speech. The first literary use to which prose is put 
is likely to be the expression of emotion, which we have seen admirably 
accomplished by Richard Rolle. Logic, rhetoric, artistic narrative, or verbal 
painting are much later acquisitions, of which the prose of Chaucer's time 
affords little trace. Unable to produce original treatises of much worth, 
English prosaists generally occupied themselves wuth translation. Infinitely 
the most important of their labours is the work of Wycliffe and the group 
around him in rendering the Scriptures, which we must reserve for another 
chapter. No less a person than Chaucer, however, occupied himself with 
translation, in his version of Boethius and in his two prose contributions to 
the Canterbury Tales. An extract from the Parson's Tale will exhibit his 
command of both the homely energy and the sweet artless rhythm which 
ought to characterise a youthful literature : 

Certes also that whoso prideth him in the goods of grace is eke an outrageous fool ; for 
thilke gifts of grace that should have turned him to goodness and medicine turneth him to 
venom and confusion, as saith St. Gregory. Certes also whoso prideth him in the goods of 
fortune, he is a full great fool ; for some time is a man a great lord by the morning that is 
a caitiff and a wretch ere it be night ; and some time the riches of a man is cause of his 
death ; and sometime the delyce of a man is cause of his grievous malady, through which 
he dieth. Certes the commendation of the people is sometime full false and full brittle 
for to trust ; this day they praise, to-morrow they blame. God woot, desire to have 
commendation of the people hath caused death of many a busy man. 

Travels of Sir A century later Chaucer might have been a great prose writer, but the art 
*^//^ ^^^^' of style was too undeveloped in his day, and English prose had hardly yet 

been applied to any strictly literary purpose. Abroad it was otherwise, and 
perhaps it was only to be expected that the first important work in English 
prose should be a translation. The example of employing prose for secular 
narrative and description was set by a work naturalised in England about 
the time of Chaucer's death. The Travels of Sir John Mandeville. 

This mendacious and pseudonymous production is, nevertheless, one of 
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(he most remarkable books in our literature ; a landmark as respects its style, 
its subject, and its universal popularity throughout Europe ; a problem as 
regards the questions as to whether it can be rightly considered as belonging 
to English literature at all, to the author's identity, to his nationality, to the 
derivation of his materials, and to his exact position in the republic of letters, 
whether as traveller, romancer, or simple plagiarist. A great romancer he is 
undoubtedly in the guise of a veracious narrator, but are his tales his own ? A 
great benefactor he undoubtedly is to 
English literature through his being, as 
Professor S;iintsbury tersely puts the 
matter, the first English prose writer 
who set the example of a prose style. 
But is not this style the creation of 
some anonymous translator ? It is to 
be feared that these questions must for 
the most part be decided in a sense 
unfavourable to this Junius of the four- 
teenth century, who appears unable to 
establish his claim to the appellation 
by which, nevertheless, when criticism 
has done its worst, he will for ever be 
known. 

Mandeville's book, it is almost need- 
less to inform the reader, is a book of 
Eastern travel. It will be convenient 
to state the questions relating to the 
personality of the author and the com- 
position of his work tiefore treating of 
this from a strictly literary point of 
view. 

The book whose extraordinary mar- 
vels have justly procured for the writer John Mandenlle 

the same reputation as that afterwards From •• Tht Traveli" prinUd in Lyons, Hrca i^%i 

unjustly conferred on Ferdinand Mendez 

Pinto, was without doubt originally written in French. It therefore belongs ProbUmstt- 

more properly to French than to English literature, but, having taken no ^fu'an^ii 

notalile rank in, and exerted no special influence upon the literature of France, ^i^"* 

while it forms an epoch in the literary history of England, it may justly be 

reckoned among English books, provided that the nationality of the author can 

be shown to be English. This the book distinctly asserts, professing to be the 

work of Jehan de Mandeville or John Maundevylle, an English knight born at 

St. Albans, who departed on his travels in 1322, and wrote his account of them 

at Liege in 1356, as a relief from the pangs of gout. That the travels were 

really written at Lifege seems highly probable, for until i798atomb existed in the 

church of the Guillemins at Liige, with the epitaph of " Joannes de Mandeville 
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alias dictus ad Barbara" (an alias to be borne in mind, as we shall see), "de Anglia, 
medicinae professor . . . qui, toto quasi orbe lustrato, Leodii diem vitae suae 
clausit extremum, A.D. McccLXXI I." The Latinity seems to savour of a later 
time than Mandeville's, yet may well represent an earlier inscription, and the 
assertion made seems sufficiently distinct ; yet the arms related to have been 
engraved on a brass plate upon the tomb are not those of any branch of the 



" A Tomb with a recliniiis Figure (Aristotle) in front of a City built upon 
an Island" 

From a fifltenlh-cenlury Fltmith MS. of Mandnitlt s " Traz'ris " 

Mandeville family ; the resident at Liege cannot be identified with any known 
Mandeville ; and his story is perplexingly mixed up with that of another person 
whose existence is better established. 
Pniaile iden- Apart from the sepulchral inscription, the only testimony we have of the 
vuu """^ existence of Mandeville is that of Jean d'Outremeuse or Des Preis, who wrote 
towards the end of the fourteenth century a Myroiir des Hishires, or general 
chronicle, from the fourih book of which, while it was yet extant in the 
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seventeenth century, Louis Abry copied the statement that in 1372 there died 
at Liege a very distinguished man who had passed under the name of "Jean 
de Bourgogne dit a la barbe," but who had revealed to D'Outremeuse on his 
death-bed that he was in reality a banished English nobleman, " Messire Jean 
de Mandeville, chevalier, comte de Montfort en Angleterre." This personage, 
having had the misfortune to kill another nobleman, bound himselt as a penance 
to traverse the three parts of the then known world. He settled at Li^ge in 
1343, passing under the name of Jean de Bourgogne, and approving himself a 
great naturalist, philosopher, and astrologer, which agrees with the description 
of ''Joannes de Mandeville alias dictus ad Barbam " in the Latin epitaph above 
quoted, as a physician. D'Outremeuse, then, if he can be relied upon, regarded 
Jean de Mandeville and Jean de Bourgogne or de la Barbe as the same person. 
Which was the real traveller ? Did Bourgogne assume the character of Mande- 
ville ? or did Mandeville lurk in the disguise of Bourgogne ? or are they both 
aliases of D'Outremeuse himself ? The Latin version of Mandeville's travels 
seeks to solve the problem by making Mandeville speak of having met Bourgogne 
in Egypt, and again at Lifege, and of having there composed his work at 
Bourgogne's suggestion. But this Latin is clearly a translation from the 
French, for Mandeville begins by excusing himself for writing in French 
instead of Latin, and passages absent from the French text, as this is, must be 
regarded as interpolated. Apart from any connection with Mandeville, and 
supposing that Bourgogne is not a pseudonym of D'Outremeuse, we have 
evidence of Bourgogne's existence in a treatise on the plague written by him 
at Liege in 1365, and now extant in several languages, but the epitaph and 
D'Outremeuse's notice alike identify Mandeville with Bourgogne. It should 
seem probable, therefore, that Bourgogne is the substance and Mandeville the 
shadow ; while a very curious piece of testimony, unconnected with Liege or 
D'Outremeuse, goes far towards enabling us to claim the author of the Travels^ 
after all, for an Englishman. In the epilogue to his work, as already mentioned, 
Mandeville states that he left England in 1322. In that year John de Burgoyne, 
chamberlain to John, Baron de Mowbray, was in all probability compelled to 
fly his country. His master, who had in the preceding year taken part in a 
rising against the King's favourites, the Despensers, w^as executed upon their 
restoration to power in 1322 ; Burgoyne's own pardon for his share in previous 
transactions was revoked ; he would have every reason to disappear from 
England, and it is quite conceivable that he may have found it convenient to 
pass for a time under another name. This may very well have been Mandeville, 
as the Mandevilles were enemies of Edward II.'s favourites, and in France 
Burgoync would easily become Bourgogne. On the whole, though certainty is 
not attainable, there seems a reasonable probability that "Joannes de Mandeville, 
miles," is to be identified with " Joannes ad Barbam, medicus," and that ♦he 
latter was what the former claimed to be, an Englishman of good family, while 
the distinction of being the first really good English prose writer, or, as it has 
been too magniloquently expressed, "the father of English prose," belongs not 
to him but to his anonymous English translator. The three English and the 
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five Latin versions are all evidently made from the French original, and in no 
case by the author himself, containing errors which he could not have com- 
mitted. The standard Latin version was made at Liege, a strong confirmation 
of the author's and D'Outremeuse's statements that he dwelt in that city. 
The other four were made in England, a good proof that his work attracted 
special attention in this country, and that he was regarded as an Englishman. 
England also has more vernacular versions than any other country, while so 
great was the popularity of the book that translations appeared in all the 
chief European languages, and even in Bohemian and Irish. All translations 
except the Latin, so far as the evidence of the extant manuscripts extends, date 
from the fifteenth century. The earliest manuscript of the original French 
with a date was written in 1371, which agrees well with Mandeville's statement 
that he wrote his book in 1356. 
His men- There was no reason against Burgoyne, supposing him to be the author, 

f^^mr^m employing the name of Mandeville if he thought fit : and a conclusive reason 
for his adopting some pseudonym may be found in a circumstance not credit- 
able to him, the mendacity of his narrative. It is doubly unveracious, not only 
as being replete with fictions, but with fictions plagiarised from other writers. 
It actually transfers Caesar's description of Britain to the Far East. It professes 
to be the work of an eye-witness, but, in fact, almost everything in it is derived 
from some older traveller or historian : and it would be impossible to prove 
that the author had seen any of the countries which he claims to have visited, 
though it is not improbable that he may have had some personal acquaintance 
with Egypt and Syria. To have published his book under his own name would 
therefore have been to have exposed himself to the awkward questions and 
damaging criticisms of bond fide travellers, from which he prudently screened 
himself by a pseudonym. 

The following analysis of Mandeville's travels, abridged from the article 
upon him in the Encyclopccdia Britannica by Colonel Yule and Mr. E. W. B. 
Nicholson (who was the first to discover his connection with D'Outremeuse), 
shows both the subject and the sources of his book : 

CHAP. Prologue. 
I.- III. The way to Constantinople, the Greek Islands. 
IV.-V. Constantinople, Rhodes, Cyprus, Egypt, the Sinaitic peninsula, mostly 

derived from the German traveller Boldensele. 
V.-X. Palestine, the most original part of the work, but indebted to Boldensele. 
XI. Syria and Tartary, the latter not from personal experience. 
XII. The Saracens and their religion, mainly from Boldensele. 
XIII.-XX. Journey eastward, mainly from Odoric. 

XXI Tartar history, mainly from Haytor the Armenian. 
XXII. The court of the great Khan, mainly from Odoric. 
XXIII. Customs of the Tartars, chiefly from Carpini. 
XXIV.-XXX. Chiefly romantic and fabulous matter about Prester John, the Old Man of 

the Mountain, the Tartarian lamb, the Valley Perilous, and the like, 
principally from Odoric, with a large admixture from other sources. 

It is probable that Mandeville was not always acquainted at first hand with 
the authorities from whom he plagiarised, but knew some of them only in the 
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speculum of Vincent de Beauvais. Tried by modern standards, he must be 
pronounced a dishonest writer. His merit is to have condensed and brought 
to a focus much of the Oriental lore, true and fabulous, which before him was 
floating about in a diffused condition. 

The best compendious information respecting Mandeville will be found in 
the article in the Encydopadia Britannica and in the article in the Dictionary 



Astrologers on Mount Athos 

From afifleenth-century Flemish MS. of Mandeville' s " Tmveli" 

of National Biography by Dr. G. F. Warner, who first identified him with 
Burgoyne. Dr. Warner has also edited in sumptuous style and with 
abundant illustration the English translation preserved in the Egerton manu- 
script in the British Museum, which, according to Dr. Vogels, who has 
devoted especial attention to the subject of English translations, is an 
endeavour to restore the first English translation made from the Latin. A 
later version, coming directly from the French original, has superior claims to 
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the position of a standard text. Our extracts are taken from the modernised 
edition of Mr. A. W. Pollard. 

The Khan of Tartary escapes by help of an Owl. 

Afterward it befell upon a day that the Can rode with a few meinie for to behold the 
strength of the country that he had won. And so befell that a great multitude of his enemies 
met with him, and for to give good example of hardiness to his people, he was the first that 
fought, and in the midst of his enemies encountered, and there he was cast from his horse, 
and his horse slain, and when his folk saw him at the earth, they were all abashed and 
weened that he had been dead, and flew every one, and their enemies after them and 
chased them, but they wist not that the emperor was there. And when the enemies were 
far pursuing the chase, the emperor hid him in a thick wood. And when they were come 
again from the chase they went and sought the woods if any of them had been hid in the 
thick of the woods ; and many they found and slew them anon. So it happened that as they 
went marching towards the place that the emperor was, they saw an owl sitting upon a 
tree above him ; and then they said amongst them that there was no man because they 
saw that bird there, and so they went their way ; and thus escaped the emperor from 
death. And then he went privily all by night till he came to his folk that were glad of his 
coming, and made great thankings to God Immortal, and to that bird by whom their lord 
was saved. And therefore principally above all fowls of the world they worship the owl ; 
and when they have any of their feathers they keep them full preciously instead of relics, 
and bear them upon their heads with great reverence ; and they hold themselves blessed 
and safe from all perils while that they have them together, and therefore they bear their 
feathers upon their heads. 

Every one will be reminded of the story of Mahomet and the spider. This 
was most likely the invention of a romancer ; but it may be suspected that the 
Tartar tale was framed to account for the veneration paid by some tribe to the 
owl, a relic of animal worship of which they had become ashamed. 

The Imprisoned Jews of the Ten Tribes. 

In the same region be the mountains of Caspian that men clepe Uber in the country. 
Between those mountains the Jews of ten lineages be enclosed, that men clepe Goth and 
Magoth, and they may not go out on no side. There were enclosed twenty-two kings with 
their people, that dwelled between the mountains of Scythia. There King Alexander 
chased them between these mountains, and then he thought for to enclose them through 
work of his men. But when he saw that he might not do it, ne bring it to an end, he 
prayed to God of Nature that He would perform that that he had begun. And all were it 
so that he was a Paynim and not worthy to be heard, yet God of his grace closed the 
mountains together, so that they dwell there all fast locked and enclosed with high moun- 
tains all about, save only on one side, and on that side is the sea of Caspian. 

And yet, nathless, men say that they shall go out in the time of Anti-Christ, and that 
they shall make great slaughter of Christian men. And therefore all the Jews that dwell 
in all lands learn always to speak Hebrew, in hope that when the other Jews shall go out 
that they may understand their speech, and to lead them into Christendom for to destroy 
the Christian people. For the Jews say that they know full well by their prophecies that 
they of Caspia shall go out, and spread throughout all the world, and that the Christian 
men shall be under their subjection as long as they have been in subjection of them. 

And if that ye wit how that they shall find their way, after that I have heard say I shall 
tell you. 

In the time of Anti-Christ a fox shall make there his train, and mine an hole where 
King Alexander let make the gates ; and so long shall he mine and pierce the earth, till 
that he shall pass through toward that folk. And when they see the fox they shall have 
great marvel of him, because that they saw never such a beast. For of all other beasts 
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they have enclosed amongst them save only the fox. And then they shall chase him and 
pursue him so strait till that he come to the same place that he came from. And then they 
shall dig and mine so strongly, till that they find the gates that King Alexander let make 
of great stones, and paving huge, well cemented and strong for the mastery. And those 
gates they shall break, and so go out by finding that issue. 

This is substantially the adventure in the Arabian Nights of Sindbad's 
deliverance from the charnel-house by following a fox or jackal. 

Mandeville's Apology for relating no more Marvels. 

There be many other divers countries and many other marvels beyond, that I have not 
seen. Wherefore of them I cannot speak properly to tell you the manner of them. And 
also in the countries where I have been be many more diversities of many wonderful things 
than I make mention of; for it were too long thing to devise you the manner. And there- 
fore that that I have devised you of certain countries, that I have spoken of before, I beseech 
your worthy and excellent noblesse, that it suffice to you at this time. For if that I devised you 
all that is beyond the sea, another man, peradventure, that would pain him and travail his 
body for to go into those marches for to ensearch these countries, might be blamed by my 
words in rehearsing many strange things ; for he might not say nothing of new, in the 
which the hearer might have either solace or disport, or lust, or liking in the hearing. For 
men say always that new things and new tidings be always pleasant to hear. Wherefore 
I will hold me still without any more rehearsing of diversities or of marvels that be beyond, 
to that intent and end that whoso will go into those countries he shall find enough to speak 
of that I have not touched of in no wise. 

Mandeville's conduct in leaving a crop of marvels for his successors to 
gather after him is indeed most considerate and Christian ! In the English 
version this passage is followed by the statement that he had submitted his 
narrative to the Pope at Rome, and, more successful than Foote when he 
sought to beguile Archbishop Seeker into revising his farce, obtained his 
Holiness's authentication of its contents all and sundry. " And so my book 
(albeit that many men ne list to give credence to nothing but to that that 
they see with their eye, ne be the author ne the person never so true) is 
affirmed and proved by our Holy Father in manner and form as I have said." 
This assertion is not in the original, and proves that the English version could 
not have been made before 1377, when the Pope returned to Rome from "the 
Babylonish captivity" at Avignon. No existing manuscript of this transcript 
is older than the fifteenth century, but it is not. certain that those now extant 
were the earliest. 

The above extracts will convey an idea of Mandeville's habitual style, and MeH/s of 
of the charm of his marvellous tales and quaint reflections, not unmingled ^^^^^'^'"^^ 
with information of real value, generally derived from more serious travellers 
than himself, respecting the condition of the Oriental world. As Mr. Pollard 
observes, his pre-eminence among the prose writers of his day arises not so 
much from actual superiority of talent as from the application of his talent 
to themes of more human and practical interest than prose had hitherto 
essayed, and admitting of treatment in a more agreeable style. It may be 
added that if he had really been an English writer his prose would probably 
not have been so decidedly in advance of his contemporaries, but that his 
translators were able to progress by emulating a degree of refinement not 
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yet attained by their own language. The translators of the Bible, of Plutarch, 
of Camden's History of Elizabeth^ of many other books that might be named, 
were to find themselves similarly braced and stimulated. A great translation 
may sometimes effect more for the language th in a great original work. 

Another translator of a celebrated book of English origin has not left us Minor prose 
in ignorance of his name. We are indebted to JOHN DE Trevisa (1326-1412) '^^'^^ 
for a translation of Higden's PolychronicoHy printed in the fifteenth century 
by Caxton, and reprinted along with the original in the ** Rolls Series." 
Trevisa also made a version of Bartholomew de Glanville's De Propridatibns 
RcniiHy of which the first printed edition was one of the earliest and finest 
books from the press of Caxton's successor, Wynkyn de Worde. He is 
credited also with several other translations which have remained in manu- 
script. All his work was performed for Thomas, Baron Berkeley, whose 
chaplain he was. The only original prose treatise of the age deserving of 
any notice is The Testament of Love, by Thomas Usk, and this not on account 
of its own merits, but from the singular fortunes of the author, and the 
circumstance of its having been ascribed to Chaucer. He had turned in 
1384 evidence against John de Northampton, the seditious Mayor of London, 
whose instrument he had been, and composed this treatise to justify himself. 
He thus regained the favour of King Richard, only to incur the animosity 
of the party headed by the Duke of Gloucester, w^ho compassed his execution 
in 1388. The book was composed somewhere between these dates. It is in 
form an imitation of the Consolation of Boethius, translated by Chaucer, 
and, the writer's name being for centuries disguised under an unsuspected 
anagram, it was attributed to Chaucer himself by his early uncritical editors 
(mainly because in Gower's Confessio Amantis Venus bids Chaucer make his 
Testament of Love in quite a different sense), and has actually been used as 
an authority for his life. It was not until our days that Professors Skeat and 
Bradley between them discovered and deciphered the anagram, and proved 
the author to be Usk. The book has been thought to evince symptoms of 
a desire to gain Chaucer's intercession ; if so, it must have been written 
before December 1386, w^hen Chaucer himself fell into disgrace. A more 
interesting book is '^ The Sixteen Revelations of Divine Love," and mystical 
meditations of the hermitess Juliana of Norwich, composed early in the 
fifteenth century. They are full of tender feeling, and have been four times 
printed. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE ENGLISH BIBLE— THE MIRACLE PLAY 

andE^^h'sk There is no literature, at least no important literature, so largely indebted 
Litetaiure as the English to a collection of writings in a foreign language, produced 
under circumstances exceedingly dissimilar to any that ever existed in 
England, and which may for practical purposes be regarded as a single 
book. These writings arose in nations which not merely appear to have 
little in common with either the Teutonic or the Celtic forefathers of the 
modern British, but which actually belonged to a different race of mankind. 
Large as is the infusion of the Hellenic mind into the later books of the 
Bible, every individual author is not merely an Oriental, but one abso- 
lutely estranged in blood from all the families which have combined to 
form the British race. Yet, were it possible to eliminate from British 
literature whatever it owes to the Bible, the residuum w^ould be like "the 
shorn and parcelled Oxus " in comparison with 

The majestic stream that flowed 
Right for the polar star, past Orgunje, 
Brimming and bright and large. 

Yet, on the other hand, if the literature of Britain is to some extent a 
derivative literature, there is no such other example of a literature having 
assimilated a foreign element so completely to itself. Latin literature owes 
everything to Greece, but Greek literature was by no means so thoroughly 
appropriated by it as the Scriptures have been appropriated by the English- 
speaking peoples. Reversing what has just been said, it may be asserted with 
equal truth that, could the Bible be erased from the consciousness of those 
peoples, it would forfeit well-nigh half of its influence over the world. If it is 
still a mighty power, it owes this, humanly speaking, to the reverence, and 
hardly less to the free handling, of England and the nations most closely allied 
to her in blood. The obligation thus conferred has been repaid by an 
elevation, a picturesqueness, and an affluence of beautiful sentiment which 
confers oii the literatures of these peoples a gieat advantage over those which, 
whether from national incompatibility, or the impediments created by sinister 
interests, have been more or less debarred from this treasury of grandeur. All 
modern nations, indeed, have borrowed more or less from the Scriptures, and 
been more or less influenced by them as literature ; but the Northern nations 
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alone, and more particularly the British, have so thoroughly assimilated them 
that they seem to have naturalised patriarchs and prophets as their own 
countrymen. 

This complete naturalisation of the Scriptures in Britain is, of course, Vast influence 
mainly to be accounted for by religious considerations, and may be paralleled ^f^^^^^^P- 
in some measure by the corresponding phenomena of the influence of the England 
Buddhist sacred writings, works of Indian origin, in China, Tartary, and 
Japan ; and of the Arabic Koran in Turkey and Persia. It is, indeed, an 
astonishing circumstance that the Turanian Turks and the Aryan Persians 
should have consented to receive not only their religion, but their law from 
the Semites ; yet there is every reason to believe that the national thought and 
life in those countries have been far less permeated by the foreign element than 
the national life and thought of Protestant Europe have been by the Bible. 
For this there is an obvious reason : the Bible, in admirable vernacular 
renderings, has passed into European literature, while the Koran, for all 
practical purposes, may be said to have never been translated at all. It is 
even asserted that the Koran cannot be translated, that its beauties are 
incapable of transfusion into any foreign idiom. How differently the case 
stands with Britain and the Bible is known to every person competent to read 
English, and this very familiarity blinds us to the extraordinary and unique 
position of our literature in claiming as one of its two supreme glories trans- 
lations of books which were ancient before it had itself so much as an existence. 
It would have been nearly a parallel case if Virgil, instead of composing an 
original epic, had translated Homer ; if his version had become as thoroughly 
national a poem as his JEneid has ; and if Cicero could have occupied the 
place in the literature of Rome which Shakespeare fills in the literature of 
England. 

The history of the English Bible from Caedmon to the Authorised Version History of the 
of 161 1 is full of literary and personal interest. It is divided into two clearly "^'^ ' ^ 
distinguished periods by the Reformation. Before this great epoch trans- 
lations were made from the Latin Vulgate, which in the general ignorance of 
Greek and Hebrew w^as invested with the respect due to the original. After the 
Reformation, versions were made from the languages of the writers. No longer 
proscribed, but encouraged by authority ; no longer confined to manuscript, 
but disseminated by the printing-press ; the Bible took a position and exerted 
an influence which had until then been unattainable. There is, notwithstanding, 
sufficient evidence that throughout the Middle Ages the national life had been 
largely leavened by the knowledge of the Scriptures which indirectly reached 
the people through liturgical services, ecclesiastical legends, dramatic per- 
formances, and the vernacular homilies of priests and friars. Not, how- 
ever, until the time of Wycliffe do they become ostensibly an important 
factor in the mind of England, or assume a position in great English 
literatuie. The literary history of the English Bible practically begins 
with him ; before, however, entering upon his relation to it, which is itself 
only a section of a wider sphere of activity, it will be desirable to trace 
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jtfith brevity, as far as possible, the Bible's subterranean course through the 
mediaeval age, 
TheEnglhb The almost exclusively religious character of Anglo-Saxon literature after 

" ' the conversion of the people to Christianity has already been remarked. 

Several poetical compositions of considerable beauty upon secular themes 
remain, but the works of the chief hterary representatives of the age, Caedmon, 
Cynewulf, and their disciples, are entirely Biblical or ecclesiastical. The 
poems attributed to Caedmon are mainly paraphrases of Scripture, and it is 
no more than justice to style them the first English Bibles. More precise 
and literal versions followed. Beda died 
while translating the Gospel of John, and 
translations of other portions are attributed 
by tradition to Eadfrith, Bishop of Lindis- 
farne, and to Alcuin in the eighth century, 
and to Alfred in the ninth. These, if they 
ever existed, have perished ; but the trans- 
lated Psalter of Aldhelm, Abbot of Malmes- 
bury and Bishop of Sherborne, at the 
beginning of the eighth century, survives 
in a single copy, edited by Thorpe in 1835. 
It is partly in prose and partly in verse. 
Next come some highly interesting ex- 
amples of vernacular Scripture in the inter- 
linear translations of the Vulgate text which 
are found in ancient manuscripts of the 
Gospels. The most important are the 
Portrait of Wydiffe Lindisfarne Gospels and the Rushworth 

Fr«mBak-.-'iUus^ir^u«&ripi^rum\i.jorh Qospels, pricclcss MSS. each provided 
with an interlinear Saxon rendering, most 
probably added early in the tenth century. These labours of solitary monks 
cannot be appealed to as proofs of a desire for Biblical knowledge among the 
people at large, but show at least that there were those who desired that the 
Scriptures should be accessible to those unacquainted with Latin. Such was 
the aim of Aelfric, the most celebrated Saxon ecclesiastic of his day, of whose 
extensive versions from the Bible we have already spoken. These would 
probably have yielded abundant fruit if Alfred had been upon the throne, but 
in the stagnant period immediately preceding the Conquest there was noi 
enough mental oxygen to support combustion. The Conquest occasioned a 
great solution of continuity. The Normans do not appear to have at that 
time taken any interest in the Scriptures, and when at length the more 
thoughtful and devout portion of the community recovered in some measure 
from the blow that had laid it prostrate, the language of the old versions had 
become obsolete, and the foreign hierarchy discouraged the preparation of 
new ones. Cranmer and More nevertheless declare that such versions existed, 
and Foxe attributes their disappearance to the havoc wrought at the dis- 
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solution of the nn>n;isteries. These statements appear groundless : at all 
events, though there is sufficient evidence of a fair acquaintance with the 
leading events and personages of Scripture history among all classes, two 
Psalters by William de Shoreham and Richard Rolle are the only noticeable 
vestiges of vernacular Biblical translation between the age of Aelfric and the age 
of VVyclitfe. Even ihese 
belong to the first half of 
the fourteenth century, 
a period when the in- 
fluences pregnant with 
a Wyciiffe were already 
manifesting themselves. 
Bishop Stubbs, as we 
have seen, remarks a 
considerable deteriora- 
tion in the ideals of the 
fourteenth century as 
compared with those of 
the preceding age. It 
would pet haps be more 
correct to say that new 
ideals were taking the 
place of the old. The 
mediaeval conception of 
life had in the thir- 
teenth century attained 
its highest development. 
Innocent the Third, 
Thomas Aquinas, St. 
Krancis, St. Dominic, 
had in their respective 
ways developed it to the 
greatest possible extent, 
and Dar.tehad enshrined 
it in a monument which, 

like other sacred fanes. From William of Shoreham'a Psalter 

might serve equally for Bn/ish Mmeum.AM. mss. fjiTt 

shrine or sepulchre. Had 

Europe been China, the system thus wrought out might have been stereotyped /«/'" 
for ages : but every thinking European admitted the possibility of improvement ^!^'^, 
in the departments of secular information ; and although to most contempo- if"'" 
raries of Dante belief and knowledge appeared perfectly compatible, it was 
soon discovered that the extension of the one involved the modification of 
the other. The full exposition of this simple but momentous circumstance 
would lead us too far from our actual theme of the English Bible, but in one 
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of its phases it is too intimately connected with this to be passed over. The 
medisevai syslem of thought was not, like the ancient theology of Egvpt, 
professedly complete in and sufficient to itself. It was admittedly based upon 
an earlier dispensation, with which it was bound to harmonise ; the sludy of 
the documents of this earlier age, therefore, could not be omitted by the 
student of the later ; and the resuliing discovery that in fact they were not in 
harmony, but that the Church had diverged from the Scriptures in many 
particulars, could not but lead those who sought to correct such aberrations 
to bring their case to the knowledge of their fellows by placing the primitive 
documents before them, which could only be effected through the medium of 
vernacular translations. Hence the coincidence of that general dissatisfaction 
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with ecclesiastical corruptions of which Chaucer and Gower afford such 
decisive evidence with that movement towards the production of an English 
Bible which became personified in JOHN Wycliffe. 

Johit Wycliffe Wycliffe was a Yorkshireman, bom, sometime between 1320 and 1330, at Hipswell 

a village about a mile from the picturesque town of Richmond in the North Riding. 
Of his parentage we know nothing, but he may probably have been connected with the 
Wycliffes of Wycliffe. on the Yorkshire side of the Tees opposite Barnard Castle, a 
family of station, who had been lords of the manor ever since the Conquest. Of his 
early life nothing is known with certainty; but if, as is most probable, he is to be 
identified with the John de Wycliffe who was Master of Balliol College in 1 361, he must 
have led the life of an Oxford scholar in divinity. It then took sixteen years for the 
candidate to arrive at the degree of D.D., and we are justified in picturing Wycliffe as 
an assiduous student, with thoughts for the time bounded by the knowledge he was 
seeking to acquire. Nor would such a training be unsuitable for the future reformer. 
It is noticeable — and the remark is true of all religious societies without excepti' n, 
great or small, Catholic or Protestant— that the Church and the University take opposite 
sides. The Church labours to keep things as they are, the University to innovate. 
Church rulers, from the Pope to the Synod, are always more or Itss in CT-flict with the 
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University professor. We have not here to produce the numerous causes wnich might 
be alleged in explanation of this phenomenon, but merely to point out that Wycliffe 
might never have been heard of if he had been in his youth a parish priest. 

The Mastership of Balliol was not then the great post that it is now, and there seems Wydiffe at 
no doubt that Wycliffe resigned it in 1361 for the lectory of FiUingham in the diocese ^"' ^"' 
of Lincoln, to which he was 
presented by the Colkge. The 
identity of the master and the 
rector with the reformer seems 
certain, but other notices about 
this time probably refer to 
other persons of the same 
name. Only one is of im- 
portance. It has been dis- 
puted whether the reformer is 
to be ideniified with the John 
de Wycliffe who, in 1365, was 
appointed by Archbishop IsHp 
to the headship of Canterbury 
Hall, a theological college 
founded by the Archbishop, 
and who unsuccessfully ap>- 
pealed to Rome against his 
removal by I slip's successor 
Langham. It is incontestable 
that the identity of the two 
W>cliffes was asserted in the 
reformer's lifetime by his ad- 
versaries, who imputed his 
hostility to the monks to his 
having been displaced in their 
favour. When, however, it is 
considered that another John 
Wycliffe was in 1361 pre- 
sented by Archbishop Islip to 
the rectory of Mayfield, the 
place of the Primate's own 
country residence, and thpt 
the Archbishop endeavoured 
to annex this rectory to ihe 

wardenship of the hall he had founiled, it can scarcely be doubted that the warden 
and the rector were the same person, and consequently that the warden is not to 
be identified with the reformer. This is the more probable since Wycliffe appears 
not to have taken the degree of doctor in divinity until 1372. He must by this time 
have acquired considerable reputation, for in 1374 his name is second in a commission 
dispatched to Bruges to settle disputes with the Pope respecting the intrusion of 
foreigners inio English benefices, and similar abuses. If, as the St. Albans chronicler 
asserts, Wycliffe had in 1377 " for some years " been " barking against the Church," he 
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probably represented the reforming party, which expressed the views of the Parliament 
but not of the Court. The mission produced little effect. It is difificult to date 
Wycliffe's first known literary production, a tract against the tribute claimed by the 
Pope from England, in which he cites a Parliamentary debate which may have occurrec 
either in 1366 or 1374. The most important of his numerous Latin works, De Dotnin. 
Divino and De Domino Civili, in which he works out a thesis of Fitzralph, Archbishop 
of Armagh, that the gifts of God are conditional, and that deadly sin deprives a man 

of all right to possess anything, were 
<4tf(!Kflttpfl^ probably written between 1372 and 

1377- 

We are very imperfectly informed 

of the details of Wycliffe's activity 
during this period, but he had evi- 
dently become closely identified with 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 
the most important person in the 
kingdom since the death of the Black 
Prince and the decline of Edward IIL's 
faculties, and who was bitterly opposed 
to the extortions of the Roman Court 
and the pretensions of the English 
clergy. Wycliffe must have made him- 
self conspicuous as a supporter of the 
Duke, or the bishops would not have 
taken the strong step of y)roceeding 
against him for the heresies which 
they professed to have discovered in 
his writings. In February 1377 he 
appeared before the assembled pre- 
lates in St. Paul's Cathedral, escorted 
by the Duke of Lancaster and nu- 
merous supporters. A violent scene 
ensued between the Duke and the 
Bishop of London, the assembly broke 
up in confusion, and no further pro- 
ceedings took place until the following 
December, when a Papal bull arrived 
enjoining that Wycliffe should be 
delivered into the custody of the Archbishop of Canterbury. But in the interim 
Wycliffe had been growing in influence and popularity ; he had been consulted by 
Parliament on the lawfultiess of stopping the exportation of money to Rome ; the citizens 
of London, though antagonistic to his patron Lancaster, generally took his part ; the 
University of Oxford, though censuring him for incautiousness, refused to condemn him 
as a heretic ; when at length, February 1378, he appeared before the bishops at Lambeth, 
the young king's mother interfered in his favour, and a tumult among the citizens 
interrupted the proceedings. Wycliffe was directed by the bishops to desist from 
preaching, but paid no attention to the injunction. Like Luther at a later period, he 
had partly drifred, partly been driven, into a position of hostility to the Church which 
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he had no intention of assuming when he began his career as a reformer. In the year 
of his trial, 1378, an event occurred which could not but exert ihe greatest influence on 
his attitude towards Rome, the Great Schism, when the Papacy was claimed by two rival 
Popes, each wi h a plausible, neither with an unimpeachable title, each anathematising 

the other, and each receiving the allegiance of a moiety of Christendom. From this 

time commence those phases of Wycliffe's activity which have rendered his name 

immortal. Hitherto he had been an academical and clerical tribune of the people; 

henceforth it is his one purpose to bring the Gospel to the knowledge of the pcor. 

The machinery employed by Wycliffe to this end was twofold— the organisation of a Wycim, 

company of preachers something in the manner afterwards adopted by Wesley, and the ■"S""'"''™ 

translation of the Scriptures into ' o/Ais/eiimien 

the vulgar tongue. It is the 

latter alone with which we aie 

concerned as literary historians; 

but it will be expedient briefly to 

trace the remainder of Wycliffe's 

life before describing the achieve- 
ment which has given him his 

great place in the history of the 

English language and English 

literature. 

According to the statement 

of a hostile chronicler, WyclifTe 

"gaihered around him many 

disciples in his pravity living in 

Oxford, clad in long russet gowns 
of one pattern, going on foot, 
ventilating his errors among the 
people and publicly preaching 
them in sermons." These were 
at first obliged to be priests, but „, ,.„ , „ 

afterwards laymen were admitted, WycUffes PiUpit in Lutterworth Church 

With this missionary organisation, with the support of princely personages like John 
01 baunt, and with the sympathy of the University, Wycliffe might perhaps have antici- 
pated the English Reformation by a century and a half but for the too rapid develop- 
ment of his own views and their identification in the popular mind with innovations in 
secular matters. That his reasonmgs on religious matters should have conducted him 
to the denial of the doctrine of Transubstantiation is nothing wonderful, but he was taking 
up a position to which the average mind of thai day could not follow him, and justifying 
the accusation of heresy, hitherto regarded as frivolous. Here conscience left him no 
alternative, but he cannot be aa|uitted of indiscretion in pushing to injudicious and, 
indeed, fanatical extremes his views on the compulsory poverty of the clergy, and his 
ammosuy against the monastic orders, which ultimately came to comprehend the 
mendicant friars, of whom he had been wont to speak favourably. By thus stirring up 
questions which might well have slumbered, he not only estranged powerful supporters, 
but imparted a colour of fanaticism to his doctrine which rendered it easy to make him 
responsible for the excesses committed in the peasants' revolt of 1381, whose leaders, 
mdeed. probably were Wyclitfites, but much else also. Society was thoroughly alarmed. 
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and the tide turned against Wycliffe. Archbishop Courlenay, his old antagonist as 
Bishop of London, succeeded in 1382 in extorting a reluctant condemnation from the 
University, and Wycliffe retired to his Leicestershire rectory of Lutterworth. It speaks 
for the extraordinary influence he had attained, and the protection he received in high 
quarters, that his triumphant and exasperated enemies never ventured to molest him 
there. The condemned heretic remained in peaceful possession of his living, and went 
on preaching, teaching, issuing polemical treatises, and engaged, above all things, in the 

work which has chiefly made 
him illustrious, the translation 
of the Bible into English. On 
the last day of 1384 he died 
from the effects of a paralytic 
stroke which had befallen him 
three days previously. In 142& 
his remains were disinterred 
and flung into ihe river in 
obedience to a decree of the 
Council of Constance, which 
had remained unexecuted for 
thirteen years, and probably 
would never have been issued 
but for the influence his 
opinions were exerting in 
Bohemia. It was there, in- 
deed, that after the violent 
suppression of Wyclifl^sm and 
Lollardry under Henry IV., 
the most visible traces of his 
opinions were to be found- 
Huss owed everything to him, 
and was the channel through 
Henty IV. „Yikh WyclifTe's o|>inions 

Afttriiu poriraiiin iiu National Partraii Gaiury reached the German Re- 

formers; the scholastic form 
in which they had been expressed, however, prevented their exerting any great influence 
under the changed conditions of those times. His pulpit remains in his church at 
Lutterworth ; and a splendid literary monument has been erected to him in the 
nineteenth century by Forshall and Madden's grand edition of his Bible (Oxford, 
1850), followed by the labours of Lechler, Shirley, Poole, Matthew, and other scholars i 
and of t«o societies which have published Ihe writings attributed to him, some of 
them of doubtful anihenticity. 
Like Homer among the rhapsodists, Raphael at the Vatican, and many 
another leading figure in history, Wycliffe appears as the centre of a band of 
colleagues and disciples, participators in his work, and whose shares it is not 
always ea'^y to discriminate from his own. There must long have been a wish 
among '.lie more pious and enlightened members of the clergy and monastic 
orders lo give the people the Scriptures in their native tongue. The accom- 
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plishment of this desire would naturally be impeded by the low state of 
education among the people in general, and by the politic apprehensions of 
the rulers of the Church, who could not but be well aware that the reading 
of the Bible without note or comment, or even with these, must be productive 
of heresy. Two distinct currents among those favourable to the dissemination 
of the Scriptures may accordingly be traced — the purely devotional, most 
powerful among monks and ascetics, and the doctrinal, represented by the 
Lollards, who, though not known in England under that name until 
Wycliffe's times, had existed from the beginning of the fourteenth century 
as protesters against the worldliness of the Church. That the devotional 
element had at first the upper hand is shown by the fact that the first 
translations from Scripture were Psalters ; while the affinity between this 
tendency and the reforming movement is evinced by the popularity of 
the translator of the Psalter, Richard Rolle, among the Lollards, which 
probably deprived him of the honour of canonisation. Rolle, a hermit, was 
likely to be chiefly interested in the more spiritual portions of Scripture ; 
the movement for the translation of Scripture as a whole would naturally 
spring up in the homes of learning, where men's knowledge and sympathies 
were wider, and was fitly impersonated in so eminent an Oxford scholar as 
John Wycliffe. 

Wycliffe had begun early to comment upon Scripture if what has been iVycUffe's 
alleged, though on no very convincing testimony, to have been his first ^scriptures ^ 
work, a commentary on the Revelation, was, as usually thought, produced 
as early as 1352. It seems to have been in the form of lectures, notes 
from which were afterwards expanded into a treatise by his disciple Purvey. 
It can only be conjectured whether his attention to apocalyptic Scripture was 
actuated by the Black Death and the other recent calamities of his times. 
Eight years later, according to the date sometimes given, he is thought to be 
found engaged in the more momentous undertaking of a translation of the 
Gospels, accompanied by a commentary, not in the main his own, but chiefly 
rendered from the Fathers. If, however, the work really dated from this 
period, it can hardly have obtained much notice, as Wycliffe's adversaries 
make no reference to it until the latter years of his life. There is little doubt, 
nevertheless, that Wycliffe did translate the Gospels, and the version of the 
rest of the New Testament may also have proceeded from him. In the rest 
of his work he was, like Moses, upborne by two helpers, one a fellow- 
interpreter, the other a general reviser and corrector. Both were Oxford 

scholars. 

Nicholas of Hereford, a man to be remembered with honour, notwith- Nicholas of 
standing his subsequent backsliding, as the first English translator of the Old ^*^^^f^^'^ 
Testament after Anglo-Saxon times, was a Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford, 
where Wycliffe had had rooms, and appears in 1382 as a frequent occupant of 
the pulpit of St. Mary's, from which so many different views have been pro- 
pounded, in support of Wycliffe s doctrines. Under pressure from the Arch- 
bishop he was in the summer of that year prohibited from preaching, was 
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excommunicated shortly afterwards, and immediately betook himself to Rome to 
protest against his condemnation. As he was detained in Italy until 1385, the 
year after Wyclifife's death, his translation of the Old Testament must have been 
executed by 1382. It finishes abruptly in the middle of the book of Baruch, 
as though it had been interrupted, and the remainder of the Apocrypha may 
have been translated by Wycliffe himself. Hereford was again condemned at 
Rome and sentenced to perpetual imprisonment. The troubles of Italy aided 
him to escape. In 1386 he was again in England, and seems to have been at 
large until about 1388, when he fell into the hands of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and was harassed until he consented to recant. His recantation 
must have been regarded as sincere, for he afterwards held preferment as 
chancellor and treasurer of Hereford, and is accused of having joined in the 
persecution of his old associates. In his latter years he became a Carthusian 
monk. In judging what seems his weakness or treachery, it must not be 
forgotten that some of Wycliffe's followers mingled religious reformation with 
views that struck at the foundations of society and estranged many who wished 

them well. , ,■ r ui u 

No such excuse need be pleaded for John Purvey, who, if for a while he 

bowed to the storm, proved a very Abdiel in comparison. He appears to have 
been born in Buckinghamshire, and to have been educated at Oxford. He 
was Wycliffe's curate at Lutterworth, and whether of his own accord or by his 
superior's injunction undertook a thorough revision of the Bible of Wycliffe 
and Hereford, with the special view of amending Hereford's cramped and over- 
Latinised style. Leaving Lutterworth after Wycliffe's death, he appears to have 
finished his work at Bristol about 1388. In 1390 he was imprisoned, but still 
found means to write. If his imprisonment lasted till 1401, the date of the 
atrocious statute De hcerelico comburendo, it can hardly be wondered that his 
spirit should have been bowed to recantation in that year, when he was 
relieved from spiritual censures and inducted into a Kentish vicarage, which 
his conscience would not suffer him to retain. In 142 1 he was again im- 
prisoned, and he appears as a petitioner to Cardinal Beaufort so late as 1427. 

Purvey has left us an account of his manner of proceeding, undoubtedly as 
accurate as it is quaint and touching : 

A simple creature hath translated the Bible out of Latin into English. First, this 
simple creature had much travail, with divers fellows and helpers, to gather many old 
Bibles and other doctors and common glosses, and to make one Latm B.ble some deal 
tme • and then to study it anew, the text with the gloss and other doctors as he might get, 
and specially Nicolaus de Lyra on the Old Testament that helped full much in this work ; 
the third time to counsel with old grammarians and old divines of hard words and hard 
sentences how they might be best understood and translated ; the fourth time to translate 
as he could to the sentence, and to have many good fellows and cunning at the correcting 
of the translation. 

It would thus appear that Purvey's work upon the translation of Wycliffe 
and Hereford, more particularly the latter's portion, went beyond the mere 
correction of the style ; that copies of the Vulgate were collated to ascertain 

^ Part ; German, tAet'/. 
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the preferable readings, and commentators of reputation, such as Nicolaus de 
Lyra, consulted in hopes of their annotations throwing light upon diffi- 
cult passages ; and that so many coadjutors were invoked that Purvey must 
be regarded as the principal of a small college or scriptorium. As his 
revision appears to have occupied more time than the actual translation work 
of Wycliffe and Hereford, it may be inferred that they had been less zealous for 
absolute accuracy. A translator of the Vulgate, well acquainted with Latin, 
would be able to proceed with great expedition so long as he did not concern 
himself with niceties, but, like the monk in The Misfortunes of Elpliiti, ^* took a 
single and simple draught of whatever was before him." If he undertook to 
balance the readings of the various MSS. his course would be much retarded. 
It is not said w^hether any use was made of the French version which then 
existed, and which is mentioned in Pui*vey's Prologue ; and the absence of 
reference to any more ancient English translations than Wycliffe's throws 
great doubt upon the assertion of their existence by Cranmer, More, and 
Foxe. 

It would, of course, have been impossible for Wycliffe's version, even as 
amended by Purvey, to have established itself as the national translation, if for 
this reason only, that it w^as made from the Vulgate. No translation of a 
translation can take classic rank, and, could the general circulation of Wycliffe's 
version have been assured, could it even have expelled the Vulgate from the 
Liturgy, the completeness of its success, by stimulating the desire for acquaint- 
ance with the original language of the sacred writings, must soon have deprived 
it of special authority. It is, nevertheless, a memorable event in the history 
of English literature, greatly enriching the language and aiding to give it 
consistency ; although its limited circulation, the rudimentary character of its 
prose, and its derivation from an incorrect Latin version, forbade it to bestow 
that assured stability upon our speech which this owes to the Authorised 
Version and its immediate predecessors. When, however, it is considered that 
upwards of 150 copies of Purvey 's recension are known to exist, notwith- 
standing the hostility of the clergy in the fifteenth century and the wholesale 
devastation of libraries in the sixteenth, it is clear that its influence cannot have 
been inconsiderable ; while it is no less significant that none of these copies 
appear to be later than 1430. 

The translation to which Purvey's Prologue is prefixed is manifestly the 
later of the two, for he says, speaking of the errors of the Latin Vulgate : ** The 
common Latin Bibles have more need to be corrected, as many as I have seen 
in my life, than hath the English Bible late translated." This late translation 
can be no other than Wycliffe and Hereford's. The object of his revision was 
not merely to amend the errors of the preceding version, w^hich he commends 
by implication as being after all more correct than most copies of the Vulgate, 
but to eliminate obsolete expressions and soften asperities of style. It has 
been remarked that he allows himself more freedom as he proceeds, and that 
the latter part is nearer to modern diction than the earlier. It is, nevertheless, 
no more than a revision of the Wycliffe-Hereford translation, and the differences 
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between the two have been greatly exaggerated. The following passage will 
afford the means of comparison : 

Hereford. 

And the Lord seide to Abram, after that Loth was divyded from him, Heave up thine 
eyes ever ryght, and se for the place in the which thou art now to the north and south, to 
the est and west ; al the lande that thou beholdest I shall give to thee and to thi seede, for 
to evermore. And I shall make thi seede as poudir of the erthe, if the men niyght en 
noumbre the poudir of the erthe, and thi seede too shall men noumbre. Aryse thanne and 
overgo the lond in lengthe and in brede, for I am to gyve it to thee. Abram thanne, 
mouyng his tabernacle, cam and dwellide biside the valey of Mambre, the which is in 
Ebron, and bildide there an auter to the Lord. 

Purvey. 

And the Lord seide to Abram, after that Loth was departed from him : Reise thine eyen 
forth right, and se from the place in which thou art now, to the north and south, to the east 
and west ; Y schal gyve al the lond which thou seest to thee and to thi seid, til in to 
with outen ende. And Y schal make thi seid as the dust of erthe ; if any man may noumbre 
the dust of erthe, also he schal now noumbre thi seid. Therfor rise thee, and passe thoroe 
the lond in his length and breede, for Y schal gyve it to thee. Therfor Abram, mouynge 
his tabernacle, cam and dwellide bisidis the vallei of Mambre, which is in Ebron, and he 
bildede there an auter to the Lord. 

A comparison with the Authorised Version will be found instructive as 
showing how little the language has changed, and to how great an extent 
Wycliffe's is the basis of our modern English Bible. 

And the Lord said unto Abram, after that Lot was separated from him. Lift up now 
thine eyes, and look from the place where thou art northward, and southward, and east- 
ward, and westward. For all the land which thou seest, to thee will I give it, and to thy 
seed for ever. And I will make thy seed as the dust of the earth : so that if a man can 
number the dust of the earth, then shall thy seed also be numbered. Arise, walk through 
the land in the length of it and the breadth of it ; for I will give it unto thee. Then Abram 
removed his tent, and came and dwelt in the plain of Mamre, which is in Hebron, and 
built there an altar unto the Lord. 

Wycliffe's Cranmcr's secretary, Ralph Morice, tells us that when the new version of the 

T^'Au7h^Hsed Bible was undertaken in the reign of Henry VIII., '* an old English translation " 
Version of the New Testament, unquestionably Wycliffe's, was copied and sent in por- 

tions to the bishops and other divines engaged, with directions ** to send back 
their parts corrected." Cranmer's New Testament, then, was not regarded as 
an entirely new translation, and the similarity of the versions of the Old Testa- 
ment throughout proves that they were treated in the same manner. When 
the Authorised Version was undertaken under James I., the first injunction to 
the translators w^as " The ordinary Bib'e read m the church, commonly called 
the Bishops' Bible, to be followed, and as little altered as the truth of the 
original will permit." It is hence sufficiently clear that, although the influence 
of Wycliffe and his coadjutors on the doctrinal controversies which chiefly 
interested them was small, their labours produced an effect of which they 
never dreamed in moulding the language. Had their version perished, the 
English speech it has so largely fashioned would have been a different thing. 
Left to themselves, Cranmer and his associates would have produced a noble 
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rendering indeed, but in all probability more ornate and more remote from 
the simplicity of the Saxon. Wycliffe, therefore, though he wrote in large 
measure by proxy, deserves a high place among the masters and moulders of 
English. A recent attempt to deprive him of the honour hardly merits 
refutation, any more than the extraordinary discovery that the Wycliffe 
Bible was authorised by the Church. The translators would have been only 
too happy to cite such a licence ; but the attitude of the writer of Purvey's 
Prologue is that of one deprecating censure and dreading persecution. 

The most important of Wycliffe's numerous writings are in Latin, and the iVydifffs 
principal among these are so linked together as to form a coherent system of y^^tin^ 
theology. The English writings are of more temporary and occasional 
character. Many of them are, no doubt, the work of disciples, scarcely 
distinguishable in style, and still less in tendency, from Wycliffe's own. The 
influence of Wycliffe on the English language and literature was most salutary, 
and it is deeply to be regretted that it did not extend much farther. He could 
not, like Luther, create a literature, but he could and did prove the fitness of 
English prose for rendering the noblest works from other languages, and for 
the discussion of whatever interests mankind. Had an epoch of active 
literary production followed, English literature would have attained perfection 
and exerted an European influence much sooner than w^as the case. The 
triumph of the hierarchy under the Lancastrian kings, reinforced by the 
general intellectual stagnation which unaccountably crept all over Europe, 
destroyed all such anticipations. Wycliffe himself may be blamed for having 
lent strength to the reaction by the violence and fanaticism of his views on 
politics and property and other matters outside his proper sphere, but all 
causes may be summed in one, *' the fulness of time was not yet." 

It is difficult to form any positive opinion as to the genuineness of the 
works ascribed to Wycliffe, his sermons excepted. "The Crete sentence of 
Curs explained," from which we are about to give an extract, lacks sufficient 
external authentication, but breathes the spirit of the Reformer so completely 
that even if not from his pen, it may fairly represent the spirit of his WTitings : 

Of this may men see how perilous it is to covet prelacy or great benefice in the Church, 
sith no man almost cometh to them without pride, vain glory, and simony. Therefore 
said St. Gregory and the common law of the Church, that honour and prelacy should not 
be given to them that seek and covet it, but to such men as flee honours and dignity ; and 
the same saith St. Austin and Chrysostom, with other doctors. For Christ teacheth us by 
St. Paul, that no man shall take honour to him but that is cleped of God, as Aaron was. 
Therefore Moses and the holy prophet Jeremy, hallowed in his mother's womb, excused 
them meekly when God bid them take the leading and governing of the people, and the 
holy prophet Ysaye durst not take this office at God's proffer till he was cleansed from sin 
by the angel's ministration, and inflamed with God's science and charity. Therefore 
St. Gregory and St. Austin fled at all their power to be bishops, but sought to live in 
devotion and study of holy writ and in low degree, and coveted not the highness of their 
states but with sorrow and great dread of God, and for great need of Christian souls, took 
this state, not of honour, but of travail and business, as Austin and Jerome witness. Lord \ 
what stirreth us fools, full of ignorance and much sin, that cannot govern one soul well, to 
seek so busily great states where we shall govern many thousand, and for the least of them 
all answer at doomsday to the blood of Jesus Christ — guilty of shedding thereof if any 
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perish by our default ? Where strong champions and pillars of holy Church dread so sore 
to govern a few souls, why rotten festues* seek so much charge ? Certes it is full sooth that 
St. John with the gilden mouth saith, with law canoun, that what clerk seeketh or desireth 
prelacy or primacy in earth, shall find confusion in heaven. 

None of the portraits of Wycliffe are authentic. A single contemporary 
testimony describes him as spare and ascetic, which may well be believed of 
one who led the life of a student all his days. He was even more of a 
scholar than of a popular leader, *' in theology more eminent, in philosophy 
second to none." The purity of his moral character is shown by the absence 
of any imputations upon it, notwithstanding the number and exasperation of 
his enemies. His disinterestedness speaks for itself. His leading character- 
istic is a fervent zeal for righteousness ; if this zeal degenerated into fanaticism 
he had much excuse in the circumstances of his time. He was less of a 
statesman than Calvin or Cranmer, and more of a prophet. In many respects 
he may be compared to Luther, but he lacked Luther's vigorous common 
sense. His relation to the reformers of the sixteenth century may be com- 
pared to tnat of the men of the Long Parliament to the men of the Revolu- 
tion ; the former were the nobler, and the latter the wiser ; but the exaggerated 
idealism of the first was the indispensable preliminary and condition of the 
latter's durable achievements. 

While a handful of persecuted men were thus endeavouring to give the 
English people the Bible in their own language, a knowledge of Scripture history 
was maintained and diffused by a totally different process, which had at all events 
the advantages of being as intelligible to the unlettered as to the educated, and 
of giving no umbrage to the clergy. This was the exhibition of sacred, including 
ecclesiastical, history to the eye by means of dramatic representations, which his- 
torians of the drama have distinguished, although the distinction is practically 
unimportant, into mysteries and miracle plays according as the subject was 
scriptural or derived from the legends of the Saints. To these was in process 
of time added a third class, moralities, allegorical plays in which the characters 
were wholly or partly personified vices or virtues. By this imperfect means 
some knowledge of the Bible was preserved among the mass of the people, and 
an ember kept alight ready to burst out into flame upon a favourable occasion. 
Equally remarkable in another point of view was the reappearance, in however 
disfigured a shape, of public dramatic entertainments at a period when the 
revival of the secular drama seemed inconceivable to the European mind. 

It is needless to retrace the often told story of the suppression of dramatic 
performances upon the establishment of Christianity. This was even more 
complete than hitherto believed, for the drama on the sufferings of Christ 
attributed to St. Gregory of Nazianzus has been snown to be centuries later 
than his time. Pantomimic entertainments, indeed, of a low and indecent 
class, seem to have been largely frequented in the days of Justinian, but after a 
while even they die out, and the dramatic art is only represented by two very 
different classes of persons : strolling actors scarcely to be distinguished from 
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jugglers and posture-makers ; and erudite monks and nuns who occasionally 
produced Latin plays on sacred subjects, which may have been acted by their 
pupils. The palmary instance is the set of dramas composed in the tenth 
century by Hroswitha, Abbess of Gandersheim, poor as theatrical compositions, 
but whose Latinity would have earncl them the character of fabrications of a 
later age, were not the palaeographical evidence conclusive of their genuine- 
ness, it is not, however, to either of these sources that we can trace the revival 
of a mediaeval drama in the miracle play. This must lather be sought in the 
dramatic character assumed by the services of the Church as a consequence 
of their language having become unintelligible to the bulk of the people. It 
assuredly never entered the minds of the early teachers of Christianity that 
there would come a time when congregations would be unable to understand 
Christian services : and so far were they from desiring to keep the people in 
ignorance that they promoted with all their power the translation of the Hebrew 
and Greek Scriptures into Latin, Syriac, Coptic, and Gothic while these were 
yet living and spoken languages. When, however, the utterly unforeseen and 
unexpected came to pass, and Latin was replaced by what must have appeared 
to the educated man a corrupt jargon, reverence and habitude conspired with 
less worthy motives to maintain the ancient liturgies and the ancient transla- 
tions as the vehicles of public worship, and consequently to render this un- 
intelligible to the worshippers. The natural result was a disposition to call in 
the eye to remedy the failure of the ear, to lay more stress than formerly upon 
gesture, ceremony, and decoration, and thus to invest liturgy more and more 
with the character of drama. As observed by the historian of the English 
drama, just as the ancient plays were divided between the dialogue of the 
actors and the songs of the chorus, so the liturgy had its epical and lyrical 
portions ; the former readings from Scripture and showings forth of divine 
mysteries ; the latter chants and anthems. It was not that dramas were 
expressly composed for liturgical purposes, but that germs already present 
in the ritual developed into dramatic representations. At last the religious 
drama went forth from the Church into the open air as an offshoot of 
liturgy, a kindred yet independent form of service. By a further important, 
yet highly natural development, it was allowed to be expressed in the 
vernacular, not being deemed likely to give birth to heresy or foster a 
spirit of inquiry. Thus was the drama restored by the very institution 
which had taken it away, and which would still have denounced it except 
as the supposed medium of religious edification. The evolutionary process 
was slow, and is to us obscure, but on the whole it may be concluded 
that the mystery or miracle play was an accepted institution in Central 
Europe towards the end of the eleventh century. It does not appear to 
have taken root in Italy or Spain, in both of which countries it was destined 
to assume a more cultivated literary form and to develop a higher style of 
poetry than elsewhere, until the thirteenth century. The earliest known date 
for a miracle play is in England, where a Lucius de Sancta Katharina was acted 
early in the twelfth century. This may probably have been in Latin. The 
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vernacular gained ground slowly ; and at one time was the language of the 
inferior characters, while the more exalted personages spoke the learned 
tongue, an arrangement exactly analogous to the distribution of Sanscrit 
and Pracrit between the characters of a Hindoo play. So long as French 
continued to be the Court language in England, royal personages used it on 
the stage as a token of their dignity. In one of the mystery plays King 
Herod gravely remarks that he is tired of talking French. 
Early writers Although the religious drama became as much a part of the national life in 
piays^ England as in any other country, it was probably introduced by the Normans, 

a livelier people and more impressionable by the mimetic art. The earliest 
religious play preserved, one on the story of Adam, is apparently Norman, and 
not Anglo-Norman, as supposed at one time. Geoffrey of St. Albans, 
author of the play on the history of St. Katharine, already mentioned as the 
first example of its class in England, was a. native of Maine. He taught a school 
at Dunstable, and probably wrote the play for representation by his pupils. 
The performers, whoever they w^ere, were vested in splendid ecclesiastical 
apparel borrowed from the Abbey of St. Albans. The night after the repre- 
sentation a fire broke out in Geoffrey's house, and all the borrowed vestments 
perished. Overcome with confusion and remorse, he made what seemed the 
only possible atonement by entering the abbey as a monk. Ere long he was 
abbot, but whether the religious drama flourished under his administration we 
are not told. The next religious dramatist whose name is preserved, HiLARius, 
reverses Geoffrey's case ; he appears to have been an Englishman, but lived 
and wrote in France. Three of his plays are preserved, upon a miracle of 
St. Nicholas, the raising of Lazarus, and the history of Daniel. The language 
is Latin interspersed with French. The drama continued to make progress in 
England throughout the twelfth century, and, which was far from being the 
case in France, the subjects seem to have been almost invariably taken from 
sacred history or legend. Such is the testimony of William Fitzstephen, the 
biographer of Becket, who, writing between 1170 and 1180, says : '* Instead of 
theatrical exhibitions, instead of scenic plays, London has plays of a holier 
kind : to wit, representations of the miracles which the holy confessors worked, 
or of the sufferings in which the constancy of the martyrs was gloriously 
confirmed." Fitzstephen had been Becket's intimate friend and confidant, 
and it is clear from his evidence that the sacred drama was in his time 
encouraged by the Church. It is remarkable, however, that he seems to speak 
merely of miracle plays or dramatic exhibitions founded on the legends of 
martyrs and confessors, and ignores the mystery or Scriptural drama, w^hich 
was always the most popular in England, and to which almost all extant 
specimens belong. Whatever the nature of the representations, it w^ould seem 
a fair inference from Fitzstephen's words th^t they were public and accessible 
to all, and not merely private performances within the walls of an abbey or 
convent. Not long after, about 1220, mention is found of a play on the 
Resurrection being acted in the churchyard of Beverley Minster. 

Two circumstances are now to be mentioned which had the greatest 
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influence upon the development of the miracle play. One was the institution, 
decreed in 1264, but not fully effected until 131 1, of the festival of Corpus 
Christi, involving a great procession in the open air. The time fixed for this 
display, the Thursday after Trinity Sunday, was well adapted for open-air 
shows and performances : while, from the religious character of the ceremony, 
the jousts and games which might otherwise have amused the populace w^ere 
out of place, and the problem was how to combine enjoyment with edification. 
Nothing could seem fitter for this purpose than the miracle play, which equally 
met the popular demand for amusement and the ecclesiastical requisite that 
the entertainments of Corpus Christi should partake of the nature of a religious 
solemnity. Here the second important circumstance to which we have referred 
came in, a circumstance as distinctly mediaeval as the institution of Corpus 
Christi itself. The trade guilds, in England at least, came forward to charge 
themselves with the expense and assume the direction of the representation, and 
in many cities England had at length a national drama, rude indeed, but 
appreciated by the people, patronised by the clergy, not wholly slighted by the 
aristocracy, and preface and presage of the drama to come. 

The very name of guild, except with reference to small associations founded Connection of 
for some object of limited scope and usually of more or less of an amateur ^^^Td^SmiHc 
character, is strange to us at this day. We have to consider all that the performances 
Guildhall implies, and to reflect that the great City Companies were once guilds 
in the strictest sense of the term, ere we can in any measure realise the state of 
things prevailing when every workman was actually the member of a guild, and 
bound by the regulations which it pleased this body to enforce. Of the two 
great classes of guilds which covered England in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, the social guild generally existing for the sake of charitable w^orks, 
and the craft guild or association of workmen and tradesmen, we are here only 
concerned w^ith the latter. This, with its offshoot the merchants' guild, w^as a 
kind of minor corporation, able within limits to organise its members, and levy 
contributions upon them for any legal purpose. When once the idea had 
found currency that it beseemed such a body to give a dramatic exhibition for 
the enhancement of the Corpus Christi solemnity, the future of these enter- 
tainments was assured, for the resources of the guilds were extensive, and 
mutual emulation guaranteed their being exerted to the uttermost. }kipa\xivq 
Kipauei Korefi, koi tcktovi t€ktwv. An additional incitement w^as afforded by 
the fines levied upon the crafts w^hich failed to give the performance allotted to 
them, or broke dow^n in the representation. Each guild was entrusted as far 
as possible \\\\\\ a performance in harmony with the character of its own craft ; 
thus the building of the Ark was represented by the shipwrights. The number 
of these associations seems startling, until the great subdivision of labour in 
the Middle Age is considered, and the jealousy lest one craft should encroach 
on the domain of another. We hear o' bladesmiths, sheathers, buckle-makers, 
girdelers, corv'isors (shoemakers), spicers, fletchers (arrow-makers), pinners, 
needlers, and whittawers (workers in white leather). 

The co-operation of the various guilds rendered it practicable to exhibit 
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System ef one great piece composed of a number o£ consecutive plays, so arranged as to 
dramiaic embrace the entire course of sacred history, each company taking one. The 

txhibiium ^^^.jiinery employed carried us back to the days when Thespis and his fellow- 
performers — if Horace may be believed — perambulated Attica in a cart, it 
consisted of two movable stages, one the pageant (Greek pegma or Latin 



RepresenUtion of a. Mystery Play 

From a drawing by David Jet in Sharp's - Ctnientry Mf'iifriis," 1835 

pagina—p\ank) or platform upon which the representation was given, a term 
now transferred to the show itself ; and a scaffold for the spectators. The 
stage for the performers was in two storeys, in the lower of which they dressed 
and undressed, while the piece was acted in the upper. The scaffolds, with a 
slow solemnily worthy of the Trojan Horse or the Car of Juggernaut, passed 
through the town and paused at places convenient for a concourse of specta- 
tors. When the representation was finished, platform and scaffold moved on, and 
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1 new company and a new piece came forward in their place. A stage direc- 
tion seems to imply that the performance was not strictly confined to the 
"pageant" ; but that King Herod, at least when extra furious, " raged m the 
street." There could be little attempt at scenery, but details of costume and 
stage fittings are abundantly supplied by the account books of the municipali- 
ties, when these have been preserved, and are full of curiosity and interest. 
The representation of Paradise naturally surpassed the powers of the scenic 
artists of that period, but they were perfectly at home in Hell, and especial 
pains were taken with Hell mouth, delineated as the literal mouth of an 
enormous monster, and with the pitchforks and clubs of the demons. The 
latter implements were considerately made of wadding : but the gunpowder 
which the fiends are enjoined to carry about various parts of their persons, if 
not mere briitiim ftilmen, in which case it might as well have been omitted, 
must have been productive of considerable inconvenience to the performer. 
The whole of this department of the representation is a strange mixiure of the 
terrible and the ludicrous, entirely in the spirit of the grotesque carvings of 
cathedral corbels ; and the semblances of the fiends preserved in some con- 
temporary delineations offer strong affinity to the figures in ancient editions of 
the Ars MoriendL Elsewhere there is abundant simplicity, but no intentional 
irreverence ; the comic scenes, coarse as they sometimes are, being confined 
to inferior characters, and kept apart from the main action. Music was not 
wanting, and some of the few songs which have been preserved possess 
real grace and lyrical spirit. The following are examples of the songs of 
shepherds at the Nativity : — 

As I outrode this enderes ' night, 

Of three jolly shepherds I saw a sight, 

And all about their fold a star shone bright 

They sang terli terlow, 

So meryly the shepherds their pipes can blow. 

Down from heaven from heaven so high, 
Of angels ther came a great company, 
With mirth and joy and great solemnity, 
They sang terli terlow, 
So meryly the shepherds their pipes can blow. 

One shepherd offers the infant Saviour his flute, another his hat, another 
his mittens, in language simple and quaint, but embodying the sentiment, 
"Take this, O Lord, 'tis all I have to give." In another version a shepherd 
offers his wife's old stockings, and a lad, foreseeing that the infant Christ will 
one day have occasion for a nuthook, presents his own : — 

To pull down apples, pears and plums. 

Old Joseph shall not need to hurt his thumbs. 

It is easy to realise how much life and colour the miracle play must have 
brought into the existence of mediaeval society, and to what exient the happy 
idea of m«Jcing its representation the business of a particular order of the 
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Shepherds presenting their Gifts to the Infant Christ 
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community must have rendered it a matter of general public interest : with 
what anxiety Corpus Christi day must have been looked forward to ; how 
bright and brilliant the show must have been under favourable auspices ; how 
grievous the disappointment of bad weather ; how free the criticisms of the 
respective guilds on the doings of their colleagues and rivals ; and, in spite of 
ludicrous blunders and deliberate travesties, how important an educational 
influence the performances must have been for the unlettered man. How far 
misrepresentation, innocent or otherwise, could be carried, especially when a 
farcical element entered into the performance, may be illustrated by a scene in 
the mystery of Mary Magdalen (a play with much affinity to the morality, and 
where, though in rhyme, alliteration is systematically employed), where the 
Emperor Tiberius is exhibited in the act of holding a solemn service for the 
worship of Mahomet. The heathen priest of *' Mahound " (by a singular irony 
of fortune the inveterate enemy of idolatry was all over Europe taken for an 
idol himself) is attended by a clerk, and is as particular as any clergyman of 
the Greek or Liitin rite about the correctness of his vestments and the due 
decoration of his altar : — 

Now, my clerke Hawkyn, for love of me, 
Loke fast myne awter were arayed. 
Goo, ring a belle two or three ; 
Lythly, childe, it be not delayd ; 
For here xall be a grete solemnyt^ ; 
Loke, boy, thou do it with a brayd.^ 

The boy misbehaves himself, and is beaten, but upon being taken into 
favour again, is thus addressed by his master : 

Now, boy, to my awter I wyll me dresse, 
On xall my westment and myn aray. 
Boy. Nor than the lesse wyll I expresse 

Lyke as lengyth for the service of this day. 

Leccio mahoundySy viri fortissimi saracenorum 

Glabriosum ad glumendum glumandinorum : 

With three more lines of gibberish followed by a free translation, ending : 

Grant you grace to dye on the galowes. 

This recalls Bnice's benediction (in English) to the Abyssinian monks, " Lord 
send you all a halter, as he did to the Acab Saat," a turbulent ecclesiastic who 
had been hanged some time previously. " To which they, thinking that I was 
recommending them to the prayers of the departed patriarch, devoutly 
responded, Amen ! so be it ! " 

Another source of misrepresentation in the religious drama was the 
necessity for adapting it in some respects to the comprehension of the 
ignorant. '* As," remarks Mr. Courthope, '* many of the spectators would not 
have understood the term ' high priest,' Annas and Caiaphas are called 
^ bishops.' When Pilate is first approached by the leaders of the Jews he tells 

^ Loud noise. 
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them they must bring their cause before him ' in parliament.' In order to 

obtain a place for setting up the cross, negotiations have to be entered into 

with a ' squire.' who gives a lease of Calvaiy, but is cheated in 'he transaction." 

Of the authors of theiie plays little is known. The difficulty which they 

evidently experience in 
accommodating their 
matter to the restraints 
of metre and rhyme, 
which occasionally ren- 
ders them \ery obscure, 
seems to show that they 
were not practised 
writers, and the dog- 
matic purpose and unity 
of plan apparent in the 
York mysteries in par- 
ticular would almost 
justify the attribution of 
most of them to a single 
author, who may have 
been either a layman or 
a cleric. The freedom 
of some might seem to 
exclude clerical author- 
ship, but the manners of 
the age and the intimate 
association of clergy and 
laity must be taken into 
account. Many of the 
pieces which have come 
down to us as performed 
at different places may 
have been derived from 
some common source, 
now lost. At a very late 
period we encounler a 
hired professional poet, 
John Green, who is paid 
by the men of Coventry 
five shillings for his play, exactly the amount awarded to the Irumpeler, 

Perhaps the oldest example of an English mystery that has come down to 
us is Tlie Harrying of Hell, founded on perhaps the only Christian legend 
which it is safe to ascribe to a Buddhist origin. Though a rhymed dialogue 
this is scarcely a dramatic piece, and would hardly have borne acting. It is 
simply a dispute between Christ and Satan, in the course of which Satan is 
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The Tawnlev The Townley series of Mysteries differs from the rest, not in plan or structure 
Mysteries ^^^ -^^ being partly the composition of a true though unknown poet, one en- 
dowed with remarkable gifts both of humour and of tragic expression, and under 
no restraint in making use of either. His work, which embraces a fourth of 
the collection, is known by the peculiarity of the nine-line stanza employed by 
him. The spirit of his work is intensely mediaeval, w^hether in his ghastly and 
almost revolting pictures of pain and woe ; or in the broad farce of his comic 
interludes, whose buffoonery was then quite compatible with reverence. Such 
descriptions as those of the tortures of the Saviour in the Mystery of the 
Passion, or of corruption in the grave in the LazartiSy are terrifying in their 
naked realism ; while nothing can be more comical than the deportment of the 
knavish shepherd who robs his honest colleagues of a sheep, and tries to pass 
it off as his own child in its cradle. Four of the Townley Mysteries are nearly 
identical with others in the York series. They take their name from being 
found in a MS. formerly belonging to Colonel Townley, the donor of the 
Townley marbles to the British Museum, but are sometimes called the ''Wood- 
kirk " from an erroneous belief that they were written at Woodkirk, a dependency 
of the monastery of St. Oswald at Nostel, near Wakefield, in which town they 
seem to have been represented. They number thirty-one. From an allusion 
to some peculiarities of female costume introduced by Richard II.'s Queen, 
Anne of Bohemia, one at least appears to have been composed after her nuptials ; 
the others seen to be of about the same period, and the most probable date 
is the reign of Henry IV. 

The Coventry Mysteries, or Ltidus Coveniriw, comprise forty-two pieces. 
A manuscript note of late date states them to have been connected with the 
Grey Friars of Coventry. It has been doubted, however, whether they were 
not the production of itinerants, and acted in different parts of the country. 
PopuUrity of The miracle play deserves much praise as a thoroughly healthy and natural 
^piay^^^^ outgrowth of its age, constituting a really popular drama. The writers on the 
whole held the middle way between the stage and the pulpit very successfully ; 
without losing sight of the religious instruction, which was the rationale of 
their existence, they kept the attention of the spectators fully alive. This was 
no doubt in great measure owing to their close alliance with the guilds, who 
knew well what the public required, and to the careful organisation which 
provided for the rapid succession of performances. At the same time this 
mechanical procedure discouraged originality ; every piece was a stock piece ; 
when the repertory was once complete, no novelties were wanted ; there was 
no more demand for a new Noah or Abraham than for a new Punch and Judy. 
The religious drama, therefore, was incapable of development, and its principal 
literary service was to keep the love of the drama alive in the hearts of the 
people, ready to create a new theatre when it should itself have become 
obsolete. Though little connection can be traced between it and the theatre 
of Shakespeare, it was the latter's precursor, and in this point of view claims a 
more important place in our literary history than the merely academical and 
classical play. 
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Scripture history is sufficiently extensive to supply the mediaeval drameitist Humorous 
with a multitude of personages, but he would not have been permitted, even Z%f;,iZu/^' 
had he possessed the ability, to deviate from the traditional estimate of his 
characters. He must not speculate on the motives of Judas, or seek to place 
himself at Pharaoh's point of view. His invention, therefore, is chiefly shown 
in the introduction or expansion of subordinate characters. There is no 
dramatic necessity, for example, for a conversation between the men who are 
fastening Christ to the cross, but the dramatist seizes the opportunity of 
manifesting his rude strength and realistic power. Comic divergences from 
the sacred text are more frequent. All the versions of the Ark story get 
infinite tun out of Noah's wife, of w^hom Genesis records nothing remarkable, 
but who is here exhibited as a consummate vixen. The good lady really 
stands on a higher moral plane than her husband, for she objects to survive 
her friends, whose fate is to him a matter of indifference. But if right in 
substance she is grievously incorrect in form, and her shrewishness and Noah's 
distraction must have provoked peals of laughter. It is curious to find a 
similar antediluvian comic element in a Portuguese auto performed as late as 
1780. Noah, being about to build the ark, sends his servant to engage a 
carpenter, when a discussion arises about payment. The carpenter is ready 
to take Noah's note of hand ; but his wife, the counterpart of Mrs. Noah, 
insists on money down : she must pay her debts before she is drowned, she 
says.^ Another source of the comic is the bombast of Herod, who seems a 
combination of Herod the Great with Herod Agrippa, ** whose voice was the 
voice of a god and not of a man," and whose claims to universal supremacy 
might almost be taken for an oblique satire upon the Pope's : 

I am King of all mankynde, 

I bid, I beat, I loose, I bynde, 

I maister the moon, take this in mynde, 

That I am most of might. 
I am the greatest above degree. 
That is, that was, that ever shall be : 
The Sonne it dare not shine on me, 

As I bid him go downe. 
No rain to fall shall now be free ; 
Nor no lord have that liberty, 
That dare abide, and I bid flee, 

But I shall crack his crowne. 

Rants like this, and not Herod's iniquities, originated the proverbial phrase, 
"out-Heroding Herod." 

Passages of real tenderness and pathos are not infrequent. The play of Occasional 
the Shepherds has been mentioned in this respect, and the sacrifice of Isaac is ^^^^^^^^^ 
very touching. One of the prettiest situations is that of the venerable Simeon, 
divided between his hopes and his doubts as he strives to rationalise the 
prediction of Isaiah : — 

^ In fact, the comic female of whom Noah's wife is an instance is older than Noah himself, and may 
be traced back to the earliest legends of savages, such as the Uganda tradition, for example, representing 
the Creator's work as marred by the perverse obstinacy of woman. 
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A Lorde, muche is thy power ! 

A wonder find I written here, 

It saythe a maiden fair and clear 

Shall conceive and bear 

A Sonne called Emanuel. 

But of this leeve ^ I never a del.^ 

It is wrong written, as I have hede, 

Or elles wonder were. 

He that wrote this was a fone^ 

To write a virgin hereupon, 

That should conceive without help of man ; 

This writing marvels me. 

I will scrape it away anon. 

There as a virgin is written in, 

I will write, a good woman 

For so it should be. 

Anna Vidua. 

Simeon, father, sooth I see 

That Christ shall come our boot to be 

From the Father in majestic 

On mankynde for to mynne.^ 

And when he cometh, leve ^ thou me, 

He will have mercye and pittie 

On his folk to make them free, 

And save them of their synne. 

Simeon refers again to the scroll with which he has tampered : 

O Lorde, how may this be to-day 
That I wrote last I find away. 
And of red letters in stout array 
A Virgin written thereon. 
Nay, hereafter, I will assay 
Whether this miracle be vereye 
And scrape this word written so gaye. 
And write, a good woman. 

When he next consults the scroll he finds Virgin restored in letters of gold, 
and he surrenders. 
Acme and The fifteenth century may be regarded as the golden age of the miracle 

decihte of the pj^y \^ England. Retaining their democratic organisation, the festivals were 
drama nevertheless patronised by persons of rank, and the general appreciation 

endured well into the sixteenth century. The spread of culture must in 
process of time have destroyed entertainments of such essential and irremedi- 
able naivete, as has happened even in Roman Catholic countries except in 
such isolated instances as the Ober Ammergau Passion Play (a most remark- 
able counterpart to the Persian dramatic representations which still annually 
take place at Kerbela in commemoration of the martyrdom of Ali) and the 
similar performances which even now linger in Catalonia. The Reformation 
accelerated the decay of the religious drama, partly from the incompatibility 
of its doctrines with the veneration of saints and other features of the old 

* Believe. 2 b,i, 3 j^^^nj, foolish. * Think. « Believe. 
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miracle play, but still more from the general mutation of the religious atmo- 
sphere. Religion had become a matter of more serious concern than of old, 
and the familiarity of treatment inseparable from the miracle play now 
appeared indecorous, even offensive. On the other side was to be set the love 
of shows innate in the human breast, w^hich led the people of York in 
Elizabeth's time to petition that the representations might be continued. But 
the dean, Matthew Hutton, afterwards archbishop, deemed that this could not 
be ; nor, considering the strength of the Roman Catholic reaction, could he 
well have judged otherwise. The men of Coventry fought hard for their 
"Hox Tuesday" (Hock Tide is the week following Easter) and their enter- 
tainment was alternately "laid down '' and temporarily revived. They tried to 
meet the changed circumstances of the times by the compromise of a play on 
the Destruction of Jerusalem, with which none but a Jew could find fault ; 
and by another on a subject of national interest, " The Destruction of the 
Danes," perhaps with an oblique reference to the Spaniards. But this w^ould 
not answer, and when we find that the mounting of the plays, instead of 
being as formerly the spontaneous undertaking of the citizens, was let 
out to a contractor, we must acknowledge that the institution had lived 
its appointed time. The Elizabethan drama came in for the entertain- 
ment of the better classes of society ; the inferior, it is to be feared, were 
thrown back upon brutal sports, such as bull and bear-baiting, of which for 
a long time to come we hear more than we were wont to hear in the middle 
ages, though they were by no means unknown to Fitzstephen in the twelfth 
century. 

As already intimated, the morality was a later development than the The Morality 
mystery or miracle play. It took its rise from the introduction of allegorical 
personages into the latter, and, the innovation proving popular, plays came to 
be written in which the personages were entirely allegorical. In the hands of 
a great poet like Calderon, this form rose to a great elevation of poetry ; and 
although England produced no Calderon, and the abstractions of the morality 
could not vie in human interest with the realities set forth in the Scriptural or 
miracle play, the new form nevertheless promoted dramatic art by compelling 
the playwright to depend upon his own powers of invention both for character 
and plot. The morality endured to so late a period that Shakespeare writes 
of one of its stock characters, " the Vice," as an impersonation existing in his 
day. One of the oldest, and perhaps the most interesting of the genuine 
mediaeval moralities is The Castle of Perseverance, where Mankind is repre- 
sented as hesitating between the admonition of his good and the allure- 
ments of his evil angel, yieldmg to the latter, repenting, standing like Piers 
Plowman a siege in the Castle of Perseverance, garrisoned by all the Chris- 
tian Virtues, apostatising again, but ultimately delivered by free grace. 
The following is a specimen of the poetry, which is not devoid of lyrical 
spirit : 
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The Bad Angel. 

Cum on, man, wherefore hast thou care ? 
Go we to the werld, I rede thee, blyve.* 
For then thou shah soon ryght well fare, 
In case if thou thynke for to thryve. 

No lord schal thee be lycke. 
Take the werld to thine entent. 
And let thy love be thereon lent 
With gold and silver and rich rent. 
Anon shalt thou be riche. 

HuMANUM Genus. 

Now syth thou hast behetyn ^ me so, 

I will go with thee and essay. 
I ne lette for friend nor foe, 

But with the werld I will go play 

Certes a little throw. 
In this werld is all my trust. 
To lyve in lykynge and in lust : • 
Have he and I onys ^ cust,* 
We shall not part, I trowe. 

The Good Angel. 

A ! nay, man ! for Christes blod I 
Cum again by street and stile I 
The werld is wicked and full wod,^ 
And thou shalt levyn but a while. 

What covetest thou to win ? 
Man, think on thine ending day. 
When thou shalt be closed under clay, 
And if thou think of that array 
Certes thou shalt not synne. 

Other examples of the morality, such as EverymaUy Hicke Scorner, are outside 
the limits of the mediaeval period, and will be more conveniently noticed with 
the poetry of the age to which they belong. 

The miracle play, as will have been perceived, owed nothing to literature, 
and in return literature owes nothing to it. It did not depend for its acceptance 
upon literary qualities, but partly upon religious sanctions, partly upon the 
brightness and colour which its occasional representation brought into homely 
lives, partly upon its gratification of the mimetic instinct common to the majority 
of mankind. In many parts of Europe guilds and confraternities still walk in 
procession on Corpus Christi Day, and in Italy, says Mr. Pollard, "little 
children toddle among them, dressed, some with a tiny sheepskin and staff to 
represent St. John the Baptist ; others in sackcloth as St. Mary Magdalene ; 
others in a blue robe w^th a little crown, as the Blessed Virgin ; others again 
with- an aureole tied to their little heads, as the infant Saviour." It allied piety 
with entertainment much in the fashion of a modern oratorio ; but while the 
enjoyment of the latter presupposes a certain amount of culture and a certain 
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amount of money, the miracle play was comprehensible by the least educated, 
and accessible to the humblest. Regarded merely as literature, its pretensions 
and its performances alike are insignificant. In but one country of Europe 
was it able to rise to the dignity of poetry, and that chiefly in the department 
of moralities, where personified virtues and vices afforded more ample field 
for dramatic invention and poetical embellishment than the conventional and 
stereotyped figures of Scriptural characters and saints. An unusually fortunate 
conflux of circumstances, the coincidence in a corner of Europe of a great 
age of dramatic literature with an exalted condition of religious feeling, made 
the Spanish sacramental Auto in Calderon's hands a permanent addition to 
letters, though one incapable either of development or revival. Elsewhere it 
remained sterile, in so far as visible addition to literature was concerned, but 
indirectly its effects were highly important. It preserved a conception of the 
drama in the minds of humble people throughout rude ages, it expanded their 
views and helped them to realise bygone times and distant regions of the 
world. It is interesting, for example, to find '* drombodaryes " provided for 
the journey of the Three Kings of the East, with the announcement that they 
will cover a hundred miles a day. If the actual contribution to the stock of 
knowledge was small, the stimulus afforded to curiosity was great. The peculiar 
system of its production seemed admirably though unintentionally adapted to 
make it a theme of living interest to large bodies of men. Each guild had its 
own piece ; every craftsman participated more or less in its production, 
esteemed its success a personal satisfaction, and scrutinised the performance 
of his competitors with the interest not merely of a spectator but of a rival. 
The mere text was the least part ; costume, rehearsal, and representation con- 
spired to keep a considerable portion of the community for a time in an ideal 
world. Hence a taste for the drama was kept alive which, when the per- 
formance of the miracle play was checked by the Reformation, reacted in 
another direction, and became the nutriment of the popular drama which 
might otherwise, as in Italy, have remained the amusement of courts and 
polite society. The good burghers of York, whom we have seen chafing at 
Dean Hutton's inevitable decision that the miracle play must be performed 
there no more, were in the best possible frame of mind to form the audience 
of a Shakespeare. Nor is it, perhaps, entirely an accident that Shakespeare 
himself came from the neighbourhood of one of its principal seats, the good 
town of Coventry, where it was occasionally performed even in his own day ; 
where a dramatic tradition of some sort must have existed ; which contributed 
players to the splendid festivals at Kenilworth Castle ; where, in after years, 
Sarah Kemble became Sarah Siddons ; and which witnessed the birth of Ellen 
Terry. 
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Invention of 
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the fifteenth 
century 



The necessity for treating the poetry of Lydgate along with the poetry of 
Govver, and for offering a connected view of the EngHsh reHgioiis drama 
throughout the entire period of its existence, has compelled us to infringe 
strict chronological order, and trench largely upon the not too opulent litera- 
ture of the fifteenth century. No opportunity, however, has as yet presented 
itself for a general survey of a period by no means devoid of interesting 
features, although, paradoxical as this may seem, one of the most memorable 
is its barrenness. 

By a single achievement the fifteenth century rendered greater service to 
literature than any previous age had performed, or than any future age can 
hope to rival. This, obviously, is the invention of printing ; of all the one 
requiring the least genius in the inventor. Nothing can be more humiliating 
to the pride of human intellect than to observe the tardiness of mankind in 
making so simple a discovery ; how Greeks and Romans and Saracens 
stumbled on the brink of it without ever stumbling upon it ; how the Chinese 
actually did make it without turning it to account (as it does not seem to 
have exerted the least influence upon Chinese literature) ; how mediaeval 
Europe remained in utter ignorance of the Chinese feat, and was at last led to 
printing by the path of wood-engraving. The discovery, then, is no special 
credit to the intelligence of the fifteenth century ; although, like the other 
marvel of the age, the discovery of America, which ought to have been made 
long before, it is a reproach to the intelligence of preceding generations. 
While ever grateful to the age for two such performances, we cannot allow 
that they contribute much to redeem it from that sterility of original genius 
which, until we approach its close, is its most distinguishing characteristic. 

This would not have been anticipated by one qualified to take a compre- 
^nheTr^^*^ hensive view of the situation at the end of the preceding epoch. The fourteenth 
century had not merely produced great writers, but writers who had accom- 
plished not only great but novel things, and who seemed to have launched 
literature upon new paths of excellence. Petrarch in his lyric poetry, indeed, 
had left no room for a successor : but his epistles and philosophical treatises 
opened up long vistas. Boccaccio might well have founded a school of 
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novelists, and both his epical poetry and Cliaiicer's invited imitiition ; while 
the latter poet had shown what an immense and unused field lay open for the 
delineator of popular manners. Froissart had indicated one equally rich in 
the delineation of courts and camps on the familiar side; and Villani had 
made an excellent beginning in rt-yuhir historical narrative. Yet it was long 
ere any oi these men had a successor to be named in the same breath with 



A Scholar's Room in the Fifteenth Centurj 

From a MS. m the Kayal Librarf at Brussels 

him. The one world-famous book of the succeeding age, the Imitation oj 
Christ, is the work of a mystic independent of Time, and might have been 
written in any century of the Christian era. The only two other writers with 
any claim to genius, the authors of Ainnilis of Gaul and of the Morte d'Arihur, 
revert to the ideals of former ages, which Chaucer had derided as obsolete. 
If they are at all influenced by Boccaccio it is by his early romances, in no 
respect by the momentous new departure which he had taken in the 
Decameron. The ideal of the fifteenth century is not literature but scholarship. 
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Far more than the eighteenth does it deserve the reproach of an unimaginative 
age ; far more than the nineteenth of an utilitarian one. Many causes, all 
efficient to a certain extent, might be assigned for this paralysis of creative 
power ; but the principal is without doubt that the superior minds of the age 
found themselves in the position of disciples. The mediaeval ideals had attained 
their highest development, and, had there been no Black Death and no Great 
Schism, must still have passed away. It is impossible to say what would have 
resulted had there not been a force in the background ready to take their place. 
For a century past classical antiquity had been slowly rising from its 
grave, and about the beginning of the fifteenth century presented itself as 
qualified to fill the gap in men's affections and imaginations created by the 
decay of the feudal, chivalric, and ecclesiastical ideals. This, in the domains 
of literature and art, it could only achieve if its superiority to the past were 
admitted, and to admit this was to convert those who might otherwise have 
been masters into pupils and disciples. In the department of art this was of 
little practical moment, for although the theory of art might be revolutionised 
by the application of new principles, few ancient works were extant to dis- 
courage the artist by the constant sentiment of inferiority. He felt, on the 
other hand, inspirited by his obvious progress beyond the only works of 
painting and sculpture with which he could compare his own. It w^as far 
otherwise with the author who had the masterpieces of antiquity before him, 
and who must fail equally whether he attempted or renounced the impossible 
task of excelling them. It cannot be a subject of wonder, then, that origin- 
ality should depart from literature until the antique spirit, entering and inter- 
penetrating the medi.-eval world, should have produced something difierent 
from either. The literary heroes of this transition period were not men of 
genius, for genius was temporarily extinct, but the editors, commentators, 
grammarians, and archaeologists, whose business it was to bring the new- 
found treasure to light, and make it available for the entire educated commu- 
nity. The period of their predominance, which might be roughly identified 
with the century and a half intervening between the commencement of the 
Great Schism and the sack of Rome, is rightly called the Renaissance, and the 
men themselves are comprehended under the denomination of Humanists. 

That, nevertheless, the pursuit of classical studies, although an important, 
was not the sole cause of the age's deficiency in creative power, appears from 
the instance of England, where although the progress of humanism was slow, 
the intellectual sterility was as great as elsewhere. Chaucer's successors, as 
we have seen, though his enthusiastic disciples, could make little or nothing of 
the heritage which he had bequeathed to them, and no new ground was 
broken in any quarter. Something, no doubt, is to be ascribed to the eccle- 
siastical bigotry of the Lancastrian kings, and their repression of the biblical 
study and free religious inquiry which w^ere at the time above all things con- 
genial to the national spirit. But this explanation, though true as far as it 
goes, does not take us very far. From some unknown cause a universal 
blight had fallen upon the highest faculties of the human intellect, and the 
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only remedy was that adopted by the humanists, to imbibe the spirit of 
antiquity, and expect the things that should come. It is true that to these 
excellent persons the knowledge of antiquity appeared an end sufticient in 
itself without ulterior purpose, but this conviction was indispensable if the 
study was to be pursued with the energy necessary to render it fruitful. 
"What 1 am doing," says Emerson, "may not be the most important thing 
in the world ; but I must deem it to be so, or 1 shall not do it with impunity," 

The physical and mental 
insularity of England were 
natural obstacles to her re- 
ceipt of the humanistic 
impulse which was trans- 
forming Italy. When, never- 
theless, we consider Chau- 
cer's visits to Italy in the 
preceding century, his vast 
obligations to Boccaccio, 
and the manifest influence 
of Petrarch and even Dante 
upon his writings, we cannot 
but feel surprise at the few- 
ness and slightnessof traces 
of Italy in England until tar 
on in the fifteenth century. 
The national character and 
capacity had assuredly sunk 
to a lower level. In some 
measure, as already ob- 
served, this may be due to 
the discouragement of Bible 
reading and religious inquiry 
in general ; but this, if partly 
a cause, was also in a great 
degree an effect. It may Henry V, 

not be an unreasonable ^ ft"" 'l" portraUin tkt Natiimat Portrait Gatlery 

conjecture that the Black Death of the middle of the fourteenth centurv, sparing p^udn^ 0} 
neither youlh nor age, had extinguished the most gifted minds in infancv, and ""■" "^ -•■'""" 
prevented others from coming into being. Certain it is that, during the first 
half of the fifteenth century, everything in England outside the roval family is 
mediocrity. Henry V. is a great and heroic figure, but the ideal of' a mediaeval 
sovereign rather than of one of his own day. His brother Bedford, who would 
have made an excellent king, was doomed to waste his powers in a dreary and 
hopeless contest with France. 

The third brother, Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, neither able nor Humphry, 
exemplary nor fortunate in public affairs, nevertheless claims distinction as ^."'■"■f 

VOL. 1 „ l^louccslir 
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the patron of art and letters, as the stay of the fallen and impoverished 
University of Oxford, and as the one man who saw what Italian culture 
could effect for England. He did everything in his power to hring the 
two countries into literary connection, inviting Italians over to instruct 
Englishmen in classical learning, and corresponding with the more distin- 
f^uished scholars who could not he induced to leave their own country. He 
gave Leonardo Bruni the impulse to his translation of Aristotle's Politics, 
and, at the suggestion of the Archbishop of Milan, enabled Pier Candido 
Decembno to complete the translation of Plato's Republic, and accepted the 
dedication of the work. He had been partly educated at Balliol College, and 
patriotically came to the rescue of Oxford, then in a lamentable condition, 
generally ascribed to the foreign wars, but which it is ditlicult to avoid con- 
necting with the violent suppression of freedom of thought and by conse- 
quence of freedom of study in Wycliffe's day. Emulating Richard de Bury, 



Frain lie '■ Calalogus LUrorum Manaicrifloram AigtUa el Hibtrnia," \(icf] 

Bishop of Durham, and author of the Pltilobibhii. who in the preceding 
century had founded a library at Oxford, he gave so many books that the 
University had to build a special repository for them, to which he contributed, 
and he would have anticipated the fame of Sir Thomas Bodley but for the 
scandalous plundering of his library under Edward VI. His patronage of 
letters, apart from his direct connection with translation and his munificence 
to Oxford, is thus described by Bishop Creighlon : 

" He encouraged the writings of such treatises as the age enjoyed, discussions of 
questions of no particular meaning for the sake of gathering round them a certain amount 
of recondite knowledge, of exercising dialectical skill and exhibiting the beauty of a 
classical style. The subjects resemble those which virtuous schoolboys might presumably 
choose if they were left to select topics for essays, e.^., the difference between virtues and 
vices, or a comparison of the life of a student with that of a warrior. Besides receiving such 
compositions from others Humphrey was himself a letter- writer, and sent presents of books 
to other princes, with appropriate remarks on the fitness of the work for the character of its 
recipient. Further, he welcomed to England an unknown Italian, who took the high- 
sounding niame of Titus Livius, and constituted himself the biographer of Henry V. Nor 
did Humphrey neglect English writers; he befriended Pecock, Capgrave, and Lydgate. 
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I do not see that he omiiicd anything which became one who formed himself on the best 

ItaUan model." 

The Duke also formed arouiid himself a small circle of Enf^Hsh humanists, 
the most remarkable of whom was Bekyiitou, Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
and celebrated as one of the 
chief benefactors to his catlie- 
dral and to the city. 

The seed sown by Glouces- 
ter bore fruit, not in anydi.ect 
addition to English literature, 
but in the awakening of hu- 
manistic interests among 
men of intellectual promise 
ill the succeeding generation. 
Among these were a bishop 
and an earl, both leading 
statesmen in their day. Wil- 
liam Grey, afterwards Bishop 
of Ely and Lord High Trea- 
surer, proceeded to Italy 
about 1442, and remained at 
least twelve years in the 
country, studying under the 
celebrated Guarinus at Fer- 
rara, and, as his ample means 
allowed, causing manuscripts 
to be copied in the most 
elegant calligraphic style for 
transportation to England. 
The beautiful illumination of 
these books invited plunder 
and mutilation in the six- 
teenth century ; upwards of 
a hundred and fifty of Grey's 
manuscripts, nevertheless, re- 
main at Balliol College. As 
a pioneerf he attracted to Italy 
other Oxford men, Robert Fleming, Dean of Lincoln, John Free, John 
Gunthorp, afterwards Dean of Wells; above all, John Tiptoft, Earl of 
Worcester, a perfect image of the Italian despot of those days for the com- 
bination of lettered tastes with ruthless cruelty, which brought him to the 
scaffold. The English students gained the esteem and admiration of their 
Italian preceptors ; most of the ecclesiastics among them owed their pro- 
motion to the Popes; and Ludovicus Carbo, in his funeral oration on 
Guarinus, enumerates it among his master's merits to have attracted so many 
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Englishmen ; iind says of Tiptoft in particular that he has despoiled the 
Italian libraries of manuscripts, and sought to bereave Italy of a yet more 
precious treasure in the orator himself, whom he has invited to England, " and 
I certainly wih go if you people of Ferrara do not make as much of me as 
you ought." Here, perhaps, we find the rudiments of 'the grand tour," so 
necessary an item in the higher class English education of the eighteenth 
century. 

The pilgrims to the land of culture were in one point of view the most 
interesting men of their pro- 
saic age, and perhaps, together 
no doubt with some like- 
minded whose names have 
not reached us, almost the 
only ones who possessed an 
intellectual ideal. They made, 
however, no addition to Eng- 
lish literature, whose utter 
barrenness was meanwhile 
being diversified by two very 
dissimilar kinds of people, an 
old knight broken in the wars ; 
and a bevy of knights, dames, 
squires, stewards and re- 
tainers who wrote indus- 
triously upon their private 
afTairs without any notion 
that they were contributing 
to their country's literature. 
The Paston Letters, never- 
theless, afford a view of 
mediicval domestic life which 
has never been preserved 
J<An Tiptoft, EmI of Worcester, and his two mves anywhere but in our Eng- 

From the monumint in Ely Calkidral land; and in Sir THOMAS 

Malory England found such 
a prose writer as she had never known till then. Before coming to these 
signal performances it will be desirable to eliminate the three other authors^ 
all men of mark apart from their books, who contributed to prevent the 
entire extinction of literature. None wrote with a literary purpose, but 
each did something which would have gained him credit even in a lettered 
age. They are Bishop Reginald Pecock, John Capgrave, and Sir John 
FOKTESCI-'E. Pecock is the only conspicuous theologian of his epoch. Cap- 
grave its only vernacular historian, Forlescue its sole jurist. Poetry, except 
lor an occasional song or ballad or a metrical version of a religious legend, 
may be pronounced e.\tinct south of the Tweed, unless The Flower and the 
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Leaf is a work of this age. Imaginative literature of any kind would appear 
equally lifeless but for the great name of Malory. The extant miracle plays, 
indeed, mostly belong to the fifteenth century, but even this is a token of the 
prevalent utilitarianism. They needed to be purveyed, or they would not have 
been written at all. This utilitarian spirit, nevertheless, is not peculiar to 
England, but is a note of the whole contemporary literature of Europe, except, 
perhaps, Scotland. Scarcely anything was published anywhere without refer- 
ence to some material end, a definition which comprehends divinity and the 
study of the classics. And, until the invention of printing came to stimulate 
authorship by rendering publication so much easier, very little was published 
at all. Yet, as the Paston Letters are about to show us, general education of 
the kind requisite for the transaction of the ordinary affairs of life stood at a 
high level : and public documents were composed with an attention to cogency 
and elegance previously unknown. 

Reg^inald Pecock (1394- 1460), a Welshman by birth, and successively Bishop Bt'sAo/^ 
of St. Asaph and Chichester, is remarkable for his misfortunes, and as the only English ^<?'«^^^ 
prelate of his period, or indeed for long before or afterwards, who betrayed the slightest 
propensity to knowing more than was good for him. Unquestionably his example was 
little calculated to encourage similar aberrations among his brethren. His history 
bears a singular resembUnce to Bishop Colenso's. Colenso was led to modify his 
theological opinions through the reflections forced upon his mind as he endeavoured 
to convert a Zulu. Pecock fell into what the other bishops thought heresy through his 
attempts to reclaim the Lollards. He did not, indeed, become a Lollard any more 
than Colenso became a Zulu ; but he was led to rationalise upon the grounds of moral 
obligation in a manner agreeable to the nearly unanimous opinion of philosophers, but 
exceedingly distasteful to the divines of his age. He disparaged or at least minimised 
the authority of the Church in comparison with that of Scripture, and criticised 
sundry clauses in the Apostles' Creed. The result was a prosecution for heresy, 
entailing his recantation, his resignation of his see, and imprisonment for life in 
Thorney Abbey, soon terminated by his death. He probably had no intention of 
favouring heresy, but the bent of his mind was evident to his episcopal colleagues. It 
was rather his habitual cast of thought than any specific heresy that aroused their 
hostility ; and their action is not really touched by Professor Babington's demonstration 
that in condemning Pecock they were by anticipation condemning the Council of 
Trent. 

Pecock wrote much, both in Latin and English, but: his works have in 
general been destroyed by his adversaries. The most important of those 
remaining is his Repressor of over muck Blaming of the Clergy^ composed before 
his orthodoxy had become suspected. It is in great part a defence of the 
adoration of relics, pictures, and images, which had evidently become a scandal 
to many not otherwise disposed to question the doctrines of the Church. The 
treatment is strictly logical and* scholastic ; the author continually lays down 
some proposition, and proceeds to demonstrate it by arguments thrown into 
the form of syllogisms, leaving, in his own opinion, no loophole for the 
adversary's escape, and making his work a very Euclid of theological science. 
The arguments of the Lollards also are presented with sufficient fairness. 
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though, as is inevitable, only set up like ninepins to be bowled down again. 
The generally candid and temperate tone of argument is highly to the writer's 
honour, and probably helped to convince the other bishops that he was by no 
means the man for them or for his age. After having made the best defence 
for images possible, he concludes by an emphatic statement that such aids to 
devotion are, after all, no more in comparison with Scripture itself than 
moonlight to sunlight. 

Pecock's peculiar method of treating his subject exerted much influence 
upon his style and vocabulary. He aims at transferring the style of argu- 
mentation familiar to the defenders and oppugners of theses at the universities 
to a popular treatise, for such his Repression is designed to be. He consequently 
had, in Professor Saintsbury's words, " to adapt the vernacular to the strictly 
accurate thought and precise terminology required by scholastic habits." 
Hence he is a great neologist, constantly introducing novelties to get closer to 
the ideal he has ever in his mind. As no one else ever imitated scholastic 
precedents with such servility his style is unique. It conveys the impression 
of one thinking in Latin as he speaks in English. The effect is quaint, but not 
unpleasing. One of his most marked peculiarities is his constant employment 
of tripleted phrases, using three nearly synonymous words where one would 
have sufficed. The following is a fair specimen of Pecock's pedantic yet 
racy method of argument : 

If I, being at London in the College of Whittington, bid or counsel, or witness to my 
servant there being with me that he go to Paul's Cross for to hear there attentively a 
sermon to be preached, it must needs be granted that I in so bidding, counselling or 
witnessing, bid, counsel, or witness that he learn or remember somewhat by the same 
sermon, and that some manner of new disposition, less or more, he take into his affection of 
something of this sermon. Forwhy all this followeth out of the attentive hearing of the 
sermon. Also it must needs be granted that I, in bidding, counselling, or witnessing, bid, 
counsel, or witness that he go forth out of the College gate. Forwhy, unless he go forth 
from me at the 
gate, he may not 
come to Paul's 

Cross for to hear ^ L^ *J&_^ ^ ^^""^ 6l Sa V) 

the sermon. Also, -SC^fM^tlOWC^pit J5?%\.-3i^^Y^ f^ 

sithen from the j^^I^ilU /%aJL l2irT j^/s^m,^^^ FLU^^^^n^^ lC^ X^ 

said College be 4m>jy^^f3^ ^ iT f^^l^^ 
many ways to %^^ ^^^Q^^^^y^^ 'fv dOC^t|]M 

Paul's Cross, and / ' Jp j¥) , ' / .4 J fcvVy%/i / 

of which each is '^'^^^^ f'^W^ ^^/y^v^ f ' 

speedful and good * ^ ^ ( 1 

enough for to lead 

to Paul's Cross, it Inscription from Capg:raye*s Book on Genesis, stating: that the 

must needs be book belonged to Humphrey, Cuke of Gloucester 

granted that in 

so bidding, counselling, or witnessing, I witness that, which ever of these ways he takes, 

I it allow ; and if cause be found in any of the ways that by doom of reason this way 

ought to be left (as if peradventure in one of these ways a man lieth in wait for to slay 

my said servant) certes this way is not, as for then, one of the speedful ways for him into 

Paul's Cross. And also it must be granted that in so bidding, counselling, or witnessing, 

I will and allow that he go and choose the better of the ways than the less good of 
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the ways, and that he in better manner hear the sermon than that he in less good manner 
hear the same sermon. 

Pecock had a bitter adversary in Thomas Gascoigne (1403-1458), twice 
Chancellor of the Univei&ity of Oxford. Gascoigne wrote in Latin, but the 

passages of contem- 

fye^ md8t t»' ray tfrMftrtd^cm* 

Of j!^ ^wtMtr- fjMl^yenBm^ *»>Jm 



due yiUrQd ewtM-ynciivv mrcAii* floC^^t^ 
wye &m'»fi9uiSSt^r^i»s6fet§^^^ 

6<Im8i» ft4^ tNa^ amS^ f^J^ Wi»C^f}«fttft 



porary history and bio- 
graphy excerpted by 
Professor Thorold Ro- 
gers from his Theo- 
logical Dictionary de- 
serve a word of notice 
from the light they cast 
upon the general cor- 
ruption of the times. 
They are also important 
as testifying to the re- 
sentment against Rome 
entertained by Church- 
men of unimpeachable 
and even fanatical ortho- 
doxy. His comments 
upon individuals must 
be received with reserve; 
and his entire tone is 
not uncoloured by the 
circumstance, barely 
credible, he deems, save 
by Omniscience, that 
" Ego Thomas Gas- 
coigne, Anglicus nativi- 
tate, nunquam habui 
mihi oblatam aliquam 
praibendam in aliqua 
ecclesia Angliae XII. 
marcarum ! " 
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John Capgrave 

(1393-1464), horn at 
Lynn Regis, was an 
Augustinian friar, and 
rose to be provincial of his order. Except for his university education, whether at 
Oxford or Cambridge is uncertain, and a visit to Rome, he appears to have spent 
nearly all his life in the Augustinian convent at Lynn. He enjoyed a great reputaliort 
among his contemporaries for learning and eloquence, and his works were numerous. 
The great majority, however, are written in Latin and treat of theology and scholastic 
philosophy, and his most important performance. The Lives of Illustrious Henries, is 
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also is "Latin. His claim to a place among English writers, apart from a metrical life 
of St. Katherine, and some fragments of a guide to Rome, has hitherto rested solely 
upon his abridged Chronicle of England, from the Creation to 14.17, but will soon be 
extended by the publication of a life of Saint Gilbert of Scmpringham, supposed to 
be lost, but discovered by Dr. G. F. Warner, of the British Museum, and about to 
be edited by Sir E. M. Thompson for the Roxburghe Club. The early portion of 
the Chronicle relates chiefly 
to ecclesiastical affairs and to 
incidents of general history, 
and it is only when he ap- 
proaches his own times that 
much can be learned from 
him respecting England. He 
is a strong partisan of the 
Lancastrian kings, not su 
much, apparently, from adu* 
lation, as from sympathy with 
their persecution of the Lol- 
lards, whom he holds in abhor- 
rence. On the whole, the work 
is but little above the general 
level of monastic chronicles. 
His account of the battle of 
Agincourt, nevertheless, may 
be cited as a pattern of brevity 
and modesty, and a fair speci- 
men of the English of the 
period : 

So on the twenty -fourth 
day of October the hosts met 
not a mile asunder. The king 
comforted greatly his men that 
ihey should trust in God, for 
that their cause was rightful. 
The French part stood on the 
hi]], and we in the vale. Be- 
twixt them was a land new- 
harrowed, where was evil foot- 
ing. Short for to say, the field 
fell unto the King, and the 
French party lost it, for all 

ftfnir^T" "f ""■"■ ■""" ""' "=•" *' °"''« of 1-au.on, the Duk. of Br.bu,, 
the Duke of B..e, «ve e„l, , the Constable eke of F,»t,oe, .nd a hundt.d lord. ; knight, 

2tiSe'J,h T '^T""' ""'■ "■' "'"' ■■ "" "»»»" P~l"« "'" "• ntmh^ted. In 
tne time ol the battle the brigands on the French side took the King's carriage and led it 
away, ,n .hich they found the King's ero.n. They made the bells to ring and men for to 
s.ng, 1 e Ueum laudamus," telling verily that the King was dead. Bot within a few hours 
alter their ,oy was changed. The King rode to Calais and over the sea to Dover, and in the 
twenty-ihird day of November came to London, and there was received in the best manner. 
Sir John Fortescue, eminent as an author, is yet more so as one of the Chief 
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Justices who, like Gascoigne and Sir Matthew Hale, have in troubled times vindicated 
a reputation for impartiality. As a politician he was active on \he wrong or at least 
the unfortunate side ; as a magistrate he enjoyed universal esteem. He was born 
towards the close of the fourteenth century, and belonged to the eminent Devonshire 
family which has produced so many men of mark. After practising as sergeant-at-law, 
and holding a puisne judgeship, he became Chief Justice of the King's Bench in 1442. 
During the Wars of the Roses he adhered with a constancy unusual in that fickle age to 
the House of Lancaster, whose title he vindicated in several treatises. Deprived of his 
office and attainted by the victorious party, he took refuge successively in Scotland and 
in Flanders, where he suffered great hardships. He was largely instrumental in biinging 
about the revolution which temporarily dethroned Edward IV. in 1470 ; but when the 
Lancastrian party was crushed and his pupil, Prince Edward, slain in the battle of Tewkes- 
bury, where he himself was made prisoner, the octogenarian made his peace with the 
victors and condescended to refute his own arguments on the succession. This, under 
the circumstances, can hardly be regarded as a blot upon his fame. He retired to 
Ebrington, in Devonshire, and died there at the age of ninety, as is said. 

Fortescue's principal English work, The Governance of Englanci, is a very 
short one, but so full of matter as to have afforded his editor, Mr. Plummer, 
material for a thick volume, of which no word is superfluous. Mr. Plummer's 
introduction on the state of the law in Fortescue's time, and the remedies which 
he proposes for the anarchy occasioned by the incapacity of Henry VL, is 
especially valuable. Fortescue's claim to remembrance is as a lawyer and a 
statesman, not as man of letters, yet his style is terse and emphatic. His best 
known work, De Landibiis Legum Anglice, written in 1470 for the instruction of 
Prince Edward, was originally composed in Latin, though frequently translated. 
The Governance of England was first published in 1714. Though it is a work of 
great merit, the standard position which it seems likely to retain in English 
literature will be mainly due to the exhaustive commentary of Mr. Plummer. 
Perhaps no passage is so well known as the demonstration that an Englishman 
is more valiant than a Frenchman, inasmuch as he is the stouter thief : 

It hath been oftentimes seen in England that three or four thieves for poverty have set 
upon six or seven true men, and robbed ihem all. But it hath not been seen in France that 
six or seven thieves have been hardy to rob three or four men. Wherefore it is right 
seldom that Frenchmen be hanged for robbery, for they have no hearts to do so terrible 
an act. There be therefore more men hanged in England in a year for robbery and 
manslaughter than there be hanged in France for such manner of crime in seven years. 
There is no man hanged in Scotland for seven years together for robbery ; and yet they be 
oftentimes hanged for larceny, and the stealing of goods in the absence of the owners 
thereof. But their hearts serve them not to take a man's goods while he is present and will 
defend it ; which manner of taking is called robbery. But the Englishman is of another 
courage. For if he be poor, and see another man having richesse, which may be taken 
from him by might, he will not spare to do so, but if that poor man be right true. Where- 
fore it is not poverty, but it is lack of heart and cowardice that keepeth the Frenchman 
from rising. 

While, notwithstanding, the fruits of authorship were thus scanty and 
insipid, private pens, wielded without the remotest literary purpose, were being 
exerted in a manner destined to create little by little a monument paralleled in 
no other country. No other nation has anything to vie with The Paston Letters. 
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The Declaration made by John Fortescue, Knight, upon certain writings sent out of Scotland 
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on throughout the greater part of 
the fifteenth century in an English 
family of condition living in a state 
of constant warfare with grasping 
neighbours, not the less deadly 
for being mainly waged upon paper 
and parchment. As this state of 
affairs resulted in great measure 
from the dislocation of society in 
times of civil strife, the correspond- 
ence affords indirectly a valuable 
picture of the fallen condition of 
the country under Henry VI. and 
during the Wars of the Roses; 
while, nevertheless, the fermenta- 
tion of the new is as visible as the 
decay of the old. Feudalism is 
passing away, and we assist at the 
birth-throes of the modern State. 
The letters which portray this 
striking scene are in general 
written by persons of good educa- 
tion for their times, but of no en- 
largement of mind, or any con- 
ception that they are making and 
recording history. They are in 
general the members of the 
Paston family in Norfolk, their 
lawyers, stewp.rds, retainers, and 
other persons brought into con- 
nection with them. The letters 
are in the main on business, 
though domestic news and ex- 
pressions of affection or the re- 
verse are not wanting. Their 
unexpected recovery near the close 
of the eighteenth century may 
be compared to that equally un- 
expected recovery of papyri which 
has of late thrown such light on 
the social condition of Egypt 
under the Ptolemies and the 
Romans. The effect in both in- 
stances resembles the sudden open- 
inn of a window in a dead wal 
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The papyri, however, from their brevity and their mutilated condition, afford 
mere glimpses in comparison with the flood of light which the Paston corre- 
spondence pours upon the circumstances of the time. 

The Paston family, who derived their name from the village of Paston, four The Paston 
miles from North Walsham in Norfolk, rose into notice at the beginning of >"«(v^*j^^'> 
the fifteenth century in the person of William Paston, justice of the common 
pleas. His father, Clement Paston, was a simple husbandman, and the 
enemies of the family endeavoured to make him out a serf ; but the Pastons 
stoutly maintained their descent from a follower of William the Conqueror, 
and it would be unseemly to cavil at the evidence which satisfied King 
Edw^ard IV. If of gentle blood, they were undoubtedly reduced in circum- 
stances, and William Paston owed his prosperity and station in the world to 
his proficiency as a lawyer, combined, as w^ould appear, with an amiable 
disposition and a high character for integrity. His life was not devoid of 
stirring incidents, but the interest of the Paston family history begins with his 
son, John Paston, less on account of any peculiarity in the character of this 
personage, an average country gentleman of his day, shrewd, clear-headed, 
and exempt from sentimental weaknesses, than from the extraordinary tangle 
of disputes in which he was engaged and the aggressions, which he had to 
resist, all symptomatic of a disorganised condition of society. The mushroom 
prosperity of the Pastons had evidently excited ill will, and enemies arose on 
every side to despoil them. Lord de Moleyns, apparently without a shadow 
of right, seized and kept by force a manor lawfully acquired by the Pastons 
from Thomas Chaucer, the reputed son of the poet. Paston was obliged to 
spend much of his time in London, making interest at Court for the confusion 
of De Moleyns and other depredators, sometimes making acquaintance w^ith 
the interior of the Fleet. Two persons with whom he had much connection 
shine forth as striking characters. One is his wife, Margaret Paston, a model 
of domestic aflfection, housewifely diligence, and prudent management of all 
family business, her husband's representative during his absence from home, 
and able to cope with any perplexity or adversity. The other, Paston's 
neighbour and patron, and the chief factor in the 
prosperity to which the family ultimately attained, 
is a much more celebrated personage, no other 
than the veteran warrior, Sir John Fastolf, whose 
victories and defeats in the French wars are now 

but as dust in the balance in comparison with his . , . i.«. t i. t? 1. ir 

* Autograph of Sir John Fastolf 

supposed identification with Sir John Falstaff. That 

Shakespeare took the name of Falstaff from Fastolf seems certain, and some 
local particulars respecting South wark, a haunt of Fastolf's, appear to imply that 
the identification may have gone somewhat farther. It was also Fastolf's misfor- 
tune to have been once, very unjustly as it would seem, charged with cowardice; 
and Shakespeare, in search of a comic trait, availed himself of the hint, taking 
advantage of the groundless aspersion and the corollaries naturally deducible 
from it to create the most comic of comic personages. Nothing, apparently 
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could i[i reality less resemble Falstaff than his alleged prototype. " He had," 
says Mr. Gairdner, ■' been abroad with Henry V. at Aglncourt and at the Siege 
of Rouen. He had afterwards served in France under the Regent Bedford, 
had taken seveial strong castles and one ilhistrious prisoner, had held the 
goverjiment of conquered districts, and had fought, generally wilh success 
and glory, in almost every great battle of the period." He was also a knight 
of the garter and a privy councillor. There were, indeed, serious deviations 
from the ideal which distinctions so honourable might seem to involve, but 
these were quite of another kind than the shortcomings of the the;itrical 
Falstaff. "From the general tenor," says Mr. Gairdner, "of most of his 

letters we should cer- 
tainly no more suspect 
him of being the old 
soldier that he actually 
was than of being 
Shakespeare's fat dis- 
orderly knight. Every 
sentence in them refers 
to lawsuits and title- 
deeds, extortions and 
injuries received from 
others, forged pro- 
cesses affecting pro- 
perty, writs of one 
„ . „ . kind or another to be 

Caiater Castle _, - . u- j 

issued aaauist nis ad- 

From a lirawinj; by C. K. B. Barrett ... , ., , 

versanes, libels uttered 
against himself, and matters of the Hke description. Altogether the perusal 
is apt to give us an impression that Sir John would have made an acute 
and able, though perhaps not very high-minded, solicitor." Decidedly Fastolf 
bears less resemblance to Falstaff than to another famous creation of the comic 
stage.» 

Fastolf was neither amiable nor popular, but his hardness and selfishness 
were in some measure redeemed by an aspiring purpose, which recalls Warren 
Hastings's ambition to recover the patrimonial estate at Daylesford. He 
would build a splendid castle at Caister, the place of his birth, and connect it 
with a pious foundation for his soul's health. The castle was built, and a 
noble tower, ninety feet high, and foundations covering six acres, remain to 
attest its magnificence. During the last live years of his life Fastolf inhabited 

' Moasigur de Pouieeaugnai. Oui : mais, quand il y auiajt in formal ion, ajuumeiiieTit, decrel el jilEement 
obtenu par surprise, defaut el cuntumace, j'ai la voie de conflil de juridiction pour lemporisur et venir aux 
moyens de nullite qui senint dans les procedures. 

Sbrigani. L'on voil bien, monsieur, que vous ctes du metier. 

Monsieur ek Poureeaugaac. Moi ! point du loul. Je suis genlilhomme. 

S/irigaiii. II faut bien, pour parler ainsi, que vous ayez ^ludie la pratique. 

Afottsieur de Poureeaiigiiac. Ce soin quelques mols que j'ai relenu en lisaiit les romans. 
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it, and all this time the influence of his neighbour and cousin Paston, aided 
by a friend at court, the knight's confessor. Friar Brackley, grew and grew 
until upon the old warrior's decease in 1459, Paston was found heir to all his 
lands in Norfolk and Suffolk, subject to a payment of four thousand marks 
and the obligation of establishing in Caister Castle a college of monks and 
poor men to pray for the souls of Fastolf and his family. For some years 
following the history of the Paston family is highly dramatic. Everybody 
fell upon the upstarts. The Duke of Norfolk seized Caister Castle. The will 
was contested, and Paston, unjustly in all likelihood, was accused of forging 
it. Fastolf's disposition was not, in fact, unreasonable. He had no near 
relatives, and it was but natural that he should entrust the care of his earthly 
monument and his spiritual weal to an able and approved friend. Paston, 
nevertheless, was three times imprisoned in the Fleet, and although he 
recovered Caister, bequeathed at his death in 1466 a succession beset by 
harassing lawsuits. His son, an amiable man, but indolent and careless, left 
the family affairs chiefly in the hands of his exemplary mother and his younger 
brother, spending much of his time upon the Continent. For a time the 
family was in the greatest jeopardy from their espousal of the cause of 
Henry VI. during the brief revolution which ended on the field of Tewkesbury. 
Matters were at length arranged, and the Pastons remained in possession of 
the greater part of Sir John Fastolf's estates, including Caister Castle; but the 
benefaction for the intended college was transferred to Magdalen College, 
Oxford, a foundation of Bishop Waynflete, one of Fastolf's executors. With 
the death of Sir John Paston in 1479 the liveliness, copiousness, and historical 
value of the correspondence cease, though it straggles down to 1509. 

There is no such testimony anywhere to the social condition of England, Character- 
ere records had been multiplied by the art of printing, as is afforded by the ^Pastmcorr 
Paston correspondence ; and the constant encounter with interesting and spondence 
graphic particulars renders it most attractive reading. Of strictly literary 
merit the letters have little ; yet the clearness and propriety with w^hich the 
writers, belonging to diverse ranks and orders of society, manage in general 
to convey their meaning, show that the education of the day was really good 
and thorough as far as it went. They are in harmony with the literary 
tendencies of their time in being entirely utilitarian. Nothing else, it may be 
said, could be expected from family letters written on matters of business, but 
the writers make us feel that their interests are limited to the ordinary affairs of 
life. Save for one book-bill, there is no hint of the existence of such a thing as 
literature ; no vestige of admiration for natural beauty ; stirring events are nar- 
rated with cold formality ; the dramatic vicissitudes of the day awaken no emotion 
of loyalty; and of patriotism there is not a trace. Society, left to itself, would be 
entirely anarchical ; fortunately, the need for some judicial system is recognised 
in theory ; and even when the central authority is in abeyance the gradual 
softening of manners indisposes to open violence, and inclines men to avail 
themselves of the quirks and quillets of the law. Nothing seems more remark- 
able than the general acquaintance of the laity with legal phraseology and 
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technicalities ; men have not yet reached the stage when their rights are safe 
from lawless encroachment, but they are in a stage of development when 
these can be successfully defended by pen and ink. The general sordidness 
of the picture is in some measure relieved by the vigorous portraiture of the 
leading personages : the elder Sir John Paston, shrewd and hard ; his gay and 
careless successor, intent on horse and hound ; the grim veteran Fastolf, 
slowly sinking like a battered ship, but with colours flying to the last ; Dame 

Margaret Paston, a tho- 
roughly lovable person, with 
her wifely duty to her hus- 
band, and a solicitude for 
her son's interests which 
lends force to her frequent 
chidings. The following 
portion of one of her let- 
ters will show that the 
English gentry of the fif- 
teenth century could express 
themselves on paper with no 
inconsiderable vigour : 

I would ye should purvey 
for yourself as hastily as ye 
may, and come home and take 
heed to your own and to 
mine, thereto, otherwise than 
ye have done before this, both 
for my profit and for yours, 
or else I shall purvey for myself otherwise in haste, so that I trust shall be more ease and 
avail for me and none ease nor profit to you in time to come. I have little help nor 
I comfort of you yet, God give me grace to have more hereafter. I would ye should assay 
whether it be more profitable for you to serve me than for to serve such masters as ye have 
served afore this ; and, that ye find more profitable thereafter, do in time to come. Ye 
have assayed the world reasonably, ye shall know yourself better hereafter. I pray God 
we may be in quiet and in rest with our own from henceforth. My power is not so good 
as I would it were for your sake and other ; and if it were, we should not long be in dangei. 
God bring us out of it, who have you in his keeping. Written with unheartsease the 
Monday next after Relic Sunday, 

By your Mother. 

Discovery and The Paston family continued to flourish until the days of Charles II., when 
7hflet7er7 ^"^ its representative was raised to the peerage as Earl of Yarmouth. This was 
the term of its prosperity, the second earl dissipated the property, and the 
family became extinct at his death. He had previously sold the treasured 
family correspondence to the antiquary Le Neve. After passing through 
various hands it came to another antiquary, John Fenn, who published two 
volumes of extracts in 1787, and, in acknowledgment of the honour of 
knighthood thus earned, presented the originals to George III. These 
originals, as well as those of volumes subsequently published, mysteriously 
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disappeared, and it is not surprising that Herman Merivale should have 
questioned the genuineness of the correspondence. It was vindicated by 
Mr. James Gairdner, and ere long the soundness of his judgment was proved 
by the retrieval of all the missing portions, w^th many additional letters, from 
the old country mansions where they had been hidden away. The entire collec- 
tion is now accessible in Mr. Gairdner's elegant and convenient edition (1900). 
Malory's While the writers of the Paston letters were at their busiest, the other 

** Morte 

d'Arthur'' work which preserves the middle of the fifteenth century from absolute 
barrenness was employing the pen of a knight, probably a soldier. Le Morte 
d' Arthur of SiR THOMAS MALORY would have been a brilliant star in any 
century, and almost monopolises the starless literary heaven of the fifteenth. 
Yet it is no original work, but in the main a translation, and cannot be con- 
templated apart from the general movement of which it is a portion. Schiiler's 
saying that what would live in song must die vn earth, is fully exemplified in 
the chivalric revival of this age. It was purely literary, sentimental, romantic, 
and idealistic. Chivalry as a tangible institution, apart from the chivalric 
emotions which will never forsake the human breast, was dead and gone 
beyond recall. But its beautiful traits, seen backwards through a long vista 
of years, and touched with the charm which remoteness ever imparts, 
aroused the enthusiasm of men who had little faith in giants and en- 
chanters, and had no idea of disusing gunpowder. It was instinctively felt 
that the chivalric ideal afforded a model which, though incapable of being 
followed implicitly, might be highly serviceable in promoting the growth of 
civility, and restraining the rudeness of which the finer minds were becoming 
ashamed. The notion naturally took the deepest root in courtly circles, to 
which men of letters, when not priests or professors, commonly belonged or 
attached themselves. This was very necessary, since, from changes of language 
and ideas, the old books of chivalry had become obsolete, and needed to be 
replaced by others in accordance with the spirit of the age. France sei to 
w^ork in prose, Italy in verse, and the genius of a single man whose work 
narrowly escaped destruction provided England with a representation of the 
ideal chivalric life so complete within the limits of a single book that nothing 
needed to be added to it. 
Malory's sub- Malory's fortc was not invention, at the same time he was more than a 
j6€ a sye translator. He combined detached romances into a congruous whole, and 
though he did not actually create any character, the personages of the old 
stories which he handled almost appear new in the glow of his ardent feeling 
The subjects which he selected, as the title of his works imports, belong entirely 
to the Arthurian cycle of romance. In this he followed the French romancers, 
whose subjects had been largely borrowed from Brittany, the Wales of France. 
"The most admirable fables of King Arthur,*' says Dante, speaking of the 
French literature of his day. An adequate idea of the effect produced upon 
the old Arthurian legends of Wales by transplantation to French soil may be 
obtained by a comparison of the two strata of fiction, pure Welsh and Welsh 
Normanised, which compose the Mabinogion. In the former we have the 
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genuine Celtic spirit, quaint and crude, but intensely poetical ; in the latter 
we have this in alliance with the spirit of mediaeval chivalry, decked with 
new splendour and preserving much of the Celtic scenery and manners, yet at 
one remove from the origmal fount which burst forth in Wales, and, like the 
Arethusa of classic legend, flowed under the sea to breakout again in Brittany, 
The style of Malory's romance so greatly resembles the Normanised Welsh 
fiction of the latter portions of the Mabinogion, of which the Geraint story 
upon which Tennyson has founded two of the Idylls of the King is a charac- 
teristic example, that he might well have been one of the writers. The return 
of Cambrian fiction to Wales in a Norman dress is like the return of the 
olive-bearing dove to the Ark. 

The Arthurian was but one of two great cycles of romance revived in the 
fifteenth century to become important factors in the literature of the age. 
What Arthur was to Britain, Charlemagne was to Italy and in some measure 
to France also. Malory betrays no acquaintance with the great Emperor, but 
a French romance upon him is among the publications of Caxton. It is 
characteristic of the difference between the nations that while the first 
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important Italian poem on the Charlemagne legend, the Morgante Maggiore 
of Pulci, is rather comic than serious, and a vein of polite raillery traverses 
even the Orlando Innamorato of Boiardo, Malory, though not averse to the 
introduction of a humorous character or scene, \vrites with an air of pro- 
foundest belief. Knowing so little of his personality as we do, we are at 
liberty to conceive of him as an English Quixote, fed upon antique romance 
until he burns to emulate its exploits, but who, instead of sallying forth like 
Don Quixote in quest of adventures, takes the pen in place of the sword and 
digests the romances which have charmed him into a single corpus, "thrum- 
ming," like Layamon before him, many old books into one. 

Malory's identity has been the occasion of much speculation and conjecture. Bale's 
notion that he was a Welshman was probably a mere inference from his choice of 
subject. He has been identified with the Sir Thomas Malory excepted in 1468 from 
a general pardon ; he has been connected with the Malory s of Hutton Conyers, in 
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Yorkshire ; and with the Thomas Malorv of Papworth, in Cambridgeshire, whose will, 
made in September, was proved in October 1469 : but at last Professor Kittredge seems 
to have proved that he was Sir Thomas Malory of Newbold Revell, Warwickshire, a 
follower of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, who was member for his county in 
1444-45 and died on March 14, 147 1. That he was also a follower of Beauchamp's 
grandson, Warwick the Kingmaker, seems probable from the extremely slight notice 
takeo of him by Caxton when publishing his work under Richard III. : his name is 
merely mentioned, and that tribute to the author's merits is omitted which might well 
have been looked for in a posthumous publication. It is remarkable that the book 
was issued on July 31, 1485, the day before Henry VII.'s embarkation at Harfleur, 
and only twenty-two days before the battle of Bosworth Field gave the throne to this 
Welsh prince, who named his son Arthur. No manuscript has ever been found, and 
it seems certain that the work was unknown until Caxton printed it, and that the 
impression was made from the author's own copy, or perhaps a rifaccimento of this by 
Caxton : for there are numerous oversights in the division of chapters and other points 
which could hardly have been committed by the author himself. It has also been 
thought that the remarkable peculiarities of diction, and still more of syntax, with 
which the book abounds, are more likely to have proceeded from Caxton than Malory. 

Publication of Whatever Caxton's sins of omission or commission, he has laid English 
y^JJl^^Jf> literature under an immense obligation by insuring the preservation of the 
by Caxton book, while his criticism shows how well he could appreciate its desert. 
He had had, he said, doubts respecting it, inasmuch as '* divers men hold 
opinion that there was no such Arthur, and that all such books as have been 
made of him be feigned and fables, because that some chronicles make of 
him no mention, nor remember him nothing, nor of his knights." Happily 
these doubts were propounded in the hearing of judicious persons, one of 
whom rejoined " that in him who should say or think that there never was 
such a king called Arthur might well be aretted ^ great folly and blindness. 
First, ye may see his sepulchre in the monastery of Glastonbury ; " with so 
much more to the same effect that " I, according to my copy, have set it in 
imprint, to the intent that noble men may see and learn the noble acts of 
chivalry, the gentle and virtuous deeds that some knights used in those days, 
by which they came to honour, and how they that were vicious were punished 
and put oft to shame and rebuke : humbly beseeching all noble lords and 
ladies, with all other estates of what estate or degree they been of, that shall 
see or read in this said book and work, that they take the good and honest acts 
in their remembrance, and to follow the same. Wherein they shall find many 
joyous and pleasant histories, and noble and renowned acts of humanity, 
gentleness, and chivalry. For herein may be seen noble chivalry, courtesy, 
humanity, friendliness, hardiness, love, friendship, cowardice, murder, hate, 
virtue and sin." 
Sourtesof This is the best general account of Le Morfe d'AHliur that has yet been 

*JrAfibur" S^^^^f although Mr. Andrew Lang has made a valuable contribution by 
pointing out how its "splendid patchwork" is harmonised and solemnised by 

^ Adjudged. 
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A Page from " Dictes and Sayeings of the PhUosophers," printed by Caxton in i477 
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the dignified conclusion '* in tenderness and inexpiable sorrow," as Shelley 
says of the Iliaii, Patchwork the book certainly is. The various sources 
which contributed to form the Lancelot episode, almost the pith of the book, 
but not originally belonging to the cycle of Arthurian tradition, are fully 
investigated in Miss Jessie Weston's Legend of Sir Lancelot dn Lac (1901) Of 
these, of course, Malory knew nothing. The sources of his compilation, so 
far as he was distinctly conscious ot them or they have hitherto been traced, 
are thus set forth in Mr. Sidney Lee's article in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, Books I.-IV. are based on the French romance of Merlin, by 
Robert de Borron. Book V. is from La Morte ArtlinrCj an English metrical 
romance. Book VI. is from the French romance of Lancelot. The sources 
of Book VII. have not been traced. Books VIII.-X. follow the French 
romance of Tristan. Books XI.-XIX. follow the French Lancelot with some 
variations and something original with Malory, or whose sources are un- 
ascertained. Books XX. and XXI. for the most part render into prose the 
original English metrical romance, Le Mori Artlinr. It will be observed at 
once that there can be no unity or action in such a medley : what gives the 
book coherence is not artistic skill, but unity of spii it and feeling. Seldom, 
perhaps, has translation so universally and deservedly enjoyed the honours 
usually reserved to original composition. As Mr. Lang observes, the book 
occupies in English literature a position infinitely higher than its French 
originals ever held in the literature of France. For these there is no popular 
revival, but Malory's vitality is attested by edition after edition in the 
nineteenth century. The principal drawback, vehemently denounced by 
Roger Ascham, the extent to which the action depends upon adultery, is 
Malory's damnosa haereditas from his Celtic originals. It is, as has been 
pointed out, an almost unfailing accompaniment of Celtic romance. Maloiy 
has frankly accepted it, but has not committed Tennyson's great mistake of 
insisting upon it to such a degree as to contaminate all the beauty of his 
work. 

If Caxton manipulated Malory to the extent that some have supposed, he at 
all events did not spoil him. We know from his own criticism upon Chaucer 
that he admired clearness and brevity, and these he either preserved or com- 
municated to his ori.^inal. Malory's anomalous constructions may have made 
the Quintilians of his time as of ours stare and gasp, but they do not render 
him obscure for the readers of any period. The following is an average 
example of his generally uniform style : 

Then he dressed him again to the castle and jousted with seven knights more and there 
was none of them might withstand him, but he bare them to the earth. And of these 
twelve knights he slew in plain jousts four. And the eight knights he made them to swear 
on the cross of a sword that they should never use the evil customs of the castle. And 
when he had made them to swear that oath he let them pass. And ever stood the lords 
and ladies on the castle walls crying and saying : " Knight with the Red Shield, ye have 
marvellously well done as ever we saw knight do." And therewith came a knight out of 
the castle unarmed, and said : " Knight with the Red Shield, overmuch damage hast thou 
done to us this day, therefore return whither thou wilt, for here are no more that will have 
ado with thee ; for we repent sore that ever thou camest here, for by thee is fordone the 
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old custom of this castle," And with that word he turned again into the castle, and shut 
the gates. Then the Knight of (he Red Shield turned and called his squires, and so passed 
forth on his way and rode a ureal pace. 

And when he was past Sir Palomides went to Sir Dinadan and said : "I had never 
such a shame of one knight that ever 1 met ; and therefore 1 cast me to ride after him and 
be revenged with my sword, for on horseback I deem I shall gel no worship of him." " Sir 
Palomides," said Dinadan, "ye shall not meddle with him by my counsel, for ye shall get 
no worship of him, and for this cause ye have seen him this day have had overmuch to do, 
and overmuch travailed." " By almighty Jesu," said Palomides, " I shall never be at ease 
till that 1 have had ado with him." " Sir," said Dinadan, " I shall give you my beholding." 
" Well," said I'alomides, " then shall ye see how we shall redress our mights." So they 
took their horses of their varlets and rode after the Knight with the Red Shield ; and down 
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where he was alighted to repose him, and had 

Malory, or rather his French original, was, as will have been seen, an Malory's. 
admirable narrator. His great defect is to be almost devoid of those touches ' 
of nattiial magic which adorn the original Celtic romances. Exquisite morsels 
of an original Cymric or Breton text do indeed appear to gleam forth at times, 
but these are rarely descriptive. Nor does he abound in set passages of elo- 
quence : one however, Sir Ector's lamentation for Lancelot, has, thanks mainly 
to his modem editors atid imitators, obtained a renown in English literature 
hardly inferior to that of David's lament for Saul and Jonathan : 
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Thin went Sir Bors unto Sir Ector, and lold him how there lay his brother, Sir 
Lancelot, dead ; and then Sir Eclor threw his shield, sword, and helm from him. And 
when he beheld Sir Lancelot's visage he fell doivn in a swoon. And when he waked it was 
hard for any tongue to lelt the doleful complaints (hat he made for his brother. "Ah, 
Lancelot," he said, "thou wen head of all Christian knights, and now, 1 dare say," said 
Sir Ector, "thou Sir Lancelot, there thou liest, thai thou wert ne\'er matched of earthly 
knight's hand. And thou were the courteouscst knight that e\er bare shield. And thou 
wert the truest friend to ihy lover th;it ever bestrod horse. And thou wert the truest lover 
of a sinful man that ever loved woman. And thou wert the kindest man that ever struck 
with sword. And thou wen the goodliest person that evi 
And thou was the meekest man and the gentlest that eve 

foe that c 
there « 



came among press of knights, 
te in hall among ladies. And 
e sternest knight to thy monal 
r put spear in the rest." Then 
s weeping and dolour out of mea- 



Our mention of Caxton as Malory's 
publisher and editor has foreshadowed 
the event which, even more than the 
great competing achievement of the dis- 
co very of America, has made the fifteenth 
century glorious in the annals of the 
world. This is not the place to enter 
into the questions connected with the 
discovery of printing. The one essen- 
tial fact is that, by whomsoever and 
wheresoever invented, the art for several 
years after its manifestation virtually re- 
mained fhe exclusive property of Guten- 
berg's city. In 1460 it emigrated from 
Mainz to Strasbiirjj, in 1461 it was 
planted at Bamberg, but almost every- 
thing that was printed was executed at 
Mainz by ^^ainz workmen, until in 
1462 an event otherwise unimpcirtant, a contest for the archbishopric between 
rival prelates, scattered the artisans over Europe, and with them the seeds of 
many sciences, and the sparks of many conflagrations. Nothing could more 
forcibly illustrate the want of a reading public, the anti-social character of 
trade restrictions, and the extraordinary unimaginativeness of mankind at 
large. The one person who seems to have had anything like a glimpse of its 
momentous character was the Cardinal of Cusa, who, according to the Bishop 
of Aleria, so ardently desired the introduction of printing into Italy, that the 
Bishop cannot but attribute the accomplishment of his aspiration to his inter- 
cession with the Almighty after his decease. It came in 1465, but the printers 
in Italy continued to be Germans, until in 147 1 PhiHppusde Lignamine appeared 
upon the scene, and the good priest Clemens Patavinus taught himself the art 
without having seen a printer at work. It is a glory of England that while the 
typographic art was introduced info most other countries by foreigners, it was 
given to her by a citizen of her own. The first printers, moreover, were for the 
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most part mere handicraftsmen, who were obliged to have recourse to scholars 
for their prefaces and their dedications, for their indexes and the correction of 
their press. But William Caxton was a man of letters and a man of affairs. He 

was not brouj^ht up to the trade of printing, but condescended to it after having 
exercised functions regarded by his contemporaries as much more important. 
He needed no advice in the selection of the books he printed, and, while 
strictly adhering to his trade after once taking it up, wrote enough in the w;ty 
of comment and illustration to entitle himself to an honourable place on the 
roll of English authors. 

William Caxton wis bom in the Weald of Kent, perhaps near the manor of IVilliam 
Haddon, which hiid formerly belonged to a family of the same name. The condition "^ "" 
of his parents is not expressly 
stated, but they were probably 
in moderaiely good circum- 
stances, since Canton in later 
life expresses his obligations to 
them for having sent him to 
■ichool, and they were sub- 
sequently able to apprentice 
him to a wealthy London 
mercer, who became Lord 
Mayor in the following year. 
The date of the apprentice- 
ship was 1438, justifying [he 
supposition that Oxton was 

born about 1422. In 1441 The House At Bruges occupied by Caxton 

Caxton's master, Robert Large, /■„„ ■■ piandria iiiusiraia;' 1641 

died, bequeathing to him twi nty 

marks as a token of esteem. Caxton soon afterwards went to Bruges, probably to repre- 
sent his employers, and in 1446 he set up in business there on his own account. He 
became a member of the Mercers' Company at home, and must have risen to great credit 
abroad, for when, in 1462, Edward IV. gave the Merchant Adventurers a new charter 
for the belter givemment of the English mercliants settled in the Low Countries, and 
accorded them power to appoint a governor at Bruges, Caxton was the first to fill the 
office, which was no sinecure. " With a small jury of fellow-merchants he decided all 
disputes among Knglish merchants in the Low Countries ; he regulated and personally 
overlooked the importation and exportation of merchandise, and he corresponded 
with the English Clovemment on commercial matters." Functions like these served as 
an introduction to diplomacy. Caxton was made one of the Commissioners to renew 
a treaty with the Duke of Burgundy, which business, together with the complications 
growing out of i', gave him employment for several years. When at length, in 1468, 
matters were arranged through the marriage of Fdward IV. 's sister with the new Duke 
of Burgundy, Caxton seems to have found the need of occupation ; for five months 
after the definitive conclusion of the treaty in October 1468 he began to turn Le Recueil 
des Hisioirts de Troye into English "as a preveniive against idleness." Partly from 
increasing jjartiality for literature, partly from the favour shown him by the Duchess, he 
gradually drifted from a mercantile into a court life. In October 1470 King Edward 
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appeared in Flanders in the character of a fugitive and exile, and Caxton can hardly 
have failed to be brought into connection with him. In 147 1 he completed the trans- 
lation of the Recueil, and hit upon the idea which made him famous by resolving 
not merely to have the book printed, but to print it himself. To this end it was 
needful for him to learn the art of printing, so far as we know not possessed, certainly 
not exercised in the capacity of master- printer, by any Englishman before him. France, 
which has been thought, not without plausible grounds, to have had the first glimmering 
conception of the art, had practrcally received it only the year before from Clerman 
hands. Spain had still to wait three years, Poland four; and although the art had 
probably been practised lor some years in Holland, there was as yet no Dutch book 
WLih a date. (Jermany and Italy alone 
were active : and Caxton is the only man 
in fifteenth-century Europe of whom it - 
can be attimied with certainty that he 
deliberately took up printing from a di-i- 
tinct perception of its importance as an 
agent in the projMgation of literature. 

Caxton's principal coadjutor, wliose t 

name should always be remembered p 

along with his, was probably actuated 
by different motives. We are told that 
Colard Mansion of Brufjes, had been 
" a skilful caligrapher," whose reason 
for taking up printing would be the 
same as that which has in our own day 
uiduced so many miniaturists to turn 
photographers, Thougli Caxton's col- 
league, he does not appear to have been 

his instructor. It seems probable that Paper-nwking in the Fifteenth Cedtury 
Caxton learned prinlmg at Cologne, From ■• siu«a- .^d H>,„d-,reryrr ty m.i Amman 
and, returning thence to Bruges, exe- 
cuted his R(cnyei\ in partnership with Mansion about 1474. It was, there- 
fore, the first English printed book, but not the first book printed in England. 
The Game and Pltiv of flic Chess, not a treatise upon the game but a moralisa- 
tion of it, translated horn a French version of the Latin original of Jacobus de 
Cessolis, was until recently considered as the first printed English book, but 
is now allowed to have been but the second, and like its predecessor to have 
been printed at Bruges. Caxton says that he completed the translation in 
March 1475, and tlie book was no doubt printed in the same year. In 1476 
Caxton returned to his native country after an absence of thirty-five years, 
and estahhshed himself at Westminster, renting a shop from the Dean and 
Chapter at the annual rent of ten shillings from Michaelmas 1476. In 
November IJ77 he issued the first book printed in England, The Dicles and 
Sayings of the Philosophers, a translation from the French by no less influential 
a person than Earl Rivers, the King's brother-in-law and governor of the 
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little Prince of Wales, for whose prospective benefit the version was probably 
made. Edward IV. and his successors did themselves honour by their 
patronage of Caxton, who also took rank as a. man of letters by his publica- 
tion of the Dictes, revising Rivers's version at the latter's request, and 
humorously dilating on his omission of Socrates in his relation to the 
female sex. 

The highly interesting history of Caxton's press, so ably elucidated by 
Mr. Blades, only falls within our subject in so far as it affords a clue to the 
literary taste and general culture of the time. On these points Caxton, how- 
ever unintentionally, is a sure guide, 
for he was an eminently practical 
man. The whole character of his 
mind, mirrored in the general style 
of his publications, assures us that 
he would be the last person to give 
his countrymen what, however salu- 
tary for them, they were not con- 
scious of requiring. When we find 
that he never prints a classic in the 
original language, we may be sure 
that there was then no demand for 
such literature in England. Had 
Caxton's press been set up at Oxford 
or Cambridge, he might possibly have 
been tempted by the prospect of 
learned patronage to speculate in Latin 
editions of Latin books; but clearly no 

n ,^- ,■ . , „.^ .. ^ . allurement of the kind presented itself 

Bookbrndine lu the Fifteenth Centuiy . , , ,,,,-. ^ ., 

at Ix)ndon or Westminster. On the 

From" StaKde und Handwerkrr," by Jobsl Amman ,, , , „ ,. , ,. , , , - . 

other hand, Englishmen did not object 
to read classical authors in their own language, and Caxton published versions 
of Cicero, De Amicitia and De Sciiccltite, which latter may have been that made 
for Sir John Fastolf. More significant is the evidence of a taste for English 
poetry afforded by Caxton's editions of Chaucer, Gower, and Lydgafe, works 
expensive to produce, and upon which he would not have ventured without 
the assurance of popular support. His edition of Ma]ory's Morie d'Aiihnr is 
an enterprise of the same class. On the whole, the leading departments of 
literature as represented in the Caxton press may be defined as theology 
and romance. The total number of his known publications, now extant, 
issued in England between his first publication in 1477 and his death 
in 1491, is seventy-one, excluding repeated editions of the same work, which 
would raise the number to 102. Allowing for the deference which he was 
compelled as a man of business to accord to popular taste, great credit is due 
to Caxton for his power of initiative in the conduct of his affairs. Everything 
appears to have been done by himself. There is no trace of any help from a 
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reader or a literary adviser. He was his own editor and generally his 
own translator. He did not, indeed, dedine to receive suggestions ; the 
Book of Good Manners was translated and published at the request of 
his friend William Pratt ; and the remarkable publication of the ofhcial 
letters from the Republic of Venice to Pope Sixtus IV. must have been 
made at the instance of the Venetians. In the main, however, Caxton's 
publications undoubtedly 
exhibit the tastes of Caxton 
as well as of his public. 
It may be regretted that 
he had not some coun- 
sellor near him who could 
have influenced him in the 
direction of typographic 
elegance, for he was no 
Jenson or Aldus. Home- 
liness is the expression by 
which his type and his 
illustrations are best de- 
scribed. The idea that he 
could have any call to 
vie with the grandeur of 
the German or the ele- 
gance of the Italian type 
evidently never occurred 
to him. With the latter, 
indeed, he could not com- 
pete, for he never uses the 
Roman character. Yet he 
was nice respecting his 
type, using no less than 
eight founts at v.irious 

times, but he never once ^. . ^ >.- . ■ 

* "-^ St Jerome and his Lion 

stumbles into beauty. _ ,, „^,. , ^-^-.^^ ^ - „ 

„ ... ^ From Ike " Golden Legiad, prinl/d iy Car/an in Ii8» 

Paper, just begmning to 

be manufactured in England, was imported by him from the Low Countries. 

In one point of view Caxton's services to his country's literature cannot be Caxionai 
overestimated ; he poured new blood into its exhausted veins by the numerous ' 
translations which he executed with an industry almost incredible in one who 
personally superintended the mechanical part of his business, and was more- 
over continually engaged in commercial affairs. To appreciate the magnitude 
of his service we must consider that literary English prose was in Caxton's day 
almost extinct. The nation did indeed possess a monument of noble diction 
in Wycliffe's Bible, but this was proscribed and inaccessible. The other prose 
books of the fourteenth century had become obsolete through the mutation of 
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the times, and except for Malory, who himself owed his preservation to 
Caxton, the fifteenth century had done nothing to supply tiieir place. Caxton 
could not write original books, but he could render books from other languages, 
and, so great was the dearth and penury of English letters at the time, that 
he was actually obliged to do so to keep his press going. Many of the French 
books he translated were romances, but others, such as the Knight of iheTowe/s 

advice to liis daughters, 
Ciilo, and The Doctrinal 
of Hapieita; were works 
of morality : and others, 
such as Msop, were 
French versions of clas- 
sical originals. Caxton, 
nevertheless, was not 
unskilK-d in Latin ; he 
used the original text as 
well as the French ver- 
sion when translating 
the GoIiicH Legend of 
jacobus de Voragine ; 
and a translation by him 
of six books of the Meta- 
morpliosi's, strangely left 
unprinted in our day, is 
extant in the Pepysian 
Libi ary at Magdalen Col- 
lege, Cambridge, One 
book, Reynard the Fox, 
was translated by him 
from the Dutch or Flem- 
ish, with which residence 
in the Low Countries had 
made him acquainted. 
From the "XV. O'es," circa 1491 The general character of 

TTufi/tanpraycn.socallidfromlhefaclo/lkeirallcommauing his publications Is prOOf 

viuh Ihe letter O ([j^j ),g wrought for a 

cultivated society, a genuine, though limited reading public. He speaks of 
many copies of his Chaucer being bought by " gentleinen." Professional 
literature is hardly represented ; there are no legal books, and but one 
medical ; nor is there anything relating to agriculture, handicraft, the fine 
arts, or military affairs. 

Of Caxton's one hundred and two publications thirty-eight exist only in a 
fragmentary condition. Several, no doubt, have entirely perished. Those 
extant books contain more than fourteen thousand pages, usually of folio size. 
When the amount of translation is also taken into account, this manifests a 
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prodigious industry sustained for fourteen years. The little we know lA 
Caxton personally seems to indicate that he was in addition an active member 
of society, well esteemed by his fellow citizens. At one time he audited the 
parochial accounts. He died at some uncertain date in 1491, and was 
interred in St. Margaret's, Westminster, where his memory is honoured with a 
tablet and a stained glass 
window. 

Caxton's literary gifts 
were not inconsiderable. 
His experience of life, 
both as merchant and 
courtier, had been of a 
nature to enlarge his 
mind, and endow him 
with fluency of expres- 
sion and ease of manner. 
These qualities are ap- 
parent when he speaks 
for himself, as in his 
prefaces. As a translator 
he did much to enrich 
the language, something 
also to alloy it by an 
over liberal employment 
of French words and 
idioms, hardly to be 
avoided under his cir- 
cumstances. He did not 
pique himself upon fidel- 
ity to his original, nor 
was it requisite that he 
should, as he was not 
dealing with masterpieces, 
and had neither the am- 
bition nor the capacity 
to produce a monument 
of fine English like Lord 
Berners' Froissart. He frequently paraphrases and interpolates, but his 
versions are not really the worse. That he could appreciate the literary 
rank of a great writer is shown by his enthusiastic praise of Chaucer 
which we are about to quote ; even though, except by the slight refer- 
ences to " metre " (stanzas) and " rhyme " (heroic couplets), it would 
hardly have been discovered that he was speaking of a poet. Of Chaucer's 
services to the language he writes much as a critic of the eighteenth 
century might have written about Dryden. When his orthography is 
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modernised it will be seen how nearly he approaches the standard English 
of our day : 

Great thanks, laud, and honour ought to be given unto the clerks, poets, and historio- 
graphs, that have written many noble books of wisdom, of the lives, passions, and miracles, 
of holy saints, of histories of noble and famous acts and feats, and of the chronicles with 
the beginning of the creation of the world unto this present time, by which we be daily 
informed and have knowledge of many things of whom we should not have known if they 
had not left us their monuments written. Among whom and in especial to-fore all other we 
ought to give a singular laud unto that noble and great philosopher Geoffry Chaucer, the 
which for his ornate writing in our tongue may well have the name of a laureate poet. For 
to-fore that he by his labour embellished, ornated, and made fair our English, in this 
royame was had rude speech and incongrue, as yet it appeareth by old books, which at this 
day ought not to have place nor be compared among us to his beauteous volumes and 
adornate writings, of whom he made many books and treatises of many a noble history as 
well in metre as in rhyme and prose, and them so craftily made that he comprehended his 
matters in short, quick and high sentences, eschewing prolixity, casting away the chaff of 
superfluity, and showing the picked grain of sentence uttered by crafty and sugared 
eloquence. Of whom among all other of his books I purpose to imprint by the grace 
of God his Tales of Canterbury^ in which I find many a noble history of every estate and 
degree, first rehearsing the conditions and the array of each of them as proper as po>sible 
is to be said, and after these tales, which be of noblesse, wisdom, gentleness, mirth, and 
also of very holiness and virtue, wherein he finisheth this said book, which book I 
have diligently overseen and duly examined to the end that it be made according to 
his own making. For I find many of the said books which writers have abridged and 
many things left out ; and in some places have set certain verses that he never made nor 
set in his book, of which books so incorrect was one brought to me six years passed which 
I supposed had been very true and correct. And according to the same I did to imprint a 
certain number of them, which anon were sold to many and divers gentlemen, of whom one 
gentleman came to me and said that this book was not according in many places to the 
book Geoffry Chaucer had made. To whom I answered that I had made it according to 
my copy, and that by me was nothing added or minished. Then he said he knew a 
book which his father had and much loved, that was very true and according to his 
[Chaucer's] own first book by him made, and said more, if I would imprint it again he 
would get me the same book for a copy, howbeit he wist well that his father would not 
gladly depart from it. 

Caxton proceeds to describe how, the more correct manuscript being 
courteously placed at his disposition by the gentleman's father, he amended 
his former edition by its aid. The probable date of this edition is 1478, and 
that of the improved one 1484. The episode shows how faulty MSS. were 
becoming when printing appeared to stop further degeneracy, but also in 
some cases to perpetuate errors already existing. He was succeeded by his 
apprentice, Wynkyn de Worde, and Richard Pynson about the same time took 
up the business of his rival, William de Machlinia. We part from him with 
the remark that in his day literature was first officially recognised as a meet 
subject for encouragement by Government by a proclamation of Richard 
the Third repealing duties on the importation of books, and allowing them to 
be sold in England by foreign booksellers. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE LITERATURE OF SCOTLAND TO THE END OF THE 

FIFTEENTH CENTURY— THE BALLAD 

Scotch and We have now arrived at the brink of the great revival of literature which has 
^j^^^^^^^' continued to our own times. The chief barrier between writer and reader 
has been broken down by the invention of printing, and henceforth the stream 
of literary production is to be continuous, and literature is to acquire more 
and more influence as an agency in the affairs of the world. Hitherto, as we 
have had ample opportunity of observing, the course of literature has been liable 
to such interruptions as to render it difficult of treatment as a whole : but 
henceforth every people with pretensions to civilisation has a continuous 
literary history. The wish to preserve as much continuity as possible in the 
record of British literature has induced us to reserve for special treatment two 
departments clearly demarcated from the rest of the subject. These are the 
literature of Scotland and ballad literature, both originating and attaining a 
considerable development before the introduction of printing, and therefore 
to be dealt with ere we trace the consequences of the greatest intellectual 
revolution hitherto effected by a material process. This parenthesis involves 
no considerable retrogression in our narrative, as literature hardly existed in 
Scotland before Barbour in the middle of the fourteenth century : and the 
ballad, though already on the lips of the people, rarely enlisted the pen of 
the scribe until an even later date. 
English and Before entering upon the history of Scottish literature, it may be necessary 

aiity v^ttMliy^^ rcmove some misconceptions. We are accustomed to regard the Scotland 
identical prior to the accession of James I. as a foreign country, but in fact, however 
politically estranged, the Lowland Scotch, with whose literature alone we are 
concerned, were in blood and character as English as any of the dwellers to 
the south of the Tweed. There was indeed a large Celtic admixture in the 
Western Lowlands, where British chieftains had for a considerable period 
maintained their independence, but this has for centuries ceased to be recog- 
nisable. The Anglian colonisation of the Eastern Lowlands is manifested by 
the fact that the Scottish metropolis itself bears the name (Edwin's burgh) 
given to it by the Northumbrian monarch who made it his capital in the 
seventh century. At subsequent periods, indeed, the Eastern Lowlands 
were conquered, now by Celts, now by Danes, but the close resemblance of 
the Northumbrian dialect to the Scotch shows how slightly the composition 
of the population was affected by these political changes. '* The Danes chose 
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Deira, not Bernicia ; their traces are found in Yorkshire, not in Northumber- 
land." Cumberland for a long time belonged to Scotland, the English Kings 
did not finally renounce their claims upon the Lothians until 1016, but neither 
the linguistic nor the ethnological character of the districts was affected except 
by the absorption of the Celtic element. Meanwhile a powerful Celtic 
monarchy was growing up in central Scotland, formed by the fusion of the 
Picts, an ancient people of uncertain extraction, but entirely Celticised, with 
the Scoti or immigrants from Scotia, i.e., Ireland. But the monarch under 
whom this kingdom was finally consolidated, Malcolm Canmore, was half an 
Englisliman in virtue of his mother ; his queen, a princess of the royal family 
of Hungary, was half Saxon a'so ; and ere long a succession of matrimonial 
alliances made his successors Anglo-Normans. When, at the beginning of the 
twelfth century, King Edgar made Edinburgh his capital, the Celtic element 
retired definitively into the background. The institutions of the kingdom 
became substantially Anglo-Norman; and, except in the illiterate Highlands, 
Saxon speech prevailed so thoroughly that the Scotch poets describe their 
language as " English." The first author who professed to write '* Scottish " 
was Gavin Douglas, under the influence of the anti-English feeling generated 
by the disaster of Flodden Field. 

The slow literary progress of Scotland in comparison with England is shwprogren 
solely attributable to external causes — the poor and unpeopled condition of ^^^^^J^ 
the country, the perpetual feuds, foreign and intestine, and the absence of any 
foundation for a literary superstructure. England possessed a national 
literature before the Conquest, which although almost obliterated was capable 
of revival : she also had an imported literature which for long supplied its 
place, and by which, when the time for fusion came, it was enormously 
enriched. Scotland had no ancient indigenous literature for modern writers 
to develop, and no imported literature to rouse the emulation and stimulate 
the ambition of her own children. The themes of her poets were frequently 
national, but their execution and even their language were English. The best 
of them continually remind us of Chaucer, but not until near the close of the 
fifteenth century do they seem in any measure to prefigure Burns or Scott. 
No one thought of attempting prose literature. Scotland in the thirteenth 
century produced powerful minds in Michael Scott and Duns Scotus, but they 
wrote in Latin on subjects infinitely remote from the comprehension of 
ordinary readers. No one seemed to have an idea that the ordinary speech 
could be fit for anything beyond the transaction of the ordinary affairs of 
life. 

Many, perhaps most, ancient literatures claim a patriarchal founder, who 
from some points of view wears the semblance of a fable and from others that 
of a fact. Scotland has her Orpheus or Linus in Thomas of Ercildoune, called Thomds the 
also Thomas the Rhymer, who does not indeed precede her Ennius, John ^^y"^ 
Barbour, by any immense interval of time, but is still sufficiently in advance 
of him to fulfil the requisites of a venerable ancestor, could we but be sure that 
he was indeed an author. His actual existence is unquestionable. Ercildoune 
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or Earlston is a village in Berwickshire, and ancient parchments demonstrate 
that two Thomases, father and son, dwelt there as landowners in the thirteenth 
century. The tradition of poetry appears to attach to the elder, whose appella- 
tion of *' Thomas the Rhymer '' might seem decisive on the point if, by a 
strange coincidence, *' Rhymer" were not also another form of ** Rymour," a 
surname then common in Berwickshire. His claim to the gift of prophecy, 
the most exalted attribute of the vates sacer^ is shown to have really existed in 
the popular estimation by the circumstantial account of his prediction, which 
should perhaps rather be regarded as an instance of second sight, of the death 
of Alexander III. in 1285. He is also the subject of fairy legends, to be sub- 
sequently adverted to, and is named as a poet and author of a romance on the 
story of Tristrem in Robert Manny ng's metrical En^ish Chronicle, composed 
\n 1338. Mannyng's testimony is very clear. He says, complaining of the 
corruption of poetical texts by the minstrels : 

I see in song, in sedgeyng ' tale 

Of Erceldoun and of Kendale ^ 

None them says as they them wrought, 

And in their saying it seems nought. 

That may thou hear in Sir Tristrem 

Over gestes it has the steem ^ 

Over all that is or was. 

If men it said as made Thomas. 

But I hear it no man so say, 

That of some couple some is away : 

So their fair saying here beforn 

Is their travail near forlorn. 

Mannyng, then, writing fifty or sixty years after Thomas of Ercildoune^ 
affirms him to have been the author of a poem on Tristrem, sufficiently 
popular to be habitually in the mouths of minstrels and reciters. This is a 
strong testimony. It is thought to be invalidated by the fact that Gottfried of 
Strasburg, writing his standard poem on the Tristrem story nearly a century 
before Thomas of Ercildoune, declares himself indebted for it to another 
Thomas, Thomas of Brittany, whom chronology forbids us to identify with the 
Rhymer. But it is by no means clear that Thomas of Brittany was a poet* 
Internal evidence proves Gottfried's poem to be derived from a French 
version, which may have been a translation from a poem by this Breton 
Thomas, but is just as likely to have been merely based upon traditions trans- 
mitted by him. He is not mentioned elsewhere, and we are inclined to 
identify him with a Welsh Thomas of the eleventh or twelfth century, the 
Thomas ab Einion Ofleiriadd who is recorded to have collected, not invented 
or versified, the traditions relating to Taliesin. He probably did not rest 
there, and if he put together the story of Tristrem, and his redaction passed 
into Brittany, he may well have been the common source drawn upon by 

^ Saying, narrative. 

'^ '* Kendale " does not seem to be mentioned elsewhere as a poet ; perhaps he is to be identified with 
Richard Kendall, a writer on music of uncertain date, who is said to have been a monk of Sherborne. 
* Esteem 
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both the German and the 
Scotch poet. Mannyng, it 
is evident, has no know- 
ledge of any Thomas con- 
nected with the Tristrem 
story other than Thomas 
of Ercildoune, or any 
doubt that Thomas was a 
Scotchman. If so, he may 
rank as the venerable 
father of Scotch poetry, 
since although the original 
Scotch text may have 
disappeared, the crabbed 
dialect of Northumbrian 
English in which the poem 
exists is hardly distin- 
guishable from Scotch. 
In fact, however, it is not 
always easy to determine 
on which side of the 
border an ancient poem 
was written: and it can 
only be affirmed that the 
dialect of "Tristrem" as 
we have it is Northum- 
brian, very probably in 
the transcript of a more 
southern scribe, and that 
it was composed in the 
latter half of the thirteenth 
century. 

Personally, Thomas of 
Ercildoune might well 
sustain the character of 
the patriarch of Scottish 
poetry, for he appears not 
merely in history as a 
prophet, but in legend as 
the companion of beings 
of another world. A me- 
trical romance composed 
in his name more than a 
century after his death 
represents him as the 
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favoured lover of the Queen of Fairy, as residing with her for three 
years in her enchanted reahii, and as at length dismissed to earth lest 
he should be appropriated by the fiend, who is about to make his trien- 
nial visitation of Elfland, exactly like a bishop. As a parting gift the 
Fairy Queen endows him with the facuUy of prophecy, which he turns to 
account by predicting a series of events in Scottish history some considerable 
time after they have taken place. These predictions are probably from the 
same hand as the romance, which claims to be founded upon an earlier poem 
in Scottish, being itself in a North English dialect. If, as is supposed, this 
original poem ended with the return of Thomas to Fairie, it cannot have been 
written by him, but no doubt embodies a genuine tradition respecting him, 
for which there are many precedents in legendary literature. Tales of heroes 
enjoying the favours of nymphs, and of persons endowed by supernatural 
brings with the gift of prophecy, go back to Calypso and Cassandra. It is to 
be regretted that the Fairy Queen omitted to endow Thomas with the gift of 
poetry, which would have done him more service with posterity. If, as we 
should wish to deem him, the premier poet of Scotland, his title to fame is 
purely chronological, for the poetical merit of his Tristrem is small, after 
every allowance for the transfusion into another dialect which it may have 
undergone. Its defects are not so much of language, as of insensibility to the 
beauty and significance of the story : the versification is not inharmonious, 
but the poet, unlike Gottfried of Strasburg, follows his original with matter of 
fact servility, and seems afraid of saying more than is set down for him : hence 
the strongest situations are slurred over and thrown away. The following 
stanza may serve as a specimen of the style : 

Tristrem tok his stede, 

And lepe ther on to ride ; 
The Quen bad him her lede, 

To schip him beside ; 
Tristrem did as she bede ; 

In wood he gan her hide ; 
To th'erl he seyd in that nede ; 

" Thou hast ytent thy pride, 
Thou dote ; 
With thine harp thou wonne her that tide, 

Thou tint^ her with my rote."^ 

John Barbour If the author of Sir Tristrem was an Englishman, primacy of Scotch song 
in point of date falls to one most worthy of the distinction, John Barbour. 
He was probably born about 1316, and first appears in 1357 as enjoying the 
dignity of Archdeacon of Aberdeen. In that year he receives a safe conduct 
from the King of England to escort three scholars to Oxford, Scotland not 
then possessing any university of her ow^n. In the same year he represents the 
Bishop of Aberdeen in a council held to consider the ways and means of 
ransoming the captive King David ; and in 1364, 1365, and 1368 he has further 
safe conducts, apparently connected with educational matters. In 1372, and 

^ Lost; 2 Lute. 
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al various subsequent periods, he is an auditor of the exchequer, where he 
would come into contact with anotlier poet, Sir Hugh of EgUntoun, after- 
wards to be mentioned. In 1375 we first hear of his connection with 
hterature, he having in that year, according to his own statement, composed 
the Bruce, the poem on the exploits of Robert Bruce which became one of the 
two medi?eval national epics. Until lately this was supposed to be his sole 
contribution to poetry, and it would suffice for his fame. But in 1866 Henry 
Bradshaw found, blended with a manuscript of Lydgate's Troy Book, two 
fragments containing more than two thousand lines of a translation, previously 
unknown, of Guido de Columnis' history of the siege of Troy, attributed to 
Barbour in the MS., and undoubtedly his. 
A month or two later, the same acute and 
fortunate explorer recognised in a volume 
of metrical Lives of the Saints clear proofs 
of a Scotch origin, and sound reasons for 
attributing it to Barbour. The latter con- 
clusion, at first unanimously accepted, has 
been recently impugned ; but the resem- 
blance in diction and metre between the 
Legends and the Bruce, leave, notwithstand- 
ing some minor discrepancies, little doubt 
that Bradshaw was right. The work de- The Steel Hand of Caralt^ie 

clareS itself, moreover, to be the work of Tht iron hand said to kavi htm madt by order 

an aged poet, and Barbour lived until 1301;. '■/'''' Brua/orDi cupha-n.wko hit 

**.'.,' . , ^ ,, , , his lift hand in OMO/Brucisbattlts 

Its prmcipal source is the Golden Legend 

of Jacobus de Voragine, It consists of upwards of thirty-three thousand 
verses, and incidentally slates that the author has also versified the Gospels 
and the Legends of the Virgin, These books are lost ; but another epic 
of importance has been claimed for Barbour upon strong grounds. This 
is the translation of the French metrical romance of Alexander the Great 
printed about 1580 as an anonymous work, after a manuscript dating the 
composition in 1438. Mr. George Neilson first recognised the fact that this 
translation contains so many lines borrowed from Barbour's Bruce, and 
exhibits so much aftinity to that poem in its rhymes and its mannerisms, as to 
prove that either Barbour possessed the most servile of imitators in the 
translator, or that he was the translator himself. There are obvious difficulties 
in the way of either hypothesis : yet one of them must be true, unless we can 
believe that, as has been suggested, the Hnice was rewritten towards the end 
of the fifteenth century with the aid of the Alcxamier. This would require us 
to admit that the adulterated version entirely effaced the genuine one, which 
seems hardly possible. Two arguments seem to us to speak for Barbour's 
authorship — the probability that the translator of the Tray Book would also 
translate the Alexander; and the improbability that a poet of such facility 
should have been so nearly silent until his production of the Bruce about the 
age of sixty. This is certainly not the wont of poets. The Troy Book and 
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the Alexander together would provide sufficient occupation, and not more 
than sufficient, for his poetical prime of life. 

Barbour died on March 13, 1395, still holding his office as Archdeacon, and 
in the enjoyment of a pension, supposed to have been conferred as the reward 
of a pojm on the genealogy of the house of Stuart, the new royal family of 
Scotland. It is i\OM lost, but iis existence and his authorship are attested by 
Wyntoun. 

Perhaps the most salient quality of Barbour is his winning amiability 
Though his theme requires him to slay multitudes upon paper, he is all 
sunshine and smiles. For a patriotic poet he is marvellously devoid of enmity 

or rancour against the 
Southron. It is true that 
the story he has to tell is 
one eminently adapted to 
inspire a Scotchman with 
good humour; yet even so 
the absence of vindictive- 
ness or malevolence is sur- 
prising. His good nature 
and a touch of chivalric 
generosity dispose him to 
represent the enemy in the 
best light ; it was well for 
Scotland that he was not 
called upon to be her Tyr- 
taeus, but that the easier 
task devolved upon him of 
celebrating her victories 
after the storm of battle 
had rolled by. It cannot be said that he manifests any lack of interest in 
his theme, he is proud of his hero ; but the register of his hero's deeds is 
less like an epic than an inventory. Barbour takes things as they come, 
and makes no attempt to mould them intoartislic symmetry. His principal 
talent is for description, in which he often excels. Innocent as he was of 
Homer, it is interesting to note how, like Homer, he was attracted by the 
flash of bared weapons and burnished armour :— 
Sir Aymer, on the lother party, 
Gathered so great a chivalrj-, 
That he might be three thousand ner. 
Armed and dight in good maner ; 
That, as a man of great noblay, 
He held toward his tryst his way. 
When the set day comen was, 
He sped him fiist toward the place 
That he nemmyt for to fight. 
The sun was risen shining bright. 
That schault on the scheldis brade. 
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In twa exchelis * ordanyt he had, 

The folk that he had in leading 

The King, while soon in the morning 

Saw first coming their first exchele. 

Array it sarraly ^ and well ; 

And at their back, some dele ner hand, 

He saw the to the r folio wand 

Their bassines burnyst all bright. 

Against the sun gleaming of light ; 

Their speris, pennon and their shields. 

Of light illumined all the fields 

There best ^ and browdyn * wer bright baneris, 

And horses hewyt on ser^ maneris ; 

And coat armoris of ser colouris, 

And hauberks that were bright as fleuris. 

Made them gletirand, as they war lik 

Till angels high of heavens ryk. 

Many such little pieces of description relieve the monotony of the con- 
tinual fighting, and the amiable poet is evidently well pleased when he can 
contrive to bring in the sun, or birds, or flowers. In one place he diversifies 
his narrative with a little disquisition on astrology and necromancy, evincing 
much good sense. In another Douglas is represented as enforcing a particular 
course of action by an apologue of a fox : 

A fisher whilom lay 
Beside a river, for to get 
His nettis that he had there set. 
A little lodge thereby he made ; 
And there within a bed he had ; 
And a little fire also. 
A door there was from outen mo, 
Aright his nettis for to see. 
He rose ; and there well long dwelt he, 
And, when he had done his deed, 
Towart his lodge agayn he yeid, 
And, with light of the little fire 
That in the lodge was brennand schyr, 
In till his lodge a fox he saw 
That fast on ane sal mound gar gnaw, 
Than till the door he went in by, 
And said, " Reiver, thou mon herout." 
The fox, that was in full great doubt. 
Looked about some hole to see ; 
But none escher ® perceive could he. 
But where the man stood sturdily, 
A lauchtand ^ mantle ther him by. 
Lying upon the bed, he saw ; 
And with his teeth he gan it draw 
Out on the fire : and when the man 
Saw his mantill lie brennand than 
To red ^ it he ran hastily. 

* Troops. ^ Compactly. ' Fluttering. * Embroidered. 

» Varied. « Issue. ' Cloth. ^ gave. 
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The fox gat out then in great hy ; ^ 
And held his way his warend ^ till. 
The man leyt ^ him begylet ill, 
That he his good salmound had tynt, 
And also had his mantle brint. 

Barbour is manifestly an adept at telling a phin story in plain words. 
The germ of Scott's metrical romances is in his Brncey but on comparing the 
execution we perceive not merely the diflference in genius between the poets, 
but the advance in the culture and the demands of readers. The Bruce is 
the most veracious of epics ; the poet has manifestly good authority for every 
incident, and could, if called upon, give chapter and verse for every line. So 
matter of fact a treatment would he intolerable in modern days. The Legends 
of the Saints is precisely in the manner of the Bruce, and if it be not Barbour's 
must proceed from some very close imitator. If, as we believe, it is his, it is of 
interest as showing that he had sufficient mental flexibility to interest himself 
in a great variety of subjects, and that his poetical output was not limited to 
descriptions of battles. No kind of incident comes amiss to him, and he 
always does his subject justice, and no more. Par negotiis neque supra. The 
translated romances of Troy and Alexander equally illustrate his fluency, his 
businesslike method of procedure, and his patience. 
Huchmvn oj We now arrive at a literary problem of considerable difficulty, the author- 

^RyaU^^ ship of the various poems which have been attributed to HUCHOWN OF THE 
AWLE Ryale {Aula Regia), and the identity of this person. Dunbar, in his 
Lament for the MakariSy mentions *'the gude SiR Hew OF Eglintoun," as a 
deceased Scottish poet. There is no further account of him under this 
appellation, but Andrew Wyntoun, about 1420, speaks of Huchown (Hughie) as 
the author of The Great Gest of Art hu re, The Aivntires ofGaivane, and TJie Pystill 
ofSwete Susan. The last named poem is extant under this title, and the other 
two have been plausibly identified with The Morte Arthure and The An'ntires of 
ArthurCy alliterative romances which, as well as the Pystilly have been printed. 
There are difficulties in the way : Eglintoun's life, so far as known to 
us, scarcely seems that of a poet. He was brother-in-law to Robert the 
Steward, afterwards King of Scotland ; was in his youth made prisoner in an 
unfortunate foray into England ; was afterwards employed on important 
missions to England and France, became an auditor of the exchequer, and 
died in 1376 or 1377 in high favour with King Robert. It is strange that such 
a cloud of obscurity should rest upon the works of one so eminently placed ; 
it is certain, nevertheless, that Sir Hugh did write poetry, and that if the 
Huchoivn poems are not his, his works are not only obscure but irrecoverable. 
It is further certain that the poet mentioned by Wyntoun was a Scotchman, 
which disarms the objection, at first sight so formidable, that the poems are 
not in the Scottish dialect, and exhibit no trace of Scotch feeling. Endeavours, 
however, have been made to claim a much more extensive and important 
activity for Huchown, attributing to him Sir Gawain and The Green Knight, 

^ Haste. - Earth. •* Reckoned. 



A p^^e from Wyntonn's "Chronicle of Scotland" (circtt 1420), concerning "Huchown 
of the Awie Ryale" and his "Greftt Gest of Arthure" 
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The Pearl and its companion pieces, alliterative translations of the French 
metrical romances of Troy and Alexander, and other poems. Mr. George 
Neilson, the spirited and ingenious advocate of this view, has indeed shown 
that passages from Gaivain and Titus and Vespasian, and from the translations 
which occur with such frequency in the anonymous poem entitled The Parlia- 
ment of the Three Ages as to justify the belief that the same poet was the author 
of all the five pieces. To prove his identity with Huchown, however, it must be 
shown that he was also the author of the poems attributed to this writer by 
Wyntoun ; and although Mr. Neilson adduces parallel passages from the 
Moti Arthnre in support of his case, they seem to us insufficient to establish 
it : so that evidence is least forthcoming where it is most wanted. The problem 
is still far from a solution. The general resemblance of all the poems in 
alliterative verse that have been claimed for Huchown is unquestionable, but it 
is a fair subject for enquiry how far this may be due to the identity of metre. 
It might be difficult to distinguish at the present day between the work of two 
good poets writing on kindred themes in the metre of In Memoriam. For the 
present, perhaps, it may be safest to ascribe the poems mentioned by 
Wyntoun to Sir Hugh of Eglintoun ; Gawain, the Parliament, Vespasian and 
the translations to an unknown writer ; and Pearl and its satellites to yet 
another, though there is no great improbability in their proceeding from the 
author of Gawain. Of the remaining poems of the Huchoivn group Wynners 
and Wastonrs may be by him. Golagros and Gawain is generally ascribed to 
Clerk of Tranent, and Erkenwald is of quite uncertain authorship. The date 
of most falls between 1350 and 1375. All are written in some North of 
England dialect, and but for Wyntoun no one would have attributed any of 
them to a Scottish writer. The apparent adumbration of the institution of the 
Order of the Garter in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight renders it probable 
that the author lived at the court of Edward the Third, and is unfavourable to 
his Scottish origin. The composition is always respectable, but it is only in 
Sir Gawain and Pearl with its companions, all noticed in a preceding chapter, 
that the author or authors exhibit deep poetical feeling, while they evince 
much descriptive power, and are upborne throughout by a pervading dignity 
of expression, due in a measure to the crabbedness of their metre, which may 
be compared to a stiff brocaded suit difficult to put on or wear with grace, but 
which at all events constrains the wearer to hold himself erect. This, how- 
ever, is very far from applying to The Pistill of Susan, a poem on the story of 
Susanna and the Elders, which, unfortunately for Sir Hugh of Eglintoun's 
claim to better poems, is the one of the three which may be most confidently 
attributed to him, the identification of the other two with any extant work of 
his being uncertain. It hardly seems the composition that might have been 
expected from the author of Sir Gaivain or of Pearl, 
AiMiew About 1422 Andrew Wyntoun, canon of St. Andrews, and Prior of 

iVynioitn g^^ Serfe, composed a metrical chronicle, to which he gave the title of 
original, because it began with the origin of the world. Happily he con- 
descended to occupy himself principally with the affairs of Scotland, and as 



»ti^tt^»f> t^'tt' 4«J CaMf A.I& ^S^^ 
^»w^a ^v3 *^4^ (|^^ prt**^^ 



A page from the " Morte Arthure 

British Museum, Harl. MS. 2252 
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respects these his work is of considerable historical value. It has no poetical 
recommendation, except a manly strenuousness of expression. The author 
cannot invent or embellish, but a good story does not lose in his hands. 
His pithy style is well illustrated by his account of the vision of Macbeth : 

A night he thought in his dreaming 

That sitting he was beside the king 

At a seat in hunting, so 

In a leash he had grey-hounds two. 

He thought while he was so sitting 

He saw three women by ganging : 

And those women well thought he 

The weird sisters most like to be. 

The first he heard say ganging by, 

" Lo, yonder the Thane of Cromarty ! " 

The other woman said again, 

" Of Moray yonder I see the Thane I " 

The third then said, " I see the King I " 

All this he heard in his dreaming. 

Macbeth's crime does not prevent the poet from rendering him justice as 
good ruler : 

Seventeen winters full regnand, 
As King he was in till Scotland. 
All his time was great plenty 
Abounding both m land and sea. 
He was in justice right lawful, 
And to his lieges all awful. 
When Leo X [IX] was Pope of Rome, 
As pilgrim to the court he come ; 
And in his alms he sent silver 
To all poor folk that had myster : ^ 
And all time used he to work 
Profitably for Holy Kirk. 

fames t)ie First Nearly at the same time as Wyntoun wrote, the literature of Scotland, 
oj cotiand according at least to the general belief, was enriched with a much more 
important poem. Kings have frequently distinguished themselves in prose 
authorship, but have so rarely excelled in poetry that if James the First of 
Scotland be indeed the author of The Kingis Quair (Quire-book) he may 
perhaps claim the second place in royal song after David. The interest 
of the poetry would be still further enhanced by the romantic circumstances 
of the monarch's life. Born in 1394, he was sent to France for his education 
in 1406, but his ship was taken by the English, then at war with Scotland, 
and he spent eighteen years in captivity in England, receiving however ample 
means of support and an excellent bringing up, and twice accompanying 
Henry V. in expeditions against France. He had become King of Scotland 
by his father's death shortly after his captivity, and his ambitious uncle, the 
Regent Albany, probably took no steps to hasten his return. In 1424, after the 
deaths of Albany and Henry V., James was ransomed, and returned to Scotland, 

Need. 
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bringing with him an English bride, daughter of the Earl of Somerset. His 
wooing is supposed to be the subject of The Kitigis Quair, which, if his, cannot 
well be of later date. Upon 
his return he threw himself 
into public business, proved 
himself an efficient legislator 
by the number of excellent 
laws which he caused to be 
enacted, and a ruthless an- 
tagonist by tile destruction of 
the disaffected house of Al- 
bany. Like all the able sove- 
reigns of his age, he made it 
his principal object to beat 
down the great nobles by tlie 
aid of the petty barons, the 
people and the clergy. This policy was carried out with great success until the 
catastrophe which terminated his life in 1437, a tragedy made additionally 
memorable by the heroism oi 
Catherine Douglas, and the grand 
ballad epic of Rossetti, 

It is difficult absolutely to deter- ' 
mine the authorship of Tlie Kingis ' 
Quair, inasmuch as we lack suffi- 
cient materials for deciding whether 
James was or was not by poetic 
temperament and literary skill 
capable of the composition of so 
fine a work. A few private letters, 
a few characteristic anecdotes, 
might guide us, but these are not 
forthcoming. Though other poems 
have been published as the work 
of James, only one of them can be 
his; and this is too short and in- 
significant to afford any clue to 
the extent of his poetical powers. 
The subject, his rom^uitic attach- 
James I of Scotland ment in captivity to the lady who sub- 

Fn,«-in.crip,i.«..H.'.i.H..R.,u,nSco,.ru.:^^ sequently became his queen, is one 
upon which, supposing him endowed 
with the poetical gift, he might very well write, but which might also furnish an 
attractive theme for another poet. The authorship is most distinctly claimed 
for him, his captivity and imprisonment in England being related as actual 
experiences of the author's ; but this only proves that the poem was intended 
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to pass for his. The internal evidence, however, alleged against the poem's 
authenticity seems very weak ; and the external testimony, though late, when 
it does come is clear and decided. It is certainly surprising that there 
should be no evidence of the existence of a poem of such merit by so illus- 
trious an author for sixty years after the period at which, if genuine, it must 
have been written, and it would seem no unfair inference that it was com- 
posed by some later minstrel in the character of the King. Yet the fraud 
would hardly have been attempted if the King did not already enjoy the 
character of a poet, and nothing but The Kingis Qiiair appears upon which 
this character could be based. It may be added that the peculiar character 
of the diction, a mixture of the Northern and the Southern dialects, is such 
as might be expected from a Scotchman long resident in England. On the 
whole, the literary historian will at present see no sufficient reason for erasing 
King James's name from the roll of poets. If he was the author, it will be 
possible to concur with Professor Skeat in attributing to him the pseudo- 
Chaucerian second part of the Romaiint of the Rose, written in a very 
similar dialect. 

Whoever the author. The Kingis Qitair is a great advance upon all 
preceding Scotch poetry. The new departure, however, is in no respect 
national, but arises from the poet's subjection to English influences, and 
the affection for Chaucer and Gower which he acknowledges with 
touching warmth : 

Unto ympenis^ of my maisteres dere, 

Gowere and Chaucere that on the steppes sat 
Of rhetorike, quhill they were living here, 

Superlative as poets laureate, 

In moraltye and eloquence ornate, 
I recommend my book in lines seven, 
And eke their souls unto the bliss of heaven. 

The poem belongs, like Lydgate's better productions, and The Flower and 
the Leaf, to the Chaucerian school then flourishing, which may be compared 
to the Tennysonian school of our own age. Chaucer, like Tennyson, had set 
a pattern of excellence not to be rivalled without an entirely new departure, 
of which the unimagiiiative fifteenth century was incapable. Nor did the 
talent of the poets of the age, until we come to Henryson, in any way qualify 
them to emulate Chaucer's style in the later Canterbury Tales ; they conse- 
quently wrote in the manner of Troylns and Cryseide, and approved them- 
selves, if not masters, very worthy scholars. Like The Flower and the Leaf, 
The Kingis Quair is a kind of allegorical vision, not unlike the nearly con- 
temporary Qnadriregio of the Italian poet Frezzi. The lover finds himself 
successively in the realms of Venus, Minerva and Fortune, but all ends 
well. It is a charming poem, elegant in diction, melodious in versification, 
inspired by true feeling, and full of beautiful descriptive passages, of which 
the following may serve as an example : 

^ Hjinns 



jEneas Silvius (afterwarda Pope Pius II.) beiore James I. of Scotland 

After the piclurt by Pinloritchie 
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Now there was made fast by the tower's wall 

A garden fair, and in the corners set 
An arbour green, with wandis long and small 

Railed about, and so with trees set 

Was all the place, and hawthorn hedges knet. 
That lyfe was none walking there forby. 
That might within scarce any wight espy. 

So thick the bewys ^ and the lev^s green 

Beschedit all the alleys that there were ; 
And middis every arbour might be seen 

The sharp^ swet6 gren^ junipere, 

Growing so fair with branches here and there 
That, as it seemed to a lyf without, 
The bewys spread the arbour all about. 

And on the smale grene tuftis * sat 

The little swet^ nightingale, and sang 
So loud and clear, the ympnis ^ consecrat 

Of Lufis use, now soft, now loud among, 

That all the garden and the wallis rong 
Right of their song, and on the copill * next 
Of their sweet harmony, and lo the text : 

•* Worship ye, that loveris bene, this May, 

For of your bliss the kalends are begun. 
And sing with us, away winter, away ! 

Come, summer, come, the sweet season and sun ; 

Awake for shame, that have your heavens won, 
And amorously lift up your heades all, 
Thank Love that list you to his merry call.*' 

When they this song had sung a little thraw, 

They stent awhile, and therewith unafraid 
As I beheld and cast mine eyne a-lawe. 

From bough to bough they hopped and they played. 

And freshly in their birdis kinde arrayed 
Their feathers new, and fret them on the sun, 
And thanked Love that had their matis won. 

It is an additional argument in favour of James's authorship of The Kingis 
Quair that poetry flourished greatly during his reign. 

How literary [says Mr. G. Neilson in Scottish History and Art, p. ix. 1902] the Court 
of King James was may be surmised not only from chronicles, but also from the probably 
correct ascription to his confessor David Rate [see Mr. J. T. T. Brown's article in the 
Scottish Antiquary for April 1897] of a variety of poems. The processes of identification 
are slender, yet in harmony with facts. What somewhat heightens the interest of this is 
a possible companion identification not hitherto advanced. Two obscure " makaris " 
named by Dunbar in his Lament were Roull of Aberdeen and Roull of Corstorphin. Ir 
the words " Quod Rate " imply that the poetic utterance was that of David Rate, confessor 
of King James, one of the RouUs may well have been Master Thomas Roull, clerk and 
chaplain of the same monarch. The propositions for a missing Christian name in each 
case are equally legitimate, although the proofs for each are equally incomplete. They are 
on the lines of the general fact that in the fifteenth century the official circles of the Court 
were literary. Among the " makaris " mourned by Dunbar, Quintin Schaw was a Court 

* Boughs. ^ Twigs. ■ Hymns. * Couplet. 
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From Ihe MS. in the Bodleian Library 
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dependent; Reid or " Slobo," was the clerk successively of James 11. and James Ill.j 

and Pairick Johnstone was a Court player. 

A hundred years passed away after the Bruce o£ Barbour, before the other 
great national hero of Scotland found a poet, hut at last Blind Harry, 
or Henry thk Minstrel, arose to sing the deeds of William Wallace. Of 
Harry's life we know little more than what is told in the succeeding century 
by the historian Major, who informs us that he wrote during his, Major's, 
infancy, which would fall between 1470 and 1480. He adds that the minstrel 
collected the popular traditions respecting Wallace, and " by reciting them 



Glasgow UniverMty 

From Sitwi "Thtalrum SiBliir,'' 1693 

before the nobles received food and clothing, of which he was worthy." He 
was, therefore, a rhapsodist, and Homeric in other particulars than his blind- 
ness, but treasury accounts show that he afterwards received a stipend from 
the King, which ceases in 1492. There is no doubt of his privation of sight, 
but the evidences of culture in his poems, including traces of Chaucer, 
indicate that before his affliction he must have employed his eyes in study. 
According to his own statement, indeed, his poem is mainly founded upon a 
Latin biography of Wallace, now lost, by his chaplain, John or Arnold Blair, 

Blind Harry's theory and practice of poetry resemble Barbour's. Both 
may be described as pragmatical poets, they have a distinct notion of what 
they have to say, and set to work to impart it in a thoroughly business-like 
style, neither omitting anything that a prose historian would have regarded as 
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essential, nor inserting much that he would have deemed superfluous. The 
blind minstrel has the advantage of a superior poetical form in his heroic 
couplet, which tempts much less to diffuseness than Barbour's octosyllabics. 
On the other hand, Barbour is the better poet, with a more vivid gift of 
description, and occasional glimpses of fancy and feeling which rarely visit 
Blind Harry. The Wallace epic, nevertheless, from its very rudeness pro- 
duces the deceptive impression of a more primitive composition, and, 
especially in the modernised version published early in the eighteenth 
century, has had a very powerful influence in fostering Scottish national 
feeling ; but this is less due to the merit of the poet than to the surpass- 
ing interest and patriotic colouring of his story. Had this been rewritten 
in the following century by a poet of genius, the world would have had 
one great national epic the more. 

A good example of Blind Harry's habitual manner, and his strong and 
weak points when grappling with a really stirring theme, is his treatment of 
the appalling legend of Fawdoun. Wallace has struck off Fawdoun's head 
for his treachery, and is spending the night in the lone tower of Cask, 
when a terrific blast upon the horn is heard outside. He sends his com- 
panions in successive pairs to investi^^ate the cause, none return. At length 
he goes himself : 

Syn forth he went where that he heard the horn. 

Without the door Fawdoun was him beforn, 

As till his sight, his own head in his hand ; 

A cross he made, when he saw him so stand 

At Wallace in the head he swakit * there, 

And he in haste soon hynt^ it by the hair 

Syne out again at him he couthit ^ cast ; 

In till his heart he was greatly aghast 

Right well he trowit that was no spirit of man 

It was some devil that sic malice began 

He wyst no waill* there longer for to bide, 

Up through the hall thus wight Wallace can glide 

Till a close stair, the burdis raiff in twain 

Fifteen foot large he leapt out of that inn.° 

Up the watyr sodainely he couthe fare. 

Again he blent * what perance ^ he saw there. 

Him thought he saw Fawdoun that hugely sire ; 

That haill hall he had set into a fire ; 

A great rafter he had in till his hand. 

Wallace as then no longer would he stand. 

There are elements of grandeur in this description, but it is far inferior 
to the simple prose narrative of Sir Walter Scott in the notes to the Lay of the 
Last Minstrel, 

Of the life of Robert Henryson, one of the best of the old Scotch poets, /^od^n 
hardly anything is known beyond the fact that he was admitted a member of ^^*^^^^ 
the University of Glasgow in 1462, being then possessed of degrees which he 
had probably gained at some foreign university. The piety and morality of 

^ Hurled. ^ Caught. ' Did. * Choice. * House. • Peeped ' Appearance. 
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his writings bespeak the clergyman. He would also seem to have been 
notary and schoolmaster ; and gives in general the impression of a man of 
parts and spirit, mingling freely with all classes of society. He is moreover an 
excellent poet. Although none of his poems may be quite on a level with 
The Kingis QHciir, he surpasses his royal predecessor in versatility of theme and 

style. He has two special claims to distinction, as 
^^ u^-A ^"^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ representatives of the Chaucerian 

ft ICgC* Vnnment or school ; and as the first true lyrical poet that Scot- 
CRESS£ID, land ever had, the precursor of the rich growth of 

^ , ; • , ^ . popular song to come. The most important of his 

Compyhtbc M.Rot>ert j- * /^u • * *• ^u 

• ^^ direct Chaucerian imitations are the poems on 

HcniyfoncAwlcmai. Orpheus and Eurydice, which he almost apologises 

fccrinDunfcr« fQj. undertaking, " for in my life I could ne'er sing a 

"*^»"*fr note," and The Testament of Cresseid, the moving tale 

M^ of Cressida's leprosy, which is told with much pathos. 

^^ Of all the followers of Chaucer, Henryson is the 

3lKt^tltlt Ht Cltilt^ orily o"6 who shows any ability to reproduce the 

burffhbeH * CKa Chaucerian humour. This is mainly evinced in his 

fables after Aesop ; which indeed, deficient as they 

M«D. XCIII. are in terseness, rather anticipate the manner of La 

Title-page of Henryson's Fontaine than reproduce that of Aesop, but which, 
"Testament of Cresseid" .^ , , r -r j.- j xi_ 

if regarded as easy famihar narratives, deserve the 
highest commendation. Their chief characteristic is humour, as when the fox 
makes his confession to the wolf : — 

Seeing the Wolf, the wily traitor Tod 

On knees fell, with head into his neck : 
** Welcome, my father ghostliest under God,** 

Quoth he, with many a linge and many a beck. 
" Ha ! " quoth the Wolf, " Sir Tod, for what effek 
Makye so feir ? ryse up, put on your weede," 
" Father," quoth he, " I have great cause to drede. 

Ye are mirrour, lanterne, and sickerway 

SI. juld guide such simple folk as me to grace 
Your bare feet, and your russet cowl of grey, 

Your lean cheekes, your paill piteous face 

Showis to me your perfect holiness, 
For well were him that anis in his life 
Had hap to you his sinnis for to shrive." 

** Na, silly Laurence," quoth the Wolf, and leuch 

"It pleases me that ye are penitent." 
" Of reif ^ and sleuth,^ Sir, I can tell aneuch. 

That causes me full sair for to repent. 

But Father, bide still here upon the bent, 
I you beseech, and hear me to declare 
My conscience that prickis me so sair." 

It appears, however, that the fox's principal motive for penitence is that " I 

^ Robbery. 2 Slaughter. 
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haif slane so few," which does not hinder his receiving absolution on condition 
of abstaining from animal food until Easter, except in case of great necessity, 
of which he is to be the judge. In the same spirit of sympathy with the 
wrongs of the poor, the Bear and the Badger are represented as trying 
a cause between the dog and the sheep, whose issue is a foregone con- 
clusion, notwithstanding the 
painful zeal of the judges and 
their profound respect for pre- 
cedent : — 

The Bear, the Brock, the matter took 

in hand 
For to decide if this exception 
Was of no strength, or lawfully might 

stand, 

And thereupon, as judges, they sat 
down 

And held a long while disputation, 
Seeking full many decretes of the law, 
And glosses els, the verity to knaw. 

This solemn but cutting irony 
is quite in the style of Krilov. 
The Preaching of the Swallow is 
in a higher strain, and in parts 
rises into eloquence. 

As a lyrist, apart even from 
the admirable feeling of his 
verses, Henryson claims high 
rank for his simple spontaneous 
melody. The following are the 
first two stanzas of The Abbay 
Walk :— 

Alone as I went up and down 

In ane Abbay was fair to see. 
Thinking what consolation 

Was best in to adversity ; 
On caise ^ I cast on side myne eye. 

And saw this written upon a wall 
Of what estate man, that thou be. 

Obey, and thank thy God of all. 

Thy kingdom and thy great empire. 

Thy royalty nor rich array 
Shall not endure at thy desire, 

But as the wind will wend away. 





nr cok fttm tvwc « 






"The Tarn of the Cok and the Jasp." Prom a 
MS. of Henryson's Fables 

British Museum, HarL MS. 3865 

Thy gold, and all thy gudes gay 

When Fortune list will fra thee fall ; 

Sin thou such samples sees each d^y : 
Obey, and thank thy God of all. 



Perhaps the most important of Henryson's performances is the lyrical 
pastoral of Robin and Makyne, not so much for its own merit, though this 
is great, than as the first revelation of the vast material for popular poetry 

Casually. 
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in Scotch rural life. It is the old story of cross purposes. Makyne loves 
Robin, Kobin is indifferent. Makyne becomes desperate, lays open siege 
to him ; Robin repels ber. Makyne renounces him ; Robin, piqued into love, 
strives to regain her, but only to discover that 

The man thai will nochl whan he may. 

Sail have nocht quhen he wald. 

The spirit and melody of the entire composition may be estimated by the 

last stanza : — ,, , . . 1 . l 

Makyne went name biyth anneuche 

Attour the holtis hair ; ' 
Robene murnit, and Makyne leuch ; 

She sang, he sighed sair : 
And so left him baith wo and wreuch * 

In dolour and in care, 
Keeping his hird under a huche ^ 

Amang the holtis hair. 
Henryson is a Janus, who with one aspect looks back to Chancer, and 
with the olher forward to Burns 
and Allan Rainsay. In the latter 
respect he for long stands alone; 
otherwise there is no breach of 
continuity between him and the 
two important poets who imme- 
diately succeed, Gavin Douglas and 
William Dunbar. Having, however, 
arrived at the brink of the great 
transformation in literature about 
to be effected by the printing-press, 
we suspend the review of Scotch 
poetry in its purely literary form, 
and turn to the popular poetry 
which, both in Scotland and Eng- 
land, had been growing up side by 
side with it, and which took rank 
as an element in the literature of 
these countries towards the end of 
the fifteenth century. 

About the period of our history 

at which we have arrived, the ballad 

James II. of Scotland u * / .u 1 r .u 

begms to pass from the lips of the 

Prom ■■ InscHptiones HiUorica Kigua Scolorum; ifxxt ° , . "^ . "^ 

people into literature. A LtltleGesle 
of Robin Hood was printed by Wyn- 
kyn de Worde about 1495, but had no doubt been recited long before ; and in 
general the fifteenth century may be regarded as the period when the ballad first 
look literary form. At the same time almost all the best examples are of later 
date, and it will not be possible to illustrate ballad poetry by such examples 

' Across the grey hills. * Wretched. " Bank. 
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as the plan of our work requires without trespassing on the productions of a 
subsequent period. It seems best, nevertheless, to treat the general question 
of the origin of the ballad and its relation to other forms of poetry in this 
phice, even though this should involve citations from the work of a later 
age, to whose productions an opportunity for recurring will be found. 

The genesis of the ballad has of late been the subject of much controversy. 
For ages the question, as well 

as everything else connected iP|f e^bCQ^tNt^ ftQfttSSCWtf tt^ j 
with popular literature, was |)pn|)0&C $^3i$^S®^3$^@^^ 
deemed unworthy of the atten- 
tion of men of letters. Syne- 
sius tells us that in Africa he 
listened at night to the folk 
tales of the Libyan huntsmen, 
but he has not preserved a 
word of them. He was a 
good writer for his time, but 
ail he wrote would now be 
deemed a cheap ransom for 
those neglected stories. By 
the mere force of reaction, 
the dry and prosaic eighteenth 
century first awoke to a per- 
ception of the charm and 
significance of popular song 
and legend. Men found in 
these the satisfaction of a need 
of which they had become 
conscious ; but which, bound 

as Ihey still vvere in the fetters "* ^^ <=?" 1 ""'*' "'f'" '^'°' " 

of artificial diction and con- 

, , , , From the copy in Ibt Univenilr Library, Camindge 

ventional modes of thought, 

they were not of themselves yet able to gratify. The revival which Percy 
and Warton inaugurated in England, and Herder and Burger followed 
up in Germany, had been prefigured by the saying of Fletcher of Saltoun 
about the beginning of the century, " Let me make the songs of the 
people and I care not who makes their laws." The saying was perhaps 
not quite so wise as it seems, for the essential condition of worth in the 
songs of a people is that they should be made by the people, and if Fletcher 
of Saltoun had made them the virtue would have gone out of them. But 
it correctly expresses the general feeling of the eighteenth, and until a lale 
period of the nineteenth, century, that popular songs and ballads must be con- 
ceived as the work of the people itself. Of late a reaction has set in against 
this view. " So far," says Mr. Courthope, " from the ballad being a sponta- 
neous production of popular imagination, it was a type of poem adapted by 
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the professors of the declining art of minstrelsy from the romances once in 
favour with the educated classes. Everything in the ballad — matter, form, 
composition — is the work of the minstrel ; all that the people do is to remem- 
ber and repeat what the minstrel has put together." " The ballad," says Mr. 
Gregory Smith, " is not aesthetically a popular genre. It is a literary product 
both in matter and structure." 

We shall best solve the problem of the genesis of the ballad poetry by a 
consideration of similar phenomena in other ages and countries. The result 
may be to convince us that the truth lies between the views of the eighteenth 
and those of the later nineteenth century. That the people can and does 
write poetry for itself is indisputable. We have the rude songs with which 
the Roman soldiers celebrated the triumphs of C;esar and Aurehan, manifestly 
not the production of any court poet. The memory of Brian Boru's great 
victory over the Danes on St. Stephen's Day survives in Ireland in a carol 
about a wren, evidently not the composition of any professional minstrel. But 
there is nothing to prevent the poet from dignifying and embellishing what has 
come spontaneously to the lips of the common man ; and in so doing he 
affords material for future generations to deal with him in like manner. It is 
difficult to demonstrate the existence of popular ballads in their most primi- 
tive forms, as such rudimentary attempts are necessarily obliterated by the 
more refined versions. There are, however, many instances of the early forms 
of ballads, if not actually in the first stage, yet probably at but one or two 
removes from it. The Abbot of Canterbury, in the orm now accepted, is a 
gem of humorous ballad narration ; the more primitive version in the Percy 
Ballads ("King John and the Bishop") is too uncouth to be read with any plea- 
sure. Yet without this rude draft the masterpiece would not have existed; 
and the draft supposes a pre-existing story, probably derived from a French 
fabliau based in its turn upon some venerable tradition. It would hence appear 
that the truth lies between the eighteenth- and nineteenth-century theories of 
popular ballad poetry ; but that the eighteenth century was fully justified in 
attaching great importance to its discovery ; for, however the original ballads 
may have been worked over by succeeding poets, they did not on that account 
forfeit their native aroma or their originally popular character. The Pervigilium 
Veneris has all the air of an elaborate poem founded on the refrain of a ballad, 
but it is as well adapted for popular recitation as the original could have been. 
Peacock's*' Bold Robin hath robedhim in ghostly attire "is far superior in poetical 
merit to any of the old poems of the Robin Hood cycle, but it is not less a 
member of the cycle for that ; nor could it have been written save by a wood- 
lander, one, like the " mountain maid " of his favourite Nonnus, ipufiaSi avv- 
rpoi^oq vXp^ If, however, Robin Hood had not provided the matter, neither 
Peacock nor the earlier minstrels would have provided the verse. It is the 
chief error of Mr. Courthope and Mr. Gregory Smith to suppose that the 
minstrel originated the matter of the lay. Scarcely an instance can be pro- 
duced where he did not work upon some tradition like Whittington's Cat, some 

^ "Twin-nurtured with the solitar)' wood." 
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contemporary occurrence like Flodden Field, or some old-world legend like 
** Glasgerion." The modern writers themselves emphasise this point by insist- 
ing on the ballad writers' obligations to the early metrical romances. This is 
true, but may be exaggerated. Several of the Percy Ballads really are 
romances, and not ballads at all. " The Boy and the Mantle," though seeming 
an adaptation of a romance, is probably a free version of a French fabliau. Yet 
many of the ballads may not unjustly be called the wreck of romances ; but 

The form may be less intri- 
cate, the spirit may be more 
truly poetical. We have a 
parallel instance in the hymns 
of the Greek lyrists, such as 
Stesichorus and Bacchylides, 
on divine and heroic legends, 
which were no doubt adapted 
from episodes in the works of 
their predecessors the Cyclic 
poets. 

It should also be con- 
sidered that many of the 
writers and rewriters of bal- 
lads, though setting to work 
with deliberate purpose, were 
in all probability not persons 
of culture, but men of the 
people. Mr. Yeats has made 
us acquainted with the itiner- 
ant Irish poets, men whose 
poetical gifts have almost 
gainea them the reputation 
of wizards, but on the level 
of their uneducated country- 




Bt^nge ?ldmp/3lomp pour.Hore fo all m 
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From John Skelton*s ''Balade of the Scottysshe 

Kyng^e," 1513 



men in every other respect. There must have been many such among 
rude nations in all ages. There is another class, like the Lancashire and 
Dorsetshire schoolmaster, John Collier ("Tim Bobbin") and William B:irnes, 
men of superior education, who designedly bring themselves down to the 
popular level, but who are not the less rustic poets because it would have been 
within their power to have adopted another style of composition. While 
admitting, therefore, that too little was made of the direct literary element in 
Percy's time, we are disposed to think that too much is made of it now ; and, 
paradoxical as it may seem, to adopt in apparently reversing Mr. Lang's con- 
clusion that "whoever made the ballads, the populace remade them." It 
rather appears to us that the ballads were made by the people and remade by 
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the poets ; but, put it which way we will, the people remains the chief poet, 
while it must be admitted that the best poems are generally those in which 
men of culture have had the largest share. 

Antiquarianism cannot well exist without antiquity, and, though it is great 
matter for regret, it is small matter for wonder that little literary interest was 
taken in our ancient ballads until the popular interest had become almost 
extinct. Some unknown person, probably in the reign of Charles I., thought 
enough of them to transcribe a great number into a folio volume ; and this 
volume, found by Thomas Percy in a bureau in a house at Shiffnal, about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, has alone stood between us and the loss of 
much of our ballad literature. How much may have perished it is impossible 
to say. Much of this literature, even by the time of the invention of printing, 
had become too much out of date to be perpetuated by the press in an age 
devoid of the antiquarian sentiment ; and tokens are not wanting that most 
of even the printed fugitive literature has perished. The speeches of 
Autolycus in the Winters Tale show that in Shakespeare's time single-sheet 
ballads were a common article of traffic at fairs, and when the number of 
fairs is considered it is clear that the proportion preserved in the Roxburghe 
and similar collections, covering long periods as these do, can be but infini- 
tesimal. In the reign of Elizabeth, the Spanish ambassador tells his master 
that pamphlets assailing the Pope and the King of Spain are hawked up and 
down the streets of London ; not one of these now survives. On the acces- 
sion of Mary, a poem, written expressly to celebrate this event and the overthrow 
of Northumberland, was printed as a broadside for sale in the streets. 
Hundreds of this must have been circulated, but only one remains. Of 
sixty ballads entered for publication by one small publisher, William Pickering, 
only four can now be traced. The discovery of the Percy folio by a poet 
and an antiquary, just following its discovery by a servant who proposed 
to devote it to the service of Vulcan, is a memorable instance of the right 
book coming into the right hands at the right time. 

Thomas Percy, Bishop of Dromore, was born at Bridgenorth in Shropshire in 
1729. He claimed gentle blood on the strength of his name, which setms, however, to 
have been originally Piercy, and his immediate ancestors were certainly tradesmen. He 
gained an exhibition at the Grammar School, proceeded to Christ Church College, 
and in 1753 obtained the college living of Easton Maudit, Northamptonshire, where 
he had aristocratic parishioners, and his antiquarian tastes were fostered by the vicinity 
of the distinguished Anglo Saxon scholar, Lye. It was probably about this time that 
he made the great discovery of his life, though we do not hear of it until he had 
experimented in translations from the Chinese through the medium of Portuguese and 
from the Icelandic. But in 1 765 the Reliques of Ancient Poetry appt ared, and made 
an era, not only in English, but in European literature, affording the date from which, 
upon the whole, the commencement of the Romantic Schcol may most fitly be 
reckoned. Before its appearance, the mere announcement of its preparation had 
revealed the ripeness of the times. It is almost doubtful whether Percy would have 
ventured upon publication, at least so soon, but for the impulse he received from 
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Shenstone, a typical man of letters of the eighteeoth century. Another characteristic 
figure, Thomas Warton, a pattern of the blended erudition and elegance that distin- 
guish eighteenth- century scholarship at its best, ransacked the libraries of Oxford for 
him. He himself examined the Pepysian MSS. at Cambridge. Birch, Farmer, 
Grainger, Garrick, Goldsmith aided ; and the editor, still not quite reassured on tlic 
subject of decorum, was able to hope that " the names of so many men of learning ami 
character might serve as an amulet to guard him from every unfavourable censure fur 
having bestowed any attention npon a parcel of old ballads." The excuse was hardly 
called for; the public seemed quite disposed to 
appUud in ancient writers whit would have offended 
them in a modem. Johnson and Warburton, 
indeed, evinced some dispoiition to growl ; but 
the former had a real kindness lor Percy, and the 
latter was in this very year engaged in a controversy 
with Lowth, which can have left him little appetite 
for more. It must be admitted that Percy had done 
much — far too much — to propitiate the eighteenth 
century by deference to what was still the reigning 
ing taste in poetry. He dealt freely with his 
originals, both by addition and subtraction, and 
even inserted " a few modern attempts in the same 
kind of writing to atone fur tiie rudeness of the 
more obsolete poems." Of these, Johnson spoke 
with just contempt. But Percy's patching of the 
old ballads is not altogether without excuse. 
Though many of the ballads in the folio are 
ancient texts, some are accommodated to the 
transcriber's own period, and there is no such 
thing as an authoritative text of any of them. 
Many have since Percy's time been found to 
exist in a number of discrepant versions ; and, 
when the extant version is unique, it is certain 
that the text would be unsettled by the discovery 
of anoiher copy. The standard texts of many popular (especially Scotch) ballads 
have been formed by Sir Walter Scott, whose combinations of the best features 
of several old versions into a single poem are so much superior to any of these taken 
separately that they must needs be accepted, even though the text had no existence 
before Scott. But neither had any of the versions he manipulated any better claim to 
authority than the rest. Percy merely treated his minsirels as they had treated each 
other. Writing, however, in the style of the eighteenth century, his re-handlings could 
not well be felicitous; but he would have fared still worse if he had essayed the 
method of Chatterton. His poetical instinct, also, must have been severely shocked 
by the occasional rudeness and prosiness of the ballads he was editing ; many the work, 
at least in part, of true poets, but others composed or debased by mere village crowders. 
Not without a pang could an editor of poetical taste and feeling resign himself to print 
such a quatrain as this : 

So Chester ever hath had since 
An earl when England had a prince 
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And whenas princes there'd be none, 
The profits to the crown have gone. 

■ Men wilh a turn for verse- writing," justly observes Percy's latest editors, " seem 
unable to resist the tempiaiion of falsifying and forging old billads," Neither, it may 
be retorted, are men of erudition able to resist the temptation of withdrawing the 
books they edit from the world at lar^e by persistence in an obsolete and barbarous 
orthography. It is quite right that there should be one edition of the Fercy Ballads to 
perpetuate the orthography of the original mauuscript ; but it may be hoped that one 
will suffice. Fortunately, the best of ihem, 
as well as the best, especially Scotch, that 
could be feathered from other sources may 
be read in a modernised form in the trea- 
sury brought together by the American 
professor, Francis Childs. 

Percy rendered one more distinguished 
service to antiquarian ism by his edition 
of The Household Book of the Earl of 
Northumberland in 1512, the first of the 
long line of similar publications which 
have so vividly illustrated the manners of 
past times, and so greatly inQuenced his- 
toricjl composition by showing how much 
more history may be th*n a mere record 
of events. His poem, "The Hermit of 
Warkworth," is only remarkable as an 
early example of English Romanticism. 
He became Bishop of Dromore in Ire- 
land, and died in 1811. 
The development of the ballad, as 
we have it in the Percy manuscript, 
may be traced along two lines — the 
song called forth by some contem- 
porary event, usually political ; and, 
to employ the happy expression of a 
modern writer, the debris formed by the 
crumbling down of the ancient metrical 
romance. The earliest English speci- 
men of the former is the derisive ballad on the battle of Lewes, mentioned 
in a former chapter; and Laurence Minot's songs, three quarters of a 
century later, may be regarded as ballads. Compositions of the latter 
class, Arthurian and outside the Arthurian cycle, are numerous in the 
Percy folio. Infinitely the best is "The Boy and the Mantle," which, though 
here transferred to the Court of Arlhur, originated abroad, and probably 
came into our literature from the French, it is, nevertheless, signtticant 
as an example of the attractive inf]f.ence which made Arlhur, like Alfred 
in another sphere, a nucleus of legend ; and as humorously expressive 
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of that lax morality at the Arthurian court by which both the Round Table 
and the Idylls of the King came to disaster. Among the more elaborate of 
these Arthurian hallad-romances may be named King Arthur and the King of 
Cornwall, The Green Knight, Sir Lambwell (Launfal), and The Marriage of Sir 
Gawain, one of the best, not so much on account of the power of the poet as 
of the power of the story. The non-Arthurian romances include the tales of 
Sir Triamour and Sir Eglamour, and other imaginary heroes. In general, 
their poetical merit is small, and to convey an idea how legend could be 
effectively treated in ballad-poetry we must have recourse to Scotland^ although 
the text which we are about to quote is later than the fifteenth or early sixteenth 
century. It illustrates, however, the progress of legend into poetry ; first the 
myth itself, originating, as we have seen, in the power of prophecy or second 
sight attributed to Thomas of Ercildoune towards the end of the thirteenth 
century ; next, the metrical romance written about the beginning of the 
fifteenth ; lastly, the ballad, which, in its original shape, may not have been 
much later than the romance, but which, as we have it, is of far more recent 
date. It is very national, the conclusion, in particular, is a characteristic 
piece of the dry humour of Scotland. After True Thomas has kissed the 
Fairy Queen, and she has taken him up on her palfrey : 

they rode on, and farther on, 

And they waded through rivers aboon the knee ; 
And they saw neither sun nor moon, 
But they heard the roaring of the sea. 

It was mirk, mirk night ; there was nae stem light ; 

And they waded through red blude to the knee : 
For a' the blude that's shed on earth 

Rins through the springs o' that countrie. 

Sine they came on to a garden green, 

And she pu'd an apple frae a tree. 
Take this for thy wages, true Thomas, 

It will give thee the tongue that can never lee. 

* My tongue is mine ain," true Thomas said, 
** A gudely gift ye wast gie to me ; 

1 neither dought to buy or sell. 
At fair or tryst where I may be. 

I dought neither speak to prince nor peer, 

Nor ask of grace from fair ladye." 
Now hold thy peace, the lady said. 

For as I say, so it must be. 

He has gotten a coat of the even cloth. 

And a pair of shoes of the velvet green ; 
And till seven years were gone and past. 

True Thomas on earth was never seen. 

Akin to these legendary ballads is another group treating of personages, 
fully beheved by the writers to be historical, but in reality mythical and quasi- 
supernatural — whose " gestes," accordingly, form a connecting link between 
the legendary and the historical ballad. The most remarkable example is 
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Robin Hood, whom modern criticism has transformed from a forester into a 
forest elf, a kinsman of Heme the Hunter. It can hardly be considered a dry 
or destructive criticism which thus metamorphoses Robin Hood and Maid 
Marian into Oberon and Titania I It is admitted, however, that, mythical as 
the original Robin Hood may have been, his name was applied by ballad 
writers to " any robber leader who made his home in forests or on moors, 
excelled in archery, defied the oppressive forest laws, and thus attracted 
popular sympathy." It thus has much significance as a type of the age- 
long resistance of the Saxon to Norman forest tyranny. It appears from 
Peacock's Last Day of Windsor Forest that so late as 1814 the name was 
bestowed upon a farmer near Windsor, who, armed with two weapons 
which Robin Hood never possessed, a gun and a legal opinion in his 
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favour, "sallied forth daily into the forest to kill the King's deer, and 
returned home every evening loaded with spoil." In some measure, then, 
the Robin Hood cycle may be regarded as a national epic, celebrating the 
national characteristics of love of sport, and hatred of oppression. The 
treatment of so many hands is neces^iarily unequal, but a sylvan breath 
blows through the whole. There is pathos and dignity in the closing 
scene, when Robin Hood, having repaired to Kirkley nunnery for medical 
treatment, is treacherously bled to death by the Abbess : 
He beihoughi him of his bugle horn, 
Which hung low doun to his knee ; 
He set his horn unio liis mouth, 

And blew out wealt blasts three. 
Then Little John, when hearing him, 

As he sat under a tree, 
" I fear my master is near dead, 
He blows so wearily." 
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Then Little John to Kirkley is gone, 

As fast as he can dree ; 
But when he came to Kirkley Hall, 

He broke locks two or three. 

Until he came to bold Robin, 

Then fell he on his knee ; 
" A boon, a boon," cries Little John, 

" Master, I beg of thee." 

"What is that boon,*' quoth Robin Hood, 

*' Little John, thou begs of me ? " 
" It is to burn fair Kirkley Hall, 

And all their nunnery." 

" Now nay, now nay,'' quoth Robin Hood, 

"That boon I'll not grant thee ; 
I never hurt woman in all my life, 

Nor man in her company. 

" I never hurt fair maid in all my time, 

Nor at my end shall it be. 
But give me my bent bow in my hand. 

And a broad arrow I'll let flee ; 
And where the arrow is taken up. 

There shall my grave digged be." 

Another important ballad cycle is the Northumbrian, recording the 
exploits of three outlaws, Adam Bell, Clim of the Clough, and William of 
Cloudeslie. These personages are possibly historical, but their adventures 
have been overlaid with many accretions, including traditions imported 
from the legend of Robin Hood. They thus form a connecting link with 
the genuine historical ballad, particularly as the two most celebrated 
examples of this belong to the Border. Chevy Chase is too universally 
known to require particular mention. The Battle of Otterbonrne sings a 
memorable conflict in 1388, when the Scotch leader, Douglas, was slain, 
and the English leader, Percy (Hotspur), made prisoner. Both nations 
could take pride in the event, and the hands of both may be discovered 
in the ballad, an interesting example of the modifications which such pieces 
underwent from their first rude beginnings until they eventually attained 
coherence, the final redaction in this instance proceeding from no less a 
hand than Sir Walter Scott's. The composition is too lengthy, but is in 
parts very spirited : 

They lighted high on Otterbourne, 

Upon the bent sae brown. 
They lighted high on Otterbourne 

And threw their pallions down. 

And he that had a bonnie boy 

Sent out his horse to grass ; 
And he that had not a bonnie boy. 

His own servknt he was. 

And up then spake a little page 

Before the peep of dawn ; 
" O waken ye, waken ye, my good lord, 

For Percy's hard at hand." 
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" Ye lie, >e lie, ye liar loud, 

Sae loud I licar ye lee ; 
For I'ercy had not men yestreen 

To dighi my men and me. 

ISut I have dreamed a dreary dream 

IJcjond the Isle of Sky e ; 
I siiw a de;id man win a fight, 

And I think that man was I." 

Upon this reminiscence he arras, but the delay occasioned by his incredulity 
is fatal to him : 

He belted on his gude braid sword, 

And to the field he ran, 
But he for(;ot the helmet gude 

That should have kept his brain. 

It is not likely that Chevy Chase and Oftcrbotiriie became the subjects of 
poems other than chants of a rude kind, until long after the events recorded 
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had taken place. Their survival in song, when so many events of greater 
importance are forgotten by the minstrel, may be ascribed to the strong 
clannish feeling prevailing upon the Border, and the continuance of turbu- 
lence and warfare in that district until a late period. The memories of 
Southern bards were less tenacious, and the low contemporary condition 
of poetry in England may account for the absence of ballads on Agincourt 
or the Wars of the Roses. At the end of the century, and the beginning 
of the next, however, a decided disposition was shown to versify contem- 
porary incidents. The Babes in the Wood is conjectured, though doubt- 
fully, to have been a veiled allegory of the murder of the young princes 
in the Tower ; and Bosworth and Flodden furnished matter for ballad epics. 
One poem on Flodden is especially remarkable as a survival of alliterative 
metre to so late a period. It is further curious as a tribute to a patron, 
being composed for the special glorification of the house of Stanley. The 
Stanleys also figure largely in one of the most interesting poems of the 
period, the ballad of Lady Bessie, no other than Elizabeth of York, the 
queen of Henry VII. This long poem is extremely remarkable, as being 
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to all appearance the composition of the princess's counsellor and agent, 
Humphrey Brereton, a servant of Lord Stanley, and givmg a most circum- 
stantial, though probably much over-coloured, account of Elizabeth's share 
in the revolution by her intrigues with the Earl of Richmond, and parti- 
culars, no doubt authentic, of Brereton's own adventures. It is further 
valuable as an illustration of the political demoralisation of the times, the 
Duke of Buckingham being praised to the skies for having conspired with 
Elizabeth against Richard, though he had been a chief agent in the 
deposition of her brother. Portions of the ballad probably do not proceed 
from Brereton himself, as he could scarcely have confused the tragedies of 
the young princes and of the Duke of Clarence, and drowned the former 
in the latter's butt of wine. Brereton's account of his own adventures, 
though most interesting, is prosaic : in describing Bosworth his colleague, 
if such there be, rises into poetry. Sir William Harrington beseeches King 
Richard to fly r 

Your horse is ready at your hand, 

Another day you may worship win, 
And to reign with royalty, 

And wear your crown and be our king. 

" Give me my battle-axe in my hand, 

And set my crown on my head so high, 
For by him that made both sun and moon, 

King of England this day will I die." 

Beside his head they hewed the crown, 

And danged on him as they were wood : 
They stroke his basnet to his head 

Until his brains came out in blood. 

Not all the historical ballads are so tragic, a considerable number deal with 
humorous anecdotes of kings or distinguished characters. One of the best 
known and most entertaining is The Abbot of Canterbury^ but the tale is 
common to many nations. Purely English is the '* Geste of King Edward the 
Fourth and the Tanner of Tamworth," where the affable monarch, meeting a 
tanner riding " a mare of four shilling," inquires the way to Drayton Basset, 
and is answered : 

" The next pair of gallows thou comest unto. 
Turn in at thy right hand." 

The king, humouring the joke, enters into discourse with the tanner, and 
expresses a desire to become his apprentice : 

" Marry, heaven forfend," the tanner replied, 

** That thou my 'prentice were. 
Thou woldst spend more good than I should win 

By forty shilling a year.'' 

The king proposes to the tanner to change steeds with him, the tanner 
agrees, but demands and obtains twenty groats boot for his four shilling mare, 
and even then makes reservations : 

" Although thou hast gotten Brocke my mare. 
Thou gettest not my cow hide." 
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The king disclaims all desire to appropriate the article in question, which is 
destined to bring the tanner to grief, for as he mounts, marvelling much 
whether the stirrup be of gold or brass, the generous courser, admiring 
neither the hoofs nor the horns of the hide which the tanner has 
pitched upon his back, bolts with him, throws him, and he is glad to 
recover his mare by paying back the boot he has had with her. Then the 
king, Robin Hood like, blows a blast on his bugle ; the courtiers come troop- 
ing up ; the tanner, expecting a halter, gets an estate,and concludes the ballad 
by a promise to his Majesty that if ever he cometh to merry Tamworth neat's 
leather shall clout his shoon. 

Another variety of the humorous ballad, of which "Asit befell one Saturday" 
is a good example, is the Tom 0* Bedlam ballad, formed by stringing together a 
medley of lines from different pieces, with no regard to anything but rhyme 
and metre. The effect somewhat resembles that of Pope's Song by a Person oj 
Quality. 

The most remarkable pieces which remain to be noticed belong in general 
to one of two classes, ballads founded on legends outside the cycles of chivalric 
romance, or ballads treating of events of the day. Both for the most part 
appear to belong to a later period than that at which we have arrived, and 
must be reserved for notice along with the poetry of the late sixteenth century. 
Among those which have the best claim to antiquity is the tragic history of 
Glasgerion, the Arion of Scottish legend, who 

Could harp a fish out of saut water, 

Or water out of a stane, 
Or milk out of a maiden's breasts 

That bairn had never nane. 

Glasgerion has an amour with a lady of high degree ; his page personates 
him ; the lady discovers the deceit, and kills herself : 

But home then went Glasgerion, 

A woeful man was he : 
Says, " Come hither, thou Jack, my boy, 

Come thou hither to me. 

" If I had killed a man to-night, 

Jack, I would tell it thee : 
But if I have not killed a man to-night, 

Jack, thou hast killed three." 

And he pulled out his bright brown sword, 

And dried it on his sleeve, 
And he smote off that lither^ lad's head, 

And asked no man no leave. 

He set the sword's point to his breast, 

The pummel to a stone. 
Through the falseness of that lither lad 

Those three lives were all gone. 

One famous ballad stands out prominently from the rest as being, so far as 

^ Treacherous. 
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known, the invention of the anonymous writer. It is The Nut Brown Maid, pro- 
bably written towards 1500, and so falling within our present scope. It was 
first printed in Antwerp in 1502. It is a rare instance of a ballad in dialogue, 
but more than this, an Amoebean idyll. A lover, whose state of mind nothing 
but its absolute necessity to the poem could induce us to tolerate, puts his 
sweetheart's affection to the proof by pretending to be an outlaw. Never 
were the tenderness and truth of womanhood more beautifully displayed than 
in her acceptance of the supposed situation, which is even carried so far that 
she does not shrink when informed that he has already a mistress, whose 
servant she will have to be. There can of course be only one issue from 
such a situation. The metre is as exceptional as the theme, and more 
musical and sonorous than that of any previous lyric in the language, and the 
pair of refrains running through the piece are managed with extreme skill. 
The following four stanzas are a fair specimen of the prolonged but never 
tedious dialogue. 

He. 

I counsel you, remember how 

It is no maiden's law 
Nothing to doubt, but to run out 

To wood with an outlaw. 
For ye must there in your hand bear 

A bow, ready to draw : 
And as a thief, thus must you live 

Ever in dread and awe. 
Whereby to you great harm might grow : 

Yet had I lever then 
That I unto the green wood go 

Alone, a banished man. 

She. 

I think not nay, but as ye say, 

It is no maiden's lore ; 
But love may make me for your sake, 

As I have said before. 
To come on foot, to hunt and shoot 

To get us meat in store. 
For so that I your company 

May have, I ask no more : 
From which to part, it makes my heart 

As cold as any stone ; 
For in my mind, of all mankind, 

I love but you alone. 

He. 

For an outlaw this is the law 

That men him take and bind 
Without pity, hanged to be. 

And waver with the wind. 
If I had need (as God forbede !) 

What rescue could ye find ? 
Forsooth I trow, you and your bow 

For fear would draw behind ; 
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And no mervaile, for little availe 

Were in your counsel then ; 
Wherefore I'll to the green wood go 

Alone, a banished man. 

She. 

Right well know ye that women be 

But feeble for to fight ; 
No woman hede it is indede 

To be as bold as Knight : 
Yet in such fere if that you were 

With enemies day and night, 
I would withstand, with bow in hand, 

To grieve them as I might, 
And you to save, as women have, 

From death men many a one ; 
For in my mind, of all mankind, 

I love but you alone. 

The Nut Brown Maid is indeed a pearl of song, and the same may be said 
of many other British ballads, especially those of Scotland, of which, in general, 
we shall have to speak later. Their greatest importance, however, does not 
consist in the merit of individual pieces, but in the revival of European poetry 
of which they were in such large measure the instruments. The popular 
poetry of Germany, Scandinavia, and Spain is not inferior to that of the 
British Isles, but the study of these came later, and the impulse to it pro- 
ceeded from Britain. The Romantic School, in so far as popular poetry was 
an element in it, dates from the day when the future Irish Bishop picked the 
torn and dirty manuscript out of the bureau in the little Shropshire town. 



CHAPTER X 

THE AGE OF THE FIRST TUDORS 

We have now arrived at the verge of an epochal period in English letters, 
when, no longer oscillating between contending forces as in the middle ages, 
or plunged into torpor when it ought to be going on to victory, literature 
presents itself as the expression of the thought and language of a united nation, 
and at the same time as a growing organism, continually developing new phases 
of activity, and augmenting simultaneously in depth and in breadth. The 
character of unity, indeed, had belonged to it for more than a century ; but 
just when the amalgamation of Saxon and Norman was perfected, a blight 
seemed to wither the promise of their union. Enough has been said upon this 
subject ; it need only be added that the paralysis of literary productiveness in 
England cannot, as in Italy, be ascribed in any degree to the enlistment of 
the best minds in the service of classical studies. Civil strife may be alleged 
as a reason, and it is certainly true that the Wars of the Roses were dynastic 
contests involving no principle, and powerless to fire the imagination and 
create impassioned feeling as war waged for freedom or even for conquest 
might have done. But no single cause will account for a phenomenon 
manifested simultaneously in almost every country in Europe, especially at a 
time when light was breaking in on all sides, and the arts were flourishing 
beyond previous example. The reawakening of lulled genius near the close 
of the fifteenth century is not so mysterious as its slumber ; yet of the two 
great intellectual movements which apparently called it into being it may be 
said that the Renaissance was rather its nurse than its parent, and the 
Reformation rather its consequence than its cause. 

The literary Renaissance dates from Petrarch, and had consequently long 
preceded the revival at the end of the fifteenth century. It had, as we 
have seen, been rather detrimental than favourable to original power ; but 
when original power awoke of itself, it found that the Renaissance had greatly 
expanded and enriched its field of operation. The English author at the end 
of the fifteenth century addressed a different public from that which he would 
have encountered at the end of the fourteenth. Although actual literary 
production had been sparse and unimportant in the intervening period, 
literature itself was more widely and highly esteemed. The idea of its being 
the special property of the clerical or even of the scholarly class had been 
given up. English prose, which no one before Mandeville's translator had 
written except in devotional treatises, now claimed by far the largest share of 
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published literature. Translations were being made from all cultivated 
languages, and each new version begot the desire for another. Such events 

as the progress of Turkish 
conquest and the discoveries 
of the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese had powerfully affected 
the mind of man, and en- 
gendered a thirst for infor- 
mation which could only be 
gratified by books. Just at 
this conjuncture the print- 
ing press came in perfect 
correspondence with the new 
order of things. All these 
various influences, so favour- 
able to literature, may be 
summed up under the head 
of Renaissance, a general 
fermentation of the spirit, 
eventually carrying those of 
whom it took possession far 
beyond that exclusive venera- 
tion for the classics which 
had for the time contributed 
to repress originahty of 
genius. 

The Renaissance may also 
not unfairly be described as 
one of the parents of the 
second potent influence 
which regenerated literature 
and made it great, the Re- 
formation. Two widely dif- 
fering strains of ancestry 
may be traced in the 
Reformation's pedigree. 
There were in the first 
place the spiritually minded, 
Henry VIII. the simple and devout who 

Afirr tht portrait by Holbf in in Lard Ltconfielifs remained UnaffcCtcd by the 

colltclion at Pe.worih flood of nCW light which 

the Renaissance was bringing in, and relied solely upon their own pious 
instincts. In the second place were the scholars, champions of the Renais- 
sance in no way remarkable for piety, but whose aesthetic taste and 
whose critical conscience were revolted by the prevalent superstitions. 
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The Epistolae Obscurorum Virorum sums up the feelings of such men as 
perfectly as Lulher's discourses sum up the feelings of the reliffi<»us ; and 



Desiderius Erasmus 

After the ot^sinal woodcut ty Albtrt Dir, 



may remind us that there was a Renaissance beyond the Alps, and that 
if the humanists of Leo the Tenth's court preferred him to Luther, the 
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humanists of Germany inclined the other way. Almost the perfect mean 
between the two extremes was held by Erasmus ; and when we see how 
Renaissance and Reformation between them could equip that consummate 
man of letters, and with what a public they could provide him, we see to what 
a height they were capable of exalting literature. 

To make an Erasmus required a combination of the Italian elements then 
permeating cultivated society in England with the sound and sterling type 

of her ancient character. English 
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scholars visited Italy, some, like Pace, 
sent expressly by patrons for the pur- 
pose of study. The libraries of newly 
founded colleges were enriched with 
books and manuscripts imported from 
Italy. Italian secretaries were be- 
coming indispensable to sovereigns. 
Italian sculptors and artists were 
remedying the backward state of the 
arts in a country where the mediaeval 
style had gone out and the Renais- 
sance had not come in. Italian mer- 
chants flourished in London, and 
Italian ecclesiastics bereft the natives 
of bishoprics and benefices. Distin- 
guished men of letters, like Polydore 
Vergil and Carmelianus, found them- 
selves at home in a country where 
the Italian language was studied, 
Italian books were read and some- 
times translated, and even Italian 
writing masters were imported to 
regenerate the national handwriting. 
Had the English character possessed 
less native vigour Italy might have dominated her literature as completely as 
France now dominatv s that of the other Latin peoples, but while willing to be 
instructed the national mind refused to be subjugated. The most perfect 
instance to be found of the combination of the two types, the exemplar at the 
same time of the new Englishman and the true Englishman, is Sir Thomas 
More, the enthusiast for Pico delta Mirandola, who.-e life he wrote, the 
friend of Erasmus, and, save when religious differences interfered, of every 
good and intellectual man with whom it was possible for him to come into 
contact. It further happens that the book upon which his literary reputation 
rests is, though originally written in Latin, the truest representative of the 
better English mind of its d^y. 

It is needless to enter at any great length into a history so well known as Sir Thomas 
More's. Born in 1478, educated in the household of Cardinal Morton, Archbishop of 
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Canterbury, and afterwards at Oxford, where he learned Creek from Grocyn and Linacre, 

he formed at nineteen an intimate friendship with Erasmus, was called to the bar at or 

about the same early age, was elected to Par- 
liament at twenty-six, and there distinguished 

himself by frustrating an attempt at extortion 

by Henry VII., who explained to i he i) pan ish 

Ambassador that his subjects would become 

disorderly if they were too well off, an evil 

which he certainly did everything to obviate 

as far as in him lay. Henry avenged himself 

by lining Morc's father, but the new reign 

brought favour to the son, who was employed 

in embassies and other business of State, 

and received the strongest tokens of personal 

attachment from the sovereign, whicii did not' 

blind him to Henry's utter ruthlessness when 

public affairs were concerned. " If my head," 

he told his son-in-law Roper as early as 1525, 

" should win him a castle in France, it should 

not fail logo." In 1529 he succeeded VVolsey 

as Lord Chancellor, the first instance of the 

office being conf rred upon a layman. His 

character for ability, industry, and integrity 

in the discharge of his judicial functions was ^ Thomas More 

the very highest : the one stain upon his 

memory is his persecution of heretics, which 

it is difficult to reconcile either with the general humanity of his disposition or with the 

liberality of religious sentiment which he had expressed in his early writings. He 

needed but to have looked at his 
own Utopia to have seen the pos- 
sibility of the union of iirm faith 
with wide toleration; but probably 
he was alarmed at what he deemed 
the social consequences of the new 
movement, and irri atedbyhisacri- 
moniouscontioversywiihTyndale, 
and his deep annoyance at the pro- 
ceedings connected with the royal 
divorce. His opposition to this and 
to the more lenient treatment of 
heretics which came in its train cost 
him the Chancellorship in 153a: in 
Beaufort House, CheUea, where More lived ^534 he and Fisher, Bishop of 

Rochester, were iii^prisoned for 

refusing to renounce the supremacy of the Pope; and in 1535 were beheaded for deny- 
ing the supremacy of ihe King. It is impossible to withhold the deepest sympathy for 

victims so illustrious perishing for conscience sake, even though they were but treated 

as they themselves had treated poor and defenceless men. Henry's action, however, was 
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not brutal tyranny, but high policy. He acted in the spirit of the French Revolutionists 
when they proclaimed their irreparable breach with royalty by the sacrifice of an 
innocent and well-intentioned King. Nothing could so clearly tell the nation and the 
world that Papal pretensions would never again be tolerated in England. The Pope 
on his part was playing the same game. He had hastened the crisis by sending Fisher 
a cardinal's hat, protesting afterwards that he did not know how deeply the Bishop had 

incurred the King's displeasure. If this was 
so, he was badly served by his agents, but 
this is hardly credible of so sagacious a 
pontiff as Paul HI. It is more probable that 
he wished to drive Henry into extreme 
courses which he thought would provoke 
a revolution, and that the heads of More 
and Fisher were but counters in the game 
played between Pope and King. 

More's character probably owes some- 
thing in our estimation to the fact that it 
has been mainly transmitted to us by an 
affectionate son-in-law, but the general truth 
of the portrait is attested by the concurring 
suffrages of the best and wisest men of his 
time. Men of genius like Erasmus, men of 
erudition like Colet, men of science like 
Linacre, men of piety like Fisher, were his 
devoted friends : even men of affairs like 
Henry and Wolsey honoured, and, so far as 
their natures permitted, loved him. Not a 
voice is raised against his deportment in the 
highest legal office ; and, indeed, the circum- 
stances attending his fall and rieath are the 
conclusive proof of his unbending integrity. 
The most characteristic trait in his disposi- 
tion was a geniality so exuberant that it is 
highly to his honour to have reconciled it 
with the gravity befitting the magistrate. 
When at the height of his prosperity he lived 
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with the simplicity, and amid his misfortunes 
he displayed the resignation, of a true practical philosopher. Intellectually, he was rather 
brilliant than great ; his precocity and powers of adaptation were marvellous ; he shone 
equally among scholars and statesmen so long as originality was not required ; but he 
was rather fitted to adorn than to extend the domain of letters ; and as a statesman he 
took narrow views and misunderstood the spirit of his time. 

If, however, More was no creator in literature, he was a most felicitous adapter 
and translator. The ideal commonwealth of Plato lives again in his Utopia, 
a work whose title, though strictly a solecism, has become a portion of the 
vocabulary of every European tongue, and which is itself the parent of 
numberless imitations, not one of which has approached its celebrity. Though 
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orijjinally written in Latin, and publislied first at Louvaiii {1516), then succes- 
sively at I'aris, Basel, and Vienna, and not once in England during its author's 
life, and translated intoGerman, PYcnch.and Italian before its appearance in an 
English dress, it has ranked as an English classic since the publication of the 
fine translation by Ralph Robinson in 1551, and is probably as much read now 

as at any period of its „ , ... 

existence. "' 

Unlike most fictions, 
especially those which 
have no concern with 
real hfe, itore's ro- 
mance charms less by 
its fancy than by its 
apparent reasonable- 
ness. The laws and 
customsof Utopia seem, 
generally speaking, so 
obviously right that we 
can hardly believe that 
they do not exist some- 
where, and wonder why 
this locality is not 
nearer home. What 
can be more proper 
than that everybody 
should work, that no- 
body should work to 
excess,that there should 
be no wars except for 
grievous wrongs, that 
Kings should be for- 
bidden to hoard, that 
there should be no 
monopolies ? And, in 
fact. More is continu- 
ally holding up the 

example of his Utopians Plan of Utopia 

to his countrymen, and ^""" ^^""^ "^'op'"" 151B 

sharply censuring the social inequalities and injustices which he perceives at 
home. It doe-, not appear to trouble him that the innovations he recommends 
would compel a complete reconstruction of society : when, however, he had 
himself become something of a power in the State, he practically repudiated 
the feature of Utopian policy whose conception does him most honour. In 
nothing had he appeared so far in advance of his time as in religious 
toleration : — 
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Kins Utopus.even at the first beginning, hearing that the inhabitants of the land were 
before his coming thither in continual dissension and strife among themselves for their 
rehgions: perceiving also ihat this common dissension (whiles every several sect took 
several parts in fighting for their country) was the only occasion of his conquest over them 
all, as soon as lie had gotten the victory first of all he made a decree that it should be lawful 
for every man to favour and follow what re igion he would, and that he might do the best 
he could to bring others to his opinion, so that he did it peaceably, gently, quietly, and 
soberly, without hasty and contentious rebuking and inveighing against others. If he 
could not by fair and gentle speech induce them untu his opinion, yet he should use no kind of 
violence, and refrain from displeasant and seditious words. To him that would vehemently 
and fervently in this cause strive and contend was decreed banishment and bondage. This 
law did King Utopus make not only for the maintenance of peace, which he saw through 
continual contention and mortal hatred utterly extinguished : but also because he thought 
this decree should make for the furtherance of religion. Whereof he durst determine and 
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decide nothing unadvisedly, as doubting whether God desiring manifold and diverse sorts 
of honour would inspire sundry men with sundry kinds of religion. And this surely he 
thought a very unmeet and foolish thing, and a point of arrogant presumption, to compel all 
others by violence and threateninss to agree to the same that thou believest to be true. 
Furthermore though there be one religion which alone is true, and all others vain and 
superstitious, yet did he well foresee (so that the matter were handled with reason and sober 
modesty) that the truth of its own power would at the last issue out and come to light. 

Many of the leading spirits of the titne no doubt thought with More, but 
nowhere else can the principle of toleration be found so clearly enunciated. 
His subsequent desertion of it cannot in the case of such a man be imputed 
to either ambition or timidity. He had no doubt come to regard the views of 
his youth as unpractical, and congratulated himself upon his growth in good 
sense, while he was but giving one more proof how much wiser even in 
practical matters the philosopher may sometimes be than the man of affairs. 
In many other passages he assails the vices of his time with wit and raillery. 
The following is a most cutting piece of irony. After observing that the 
Utopians never enter into treaties, he adds : — 
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They be brought into this opinion chiefly because that in those parts of the world 
leagues between princes be wont to be kept and observed very slenderly. For here in 
Europa, and especially in these parts where the faith and religion of Christ reigneth, the 
majesty of leagues is everywhere esteemed holy and inviolable : partly through the 
Justice and goodness of princes, and partly at the reverence and motion of the head 
bishops. Which like as they make no promise themselves, but they do very religiously 
perform the same, so they exhort all princes in any wise to abide by their promises, and 
them that refuse so to do, by their pontificial power and authority they compel thereto. 

More knew perfectly 
well that ill no age had 
public faith been more 
systematically violated 
by sovereigns than in 
his own, and that "the 
head bishops " were 
much more likely to 
exhort monarchs to 
break their promises 
than to keep them. 
His satire is an excel- 
lent specimen of the 
mocking yet earnest 
Reuaiss;uice spirit of 
which, with all his de- 
corum, he was a leading 
English representative. 

After the Utopia, the 
most important work 
by More, or ascribed to 
him, is the unfinished 
Life 0/ King Richard llie 
Third. A Latin version 
of this work exists, and 

it has been questioned j^ Colet 

which is the original. 

'' From HoUandi •' Hiroologia, i6m 

It IS also a question, 

whether, on the strength of an old tradition and some appearance of the book's 
proceeding from an eye-witness, it should not be attributed to Cardinal 
Morton, in which case More would only be the translator. This view appears 
to lis highly probable, for the following reasons. It is unlikely that More 
should have left so brief a work unfinished, which Morton, a busy statesman 
stricken in years, might well have done. The neatness of the style, which led 
Hallam to term it the first English classic, is a phenomenon not uncommon in 
translations from the Latin, when native English exuberance was tamed by 
imitation of the tersest of tongues. Camden's Elizabeth is a conspicuous 
instance. If so, it is more probable that More would render another man's work 
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than his own. The extremely favourable view of Edward the Fourth's character 
would scarcely have been taken by More, but would be inevitable to Morton, 
who must have written when Edward's daughter was Queen of England! 
This character— not a bad piece of historical painting if the shadows had not 
been left out— may be cited as a fair specimen of the book, and as showing 
how much it wears the air of a translation from the Latin :— 

He was a goodly personage, and very princely to behold, of heart courageous, politic in 
counsel, in adversity nothing abashed, in prosperity rather jo^'ful than proud, in peace just 
and merciful, in war sharp and 
fierce, in the field bold and hardy, 
and nalhless no further than wis- 
dom would adventure. Whose 
wars whoso well considers, he shall 
no less commend his wisdom where 
he avoided than his manhood when 
he vant[uished. He was of visage 
lovely, of body mighty, strong, and 
clean made: howbeit in his latter 
days with over liberal diet, some- 
what corpulent and burly, and 
nathless not uncomely : he was of 
youth greatly given to fleshly wan- 
tonness, from which health of 
body, in great prosperity and for- 
tune, without a special grace hardly 
refrainelh. This fault not greatly 
grieved the people ; for neither 
could any man's pleasure extend 
to the displeasure _of very many 
and was without violence, and over 
that in his latter days lessened and 
well left. In which time in his 
latter days this realm was in quiet 
and prosperous estate: no fear of 
outward enemies, no war in hand, 
nor none towards but such as no 
man looked for ; the people toward 

fear but m a wilhng and loving 

obedience, among themselves the commons in good peace. 

More's theological writings will be alluded to in their place, they are not 
very important. He was the most distinguished among a group of distin- 
guished men united by a community of tastes and objects, who, if they had 
assumed a common titl-, might have been known as the Erasmians. Few of 
them wrote much, but their influence on culture was very great, especially in 
the dissemination of the new learning which, contrary it may be to their inten- 
tion, undermined the authority of the Church. Among them may especially 
be mentioned JOH.v Colkt (1467-1519), Deui of St. Paul's and p'ounder of 
St. Paul's School, whom travel in Italy had made a Neoplatonist, and, for his 
age, a daringly original expositor of Scripture : William Gkocyn (1446-1519), 
the principal champion of humanism in the University of Oxford, and at the 
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same time "half a schoolman," Biblical critic and commentator on the 
Fathers ; Thomas Linacre (1460-1524), the learned physician and restorer of 
the study of the ancient medical writers, of whom it was doubted whether 
he was the better grammarian or physician ; and Richard Pace (1482-1536), 
the diplomatist. At no pre- 
vious time would such an 
alliance jiinctanim Cainocn- 
arum have been possible in 
England, It owed much to 
the countenance of Henry 
VIII., who not merely pa- 
tronised literature with muni- 
ficence and discrimination, 
but took a warm personal 
interest in it. If the wrecks 
of the beautiful monastic 
churches which cover the 
land exhibit him as in one 
point of view an architect 
of ruin, the mighty promoter O" ^t Paul's Cathedral before the burning 

. , ' ,. ^ ■' '^ , . , of the spire 

of culture lives to this day f™„ „„ «^™.,-,^ *. //,.//.r 

in Trinity College, the great- 
est collegiate foundation in Europe, in the five Re;;ius Professorships, and 
in the Royal College of Physicians, 

Perhaps the most perfect example of English prose in the first quarter of 
the sixteenth century is a translation, the rendering of Froissart's Chronicles 

by Lord Berners. JOHN 
BOURCHIER, second Baron' 
Berners, was a member 
of a distinguished family 
which had helped Henry 
VII. to the throne, and 
great nephew of the fa- 
mous archbishop who had 
crowned three successive 
English monarchs who had 
attained the throne by revo- 
Old St Paui's CathedTjU, «fter the buming of the spire lutions. He was probably 

Frsm an <^r,gravi»g by HMar bOm abOUt I467, and first 

appears in history as hold- 
ing a command in a war with France, and as concerned in the suppression 
of the Cornish insurrection in 1497. Henry VIII. favoured him, lent him 
money, and, perhaps to put him into the way of reimbursiug the obligation, 
made him Chancellor of the Exchequer. Berners' abilities certainly did 
not lie in the direction of finance, he was in debt to the day of his death. 
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In 1518 he was joined with Kite, Archbishop of Armagh, in a mission to 
Spain, nominally to congratulate Charles V. on his accession, but in reality 
to conclude an alliance, which proved not to be feasible. He shone at the 
Field of Cloth of Gold, and was shortly afterwards made Governor of Calais, 
holding which post he died in 1531, having never forfeited his capricious 
master's favour. His literary activity seems to have been entirely mani- 
fested during the period of 
his government. Its product 
consisted of translations, one 
of which, that of the Spaniard 
Guevara's Dial of Princes, is 
of great literary significance, 
but will be best considered 
at a Uter date, along with 
the euphuism of which it 
was the parent in England. 
The others are translations 
of French and Spanish ro- 
mances, which, especially 
that of Sir Huon of Bor- 
deaux, possess much literary 
merit, but are of minor im- 
portance compared with that 
of Froissart's Chronicles, un- 
dertaken by command of 
Henry VIII,, so noble and 
spiriled, and, while reason- 
ably faithful, at the same 
time so idiomatic, that, in 
rendering a French classic, 
Berners has enriched his 
country with an English 
one. The preciousness of 
ThomM Linacre ^^c gift will be appreciated 

After an original -WBler-colour drawiKg by all acquainted With Frois- 

sart, the modern Herodotus 
for the inimitable charm of perfect simplicity of mind and speech, the 
delineator of chivalry at its most gorgeous period, to whom all history was 
a romance and every warrior an ideal knight, and who possessed above all 
men the gift of describing like an eye witness what he had never beheld. 
The following scene was not witnessed by him, the description is entirely 
made up from the reports of others, and yet who can quite believe that 
Froissart was not there ? 
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The End of a Long Rivalry. 
After this great discomfiture, the lords of England and Brittany returned and left the 
chase to their people : then there drew to the Earl of Mountfort, Sir John Chandos, Sir 
Robert Knoiles, and divers others, and so came to a hedge side, and there they unarmed 



Title-pagre of the first volume of Lord Beraers' " Froissart," 



1523 



them for they saw well the journey' was theirs ; and certain of them set their banners and 
standards on (he hedge, and the banner with the arms of Brittany on a bush to draw 
their people thither. Then Sir John Chandos, Sir Robert Knoiles, and other knights 
drew them to the Earl Mountfort, and smiling said to him, " Sir, laud God, and make 
' Day. 
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good cheer, for ye have this day conquered the heritage of Bretagne." Then the Eari 
incUned himself right courteously, and said openly that every man might hear: "Ah, Sir 
John Chandos. this good adventure that is thus fallen tome is by the great wit and prowess 
that is in you, the which I know well and so do all those that be here. Sir, I pray you drink 
with me ; " and took him a flagon of wine whereof he had drunk and refreshed him before, 
and moreover I said, " Sir, beside God, I ought to you the most thanks of any creature 
living." And therewith came to them Sir Ohver of Clisson, forchased ' and inflamed, for he 

had long pursued his enemies, 
so he had much pain to return 
again with his people, and 
brought with him many a pri- 
soner. Then he came to the 
Ear) of Moantfori, and alighted 
from his horse, and refreshed 
him. And in the same mean 
season there came to them two 
knights and two heralds, who had 
searched among the dead bodies 
to see if Sir Charles of Blois were 
dead or not. Then they said all 
openly, " Sir, make good cheer, 
for we have seen your adversary 
Sir Charles dead." Therewith the 
Earl of Mountfort arose, and said 
that he would go and see him, for 
he had as good will to see him 
dead as alive, and thither he 
went, and the knights that were 
about him. And when he was 
come to the place where he lay 
aside, covered under a shield, 
he caused him to be uncovered, 
and regarded him right piteously, 
and studied a certain space, and 
said, " Ah, Sir Charles, fair cousin, 
how that by your opinion' many 
a great mischief has fallen in 
Brittany, as God help me, it sore 
displeaseth me to find you thus ; 
howbeit it can be none other- 
Sir ThoniM Etyot ^js^- And therewith he began 

From an engraving by Barlalotzi aflir a draining by Holbtin to weep: then Sir John ChandoS 

drew him back, and said, " Sir, 
depart hence, and thank God of the fair adventure that is fallen to you, for without the 
death of this man ye could not come to the heritage of Bretagne." Then the Earl ordained 
that Sir Charies of Blois should be borne to Cuingamp ; and so he was mcontment with 
great reverence, and there buried honourably, as it appertained, for he was a good, true and 
valiant knight, and his body after sanctified by the grace of God, and called Saint Charies, 
and canonised by Pope Urban V. ; for he did, and yet doth many fair miracles daHy. 

This is not quite authentic. Charles was believed to have worked miracles, 
and the Pope seemed disposed to canonise him ; but his successful rival, 
fearing the obloquy of having killed a saint, interposed, and nothing was 
done. 

I Spent with fatigue of the chase. ^ Not withstanding that by your claim to the duchy. 
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Christian and Saracen. 
The Christian men would gladly have taken some Saracen to Ihe intent to ha\'e known 
the state of their town and country, but for all their skirmishing they could never gee none. 
The Saracens took good heed to themselves, and did pavesse' themselves against the cross- 
bows Genoese : ihey were not so well armed as the Christian men, il was not their usage, 
nor had they no armourers, nor metals to forge hammers withal, for most commonly they 
lack iron and steel : they be ever armed in leather, and bear targets about their necks 
covered and made of cure boly' of 
Cappadoce ; no weapon can pierce it an 
the leather be not hot, so that when they 
come near to their enemies they cast 
their darts all at once; and when the 
Genoese do shoot at ihem, then they 
couch themselves low and cover them- 
selves with their targets, and when the 
shot is past, they cast again their 
feathered darts. Thus the space of 
nine weeks during the siege they often- 
times skirmished, so that divers were 
hurt on both sides, and specially such 
as lightly without avisement adventured 
themselves. Thus the Christian men 
took good heed to themselves and so 
did the Saracens on their part, and the 
lords of France and such other as 
were come thither lo their aid, gladly 
regarded the dealings of the Saracens. 
To say the truth, to lords of estate and 
to great men all novelties are delect- 
able, and if the Christian men had plea- 
sure to behold them, the Saracens had 
as great pleasure to regard the manner 
of the Christian men. Among them 
ther^ were young lusty knights, who 
had great pleasure to behold the ar- 
mour, banners, standards, and pennons, 
i(ith richness and nobleness that was 
among the Christian men, and at night 
when they were at their lodgings they 
spoke and devised. 



TiUe-p«g« of Sir Thomas Elyot's 
Gonvemour," 1531 



Sir Thomas Elyot (1490 ?-r546) was an intimate friend of More, and, 
like him, affords a striking instance of the wide culture and various informa- 
tion of the eminent men at the court of Henry VIII. He was the son of a 
judge, Sir Richard Elyot. In his youth he studied medicine, which enabled 
him to write in mature years a medical work entitled The Castle of Health, 
which, not as unorthodox but as proceeding from a layman, was esteemed 
a grievous scandal by the Faculty. He was successively clerk of assize to 
his father, clerk of the privy council, ambassador on two occasions to 
Charles V., high sheriff, and Member of Parliament. He compiled a Latin- 

' Provide themselves with favists, i.e., laige shields. 
* Leaihet hardened by boiling, cuir inuilli. 
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English dictionary, and was active as a translator of moral and political 
works from various languages, but his reputation rests upon his Govcnwitr 
(i53r). Even this treatise is to a considerable extent borrowed from Patrizi's 
De Regno ct Regis Iiisliliitioiie (1518). It has, however, a wider scope, treating 
not merely of the education befitting a chief ruler, but of that befitting all 
persons of condition who may be called upon to act as governors. It thus 
throws much light on the general intellectual and social condition of England 
in the author's time, and for this, rather than for its precepts, it is still 
valuable. It is nevertheless a work 
of great good sense, though some- 
times amusingly pedantic, as when 
the writer observes that there is 
much good in chess, but would be 
much more if players would give 
their attention to the moralisation 
of the game, instead of merely try- 
ing to win it, as they commonly do, 
such is the infirmity of human 
nature ! The following passage re- 
iterates a complaint of education- 
alists in all ages : 

The second occasion wherefrom 
gentlemen's children seldom have suffi- 
cient learning is avarice. For when 
their parents will not adventure to send 
them far out of their proper countries, 
partly for fear of death, which per- 
_. . ^ .- chance dare not approach them at 

From an engraving afler S. Harding pense of money, which they suppose 

would be less Jn their own homes or 
in a village, with some of their tenants or friends, having seldom any regard to the teacher, 
whether he be well learned or ignorant. For if they hire a scholar to teach in their 
houses they chiefly inquire with how small a salary he will be contented, and never do 
insearch how much good learning he hath, and how among well learned men he is therein 
esteemed, using therein less diligence than in taking servants, whose ser^'ice is of less 
importance, and to a good schoolmaster is not in profit to be compared. A gentleman, ere 
he take a cook into his service, he will first diligently examine him,how many sorts of meals, 
potages and sauces he can perfectly make, and how well he can season them, that they may 
be both pleasant and nourishing ; yes, and if it be but a falconer, he will scrupulously 
inquire what skill he hath in feeding, called diet, and keeping of his hawk from all sickness, 
also how he can redeem her and prepare her to flight. And to such a cook or falconer, 
whom he findeth expert, he spareth not to give much wages with other bounteous rewards. 
But of a school ma sti-r, to whom he will commit his child to be fed with learning and 
instructed in virtue, whose life shall be the principal monument of his name and honour, he 
never maketh further enquiries but where he may have a schoolmaster, and with how 
little charge: and if one be perchance fjunden well learned, but he will not take pains 
to teach without he may ha\e a great salary, he then speaketh nothing more, or else 
saith. What shall so much wages be given 10 a schoolmaster which would keep me two 
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It is noteworthy that the above was written near the beginning of the great 
movement which covered England with grammar schools. The Govtrnour has 
been admirably edited by the late Mr, Croft, who has greatly increased its 
value by his annotations and illustrative citations. 

Along with Elyot may be named two men chiefly eminent as politicians 
and educational reformers, though not destitute of merit as authors. Sir John 
Cheke {r5r4-i557) was tutor and afterwards Secretary of State to Edward VI., 
and may be enumerated among the Protestant martyrs under Mary, for 
although he seemed to have saved 
his life by recantation, remorse for 
his want of firmness shortened his 
days. His great merit, however, was 
his introduction of Greek studies 
into Cambridge in his quality of 
Regius Professor. The English sys- 
tem of pronoimcing Greek was in- 
troduced and established by him, 
in spite of the violent opposition of 
Bishop Gardiner. His principal 
English work is political, The Hurt 
o/Scililion (1549). Thomas Wilson 
(i525)was like Cheke a scholar and 
a Secretary of State, but held office 
in the less perilous days of Elizabeth, 
having narrowly escaped martyrdom 
from the Inquisition at Rome. As 
Cheke reformed the study of Greek, 

so Wilson sought to correct the 

... ° ,„,.,,. ,. Sir John Cheke 

prevalent vices of English diction* 

in discourse as well as in books, by 

his Art of Rhetoric (1553) : a useful treatise in its day, and now interesting in 

retrospect, but not distinguished by remarkable power or originality. He also 

wrote The Rule of Reason, or Aii of Lofiiqiic (1551). He was ambassador to 

Portugal and the Netherlands, and strove to thwart Spain in both capacities. 

His fine translation of the Philippics and Olynthiacs of Demosthenes taught 

England by the example of Athens and Philip of Macedon, how to deal with 

Philip of Spain. 

Roger Aschain— (1514-1568) — born in Yorkshire of a substantial jeoman's 
family in 1514, wiis one of the chief writers of his age, and his services to both English 
literature and English educat on are imperishable. Yet he is probably better known to 
the world at present by the one passage in his Sehoolmasler in which he descrities Lady 
Jane Grey studying Plato's Phaedo than ty all the rest of his writings. There, and 
there only, he take> hold of the imagination: his literary work had, in general, a 
practical end which it arcomplished so perfectly that nothing was left to keep it before 
the minds of the next generation. His championship of English as a literary medium 
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against Latin does him high honour, but ere long every one avreed with him. His 
prose style was in his o*n day an invaluable example to his contemporaries how to 
treat ordinary matters without bombast or pretension, but speedily became one insiance 
among many. The very soundness of his educational views has made them common- 
place through general acceptance ; the interest of his work on archery, vital at the time 
of its composition, is now merely antiquarian. If, however, his influence has departed, 
his charm remains; he cannot be read anywhere without pleasure. His works reflect 
his history, the life of a man dear to all 
and honoured by all, at the cost, it may 
be, of some compliances which one 
would not judge with too much severity. 
In his youth he had stood by Sir John 
Cheke in the reformation of University 
studies, especially Greek; yei In after 
years he owed to the intercession of 
Chekc's opponent, Bishop Gardiner, the 
post of secretary to Queen Mary with 
the unheard of privilege of remaining a 
Protestant. He had previously been 
tutor to the Princess Ehzabeth, and may 
claim a large share of the merit of form- 
ing her mind, as well as adorning it with 
accomplishments. After her accession 
he was again in confidential relations 
with her, and had ample experience 
both of her partiality and her parsimony. 
He died in 1568, while writing his 
Scftoolmasler. 
Ascham's literary reputation rests 
upon this work, upon his Toxophilns, 
and upon his unique position as the 
first English exemplar of polished 
epistolary composition. The Toxo- 
™*"ThlZ"°;'s5^'^ "* tMu,, written in 1543 and 1544, has 

still value as a practical treatise on 
archery, but now that archery has become a n'ere pastime is chiefly remark- 
able as a monument of the system of national defence in Tudor times, 
prototype of the Volunteer movement in our own, and as symbolising that 
close alliance between learning and manly sport which has always characterised 
English education. It takes, nevertheless, a wider range, and exhibits Ascham 
in a favourable light as the practical and impressive moralist : — 

Take heed, therefore, ye great ones in the court, yea, though ye be the greatest of all, 
take heed what ye do ; take heed how ye live ; for us ye great ones use to do, so all mean 
men love to do. You be indeed makers or marrers of all men's manners within the realm. 
For though God has placed you to be chief in making of laws, to bear greatest authority, 
to command all others ; yet God doth order that all yur laws, all your authority, 
all your commandments do not half so much with mean men as doth your example 
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and manner of living. And for example, even in the greatest matter, if you yourselves 
do serve God gladly and orderly for conscience sake, not coldly, and sometime for 
manner sake, you carry all the court with you, and the whole realm beside, earnestly and 
orderly to do the same. If you do otherwise, you be the only authors of all misorder in 
religion, not only to the Court, but to all England beside. Infinite shall be made cold by 
your example that were never hurt by reading of books. 

The form of Toxo- 
philiis is a dialogue, 
which may well have 
given a hint to Izaak 
Walton. It has nothing 
of Walton's poetical 
charm, but is not un- 
enlivened by humour. 
In speaking of the pro- 
per kind of feather for 
fledging arrows, Ascham 
after observing that pea- 
cock's feathers, though 
sometimes " taken up for 
pleasure," are apt to be 
" laid down for profit," 
and that eagles' feathers 
may do extremely well 
for Hercules, breaks out 
into the panegyric of a 
humbler fowl : — 

Well fare the gentle 
goose, which bringeth to 
a man, even to his door, 
so many exceeding com- 
modities. For the goose 
is a man's comfort in war 
and in peace, sleeping 
and waking. What praise 

ing, the goose may chal- 
lenge the best part in it. 



Title-page of Ascham's "Schoolnuuter" 



Ascham's School master 
grew out of a conversa- 
tion on the case of some Eton boys who had run away from school to escape a 
flogging. It naturally has much to say on the advantage of gentle methods in 
education, where the writer displays an enlightened spirit in advance of his time. 
The technical portion is equally judicious, he deprecates overburdening the 
mind with grammatical rules which must fail to interest the youthful imagina- 
tion, and recommends constant exercise in translation in their place. Almost 
all his educational precepts have found acceptance — the width of view by 
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which he considers education as embracing not merely school learning, but 

all culture of mind and body, is perhaps even more in advance of our day 

than of his own. When, however, he ascends from the schoolboy to the 

poet he offers a pregnant illustration of the maxim iic siilor ultra crepidam. 

Treating of prosody, he expresses a fervent aspiration that Englishmen 

"would acknowledge and understand rightfully our rude beggarly rhyming, 

brought into Italy by Goths and Huns, when all good verse and all 

good learning too were destroyed by them."' To employ rhyme in his own 

more enlightened day, he thinks, "were even to eat acorns with swine, when 

we may freely eat wheat bread 

amongst men." He admits, indeed, 

that " carmen hcxamdrnm doth rather 

trot and hobble than run smoothly 

in our English tongue. Yet I am 

sure our English tongue will receive 

caniicn iainbkum." If he means the 

blank verse introduced by Surrey, 

he is so far right ; but Surrey would 

have looked blanker than his verse 

at a proposal to rewrite his lyrics 

in it. 

Ascham's pedantry on this point 
is the more surprising as he had 
given proof of his superiority to 
erudite prejudice by preferring, when 
sure of being understood, English to 
Latin as the medium of his corre- 
L«l, ]«,. Or.,, . pupil of Ascl««'. spondence. Whether i„ English or 

From HoiiaatTi " HerBoiogia." 1620 '" Latui his letters are always excel- 

lent ; in the latter equal to the best 
of his time; in the former he for a long time stands alone. Between 1550 
and 1553 he was engaged on a mission to Germany, and his descriptions 
of Rhineland scenery bring it vividly before the eye. 

By much the most important English literary undertaking of the age was 
(he translation of the Bible from the original tongues, forming a great advance 
upon the Wycliftite versions from the Vulgate. It will be convenient to defer 
notice of this until we are enabled to consider the subject as a whole upon 
arriving at the authorised version of 1611, but something should be said here 
of the two men principally connected with it in the age of Henry VIII., one of 
whom ranks among the foremost Englishmen of his age. This, it hardly need 
be added, was William Tyndale {1490-1536), a man of the highest and purest 
character, of Greek and even Hebrew scholarship adequate to his great task, 
and endowed with such natural taste and power of diction as to be justly 

' So CobbeH in the Rtjeeted Addresses : "The gewjpiw fellers of rhjTiie. invented by the monks in ihe 
middle i^es lo enslave the people." 
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credited with the highest merit of all who have contributed to the matchless 
beauty of the English Bible. His personal share in the work was the trans- 
lation of the New Testament, the Pentateuch and the Book of Jonah, but he 
is believed to have made other translations which did not see the light. After 
his martyrdom his mantle fell in a measure upon Miles CovERDALE (1488- 
1568), afterwards for a time Bishop of Exeter, but who from conscientious 
motives renounced the see. Coverdale could not, like Tyndale, h;ive recourse 
to the original tongues, but . ., ._ ..^ , 

Of flofvril of £>• tMw% 



IMfijtf^jpw- 



his felicity of language added 

much to the merit of the ver- 
sion as ultimately settled. He 

is also entitled to the highest 

credit for his assiduous pro- 
motion of the cause until the 

translation was at length pro- 

vision;illy adopted by royal 

authority : and even if the 

offences of Henry's unhappy 

minister Cromwell were as 
black as they have sometimes 

been represented, it may be 

deemed sufficient alonement 
that the expense of the Great 
Bible of 1539 was wholly 
borne by him. The nume- 
rous literary and bibliographi- 
cal questions involved in this 
most interesting history must 
be reserved for the present. 
Coverdale was not like Tyn- 
dale a man of heroic mould, 
but has been justly charac- 
terised as " pious, conscien- 
tious, laborious, generous, and thoroughlv honest and good," The vast 
advance which a nation may make in a short time is strikingly illustnited by 
two proclamations of Henry Vlll., the first forbidding the Scriptures to be 
read in the vernacular, the second ordering a copy of the English Bible to 
be placed in every parish church. 

The age of Henry Vlll. could not fail to abound in works of religious 
controversy, many of which may in point ot composition be classed among 
the best writings of the time, but to which no great amount of space can be 
devoted in our pages. If, as usually believed, Archbishop Cranmer was 
the author or translator of a large portion of the Prayer Book, he surpassed 
every contemporary in beauty of diction, but his acknowledged writings are 
not very important. Next to him in distinction comes William Tyndale, whose 



The first page of Tyadale'a Gospel of St Matthew 

fn.™ /JU (V™ Tishimenl prinltii al Cologne. 1515 
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contributions to the Reformation controversy are of great moment. In his 
Parable of the Wicked Mammon (1528) he betrays, like WyclifFe, a leaning 
towards socialistic views, but does not carry them to any alarming extent. TAe 
Obedience of a Christian Man defends the Reformers from the charge of 
disobedience to magistrates, and upholds the royal authority so strongly as to 
have gained the marked approbation of Henry Vlll., which Tyndale forfeited 
by his next work, The Practise of Prelates (1530), in which he condemned the 
royal divorce. His latter years were distinguished by a controversy with 

More, conducted with equal 
ability and equal scurrility on 
both sides. The excitement 
under which all participants 
in religious strife laboured 
in this age undoubtedly did 
much to stimulate energy of 
composition, and was some- 
times productive of real elo- 
quence. It would be difficult 
to find better specimens of 
manly, nervous English than 
Bishop Ponet's translation of 
Ochino's Divine Tragedy (1549) 
on one side, or Bishop Fisher's 
St. Paul's Sermon against 
Luther (1521) on the other. 
The only writer of the class, 
however, who can be held 
to have gained a permanent 
place in literature, apart from 
controversy, is another 
WillUra Tyndate Bishop, a martyr like Fisher, 

FrcH mitani, - Heroohsia," i6ao ^^^ ^^ theoppositc side, Hugh 

Latimer (i485?-i555). His claim to literary celebrity does not rest upon 
hterary ability, but on a style uncommon in his day, and which few hut 
himself vould then have ventured to employ from the pulpit, homely, quaint, 
racy, brimful of humour so well controlled as never to verge upon buffoonery. 
An excellent example is the well-known passage in which he seeks to shame 
idle prelates by the salutary example of the devil : — 

But here some man will say to me, " What, Sir, are ye so privy of the devil's counsel 
that ye know all this to be true ? " Truth I know him too well, and have obeyed him a little 
too much in condescending to some follies. And I know him as other men do, that he is 
ever occupied and ever busy in following his plough, I know it by St Peter, which sailh 
of him, Sicut leo rugiens circuil quacrens quern devoret. . . He goelh about like a 
roaring Hon seeking whom he may devour. I would have this text well viewed and examined, 
every word of it. Circuil, he goeih about in every corner of his diocese. He goelh on 
n daily. He leaveth no place of his cure unvisiied. He walketh round about from 
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place to place and ceaseth not. Skul Ito as a lion ; that is, strongly, boldly, and proudly, 

straightly and fiercely, with haul looks, with his proud countenance, with his stately 

braggings. Rugiens, roaring, for he letteth 

not slip any occasion to speak or to roar 

out when he secth his time. Quaerens, he 

);oelh about seeking and not sleeping, as 

our bishops do, but he seeketh diligently, he * r # ~ 

searcheth diligently all corners whereas he t^lCOip^MatCfft 

may ha\e his prey, he roveth abroad in e\ery 

place of his diocese, he standeth not still, he Comp[»ItObpt^C jFapll)fuIi 

is never at rest, but ever in hand with his . — . . 

plough that it may go forward. But there 

was never such a preacher in England as 



trje '^xw 



atto d^oDIpe ItstMD nun. 

aUpllpam ■Cfiu 

Dale. 



History and political science, though 
doubtless much meditated upon, were n^-ni-t T x r ' f £7 r\ 

little written upon in the days of the I Af Pi^. JiV X fZJ 
early Tudors. The latter was a perilous ilillonBonlipaitithonp&lcoUikeT* 
subject, but it certainly might have been JjioaUptl|»atnfe)ert0.T0toet» 

expected that some historian would have IpiiflEititlJl^auofrtutea 

arisen ; yet the history of England was aUj-tltOUlc ItW^itt: 

left to an eminent Italian thtn resident batrf. 

among us, Polydore Vergil, and no ^ . . l— ■ ^' t^.,^ 

chrontler even appears except the <&««^I'H'"B«'«»'*»'W™'"*» *"«"'«• 
worthy Fabyan and Hall, who will be TiUe-page of Tyndale's "Practice of 
considered with other chroniclers of a res 

later date. Politics and history were nevertheless united in some measure 
by the Welshman William Thomas, who, in 
1554, "constrained by misfortune to abandon 
the place of his nativity," proceeded to Italy, 
and turned his travels to account by pro- 
ducing a compendium of Italian history, 
especially designed to show England "how 
a nation that had been enriched by peace 
and concord had been made poor by strife," 
but even more remarkable as an antiquarian 
guide, and especially for the writer's medita- 
tions among the ruins of Rome. Thomas 
also wrote the first Italian grammar for 
English use, combined with a dictionary. 
Upon the news of tiie death of Henry VHI. 
arriviKf at Bologna Thomas represents him- 
self as drawn into a discussion with some 
Miles Corerdale Italian gentlemen respecting the character of 

From an eiigi-aviiig by Troiitr the dcccased monafch. His apology for his 

sovereign, drawn up by himself under the title of The Piln^rim, was issued at 
the time in Italian, but the English original remained unpublished until long 
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afterwards. To the fourteen counts of the indictment brought by the Italians 
against Henry, Tiiomas replies with a spirit and force which entitle him to an 
honourable place among the good prose writers of his time, and, having 
refuted them one by one, he winds up with a glowing panegyric : — 

Prudent he was in counsel and forecasting, most liberal in rewarding his faithful 
servants, and ever unto his enemies as it behoveth a prince to be. He was learned in all 
sciences, ;ind had the gift of many tongues ; he was a perfect theologian, a good philosopher 
and a strong man at arras ; a jeweller, a perfect builder of fortresses as well as of pleasant 

palaces, and from one to an- 
other there was no necessary 
kind of knowledge from a 
king's decree to a carter's but 
that he had an honest sight in 
it. He was undoubtedly the 
rarest man that lived in his 
time. But I say not this to 
make him a god, n(>r in all his 
doings I will not say he hath 
been a siiint. I will confess 
that he did many evil things 
as the publican sinner, but not 
as a cruel tyrant, or as a Phari- 
saical hypocrite ; for all his 
doings were open to the whole 
wiirld, wherein he governed 
himself with so much reason, 
prudence, courage and circum- 
spection, that I wot not where 
in all the histories I have read 
to find one king equal to him. 

The Pilgrim also contains 
interesting information re- 
specting the English export 
of woollen goods, the so- 
called Flemish cloth being, 
Thomas says, all made in 
ThoniM Cnunner England ; of coal, which he 

AfUnlupotlraiibyG.Fiicdus ^.^jj^ ^ ,,,^,^^ . ^,^j ^j j,^^^^ 

which, having according to the rhyme come into England not long before, 
was then streaming out again. Returning to England, Thomas was made a 
clerk to the Privy Council, but perished in the Wyatt insurrection of the 
following year, protesting that he died for his country. 

The death of Sir Thomas More may in some respects well be compared 
to the death of Socrates, and, to complete the parallel, it found a Crito and a 
Ph^do in the narrative of his son-in-law, William Ropek (1496-1578), the only 
biographical writer of any account who wrote under Henry VIIl., as no 
doubt he did, although his work was not published until 1626. Not only in 
the pathetic description of More's death, to which reference has been made, 
but everywhere it is a model of good taste and good feeling. The author 
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was prothonotary of the Court of King's Bench, which office his amiable 
disposition and caution in his dealings with the ruling powers enabled him to 
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Autograph Letter from Cranmer to Thomas CromweU 

Briiish Museum MS. Cleopatra, E. 5 

preserve until his death, notwithstanding his adherence to the ancient 
religion. 

It would be impossible to omit the name of JOHN Leland, the antiquary 
(i5o6?-i552), for few writers of Henry VIII/s time have laid posterity under 
more substantial obligations. He can hardly, however, claim to rank as a 

VOL. I. V 
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man of letters, for the collections he had laboriously amassed in nine years' 
perlustratiun of England were never digested into the great work on the 
History and Aittiqiiiths of Vie Ntilioii which he contemplated. His Itinerary 
and his Collectanea or assemblage of miscellaneous notes were, however, 
published at Oxtord in the eighteenth century by a kindred spirit, Thomas 
Hearne. He has been called " the father of English antiquaries," and few of 

his posterity have excelled 
him. 

Near the beginning of 
Henry VIII.'s reign, and for 
some time afterwards, the suf- 
vejor of the field of English 
poetry might have reported 
wiih Porson at an equally dull 
period, " Poetis nos laelamur 
iribus." No particular resem- 
blance can be traced between 
Stephen Hawes and Alexander 
Barclay on the one hand and 
Pye and "parvus Pybus" on 
the other ; but the atlinity 
between John Skelton and 
Teter Pindar is anything but 
fanciful. Like Peter Pindar, 
Skelton claimsa place in litera- 
ture in virtue of sheer vigour 
and originalily. He is little 
of a poet, and it probably cost 
him little to ihrow aside the 
traditions wliich had come 
down from a poetical age, but 
by so doing he distinguishes 

^/«, ,„^„.„ ,. m M,,„., p^trM <,.,„,, '''""If '">» '■is feeble con- 

temporaries, and might haye 
claimed to rank as the first English satiric poet if his lampoons liad attained the dignity 
of satire. His early history seems at variance with his later career. Born about 1 460, he 
began by writing an elegy on Edward IV., Ijecame a noted bcholar at Oxford, making 
translations from the Latin which have not tieen published, was one of Henry VIII.'s 
tutors in his childhood, was rewarded with the living of Diss in Norfolk, and straight- 
way became a clerical Bohemian, a thorn in his bishop's side, but also a poet The 
probability is that he had always lived a free life, and could not accustom himself to the 
decorum incumbent upon a parish priest. A collection of jests and practical jokes 
attributed to him, though not one may be authentic, sufficiently indicate his general 
repute. He, notwithstanding, held his ground, partly perhaps from the favour of the 
King, for whose amusement he is said to have written his scurrilous verses on Sir 
Christopher Garneys, and his humorous but extravagantly coarse Tunning of Eleanor 
Rumtnyng. At length, however, for some unexplained provocation, he took to lampoon- 
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ing Wolsey, whom he assailed in his Colin Clout, Why Come Ye not to Court 1 and 
Speak Parrot. Wulsey seems to have shown more long-suffering than could have been 
expected, but at last Skelton was obliged to seek sanctuary in Westminster, where he 
died in 1529. 
Although the strictly poetical value of Skclton's work is small, he com- 
mands respect by his rude vigour and his 
opulence of ideas. He has more to say 
than he knows how to express, and in the 
effort to deliver himself hits upon a short metre 
which no one had used before him, perilously 
near doggerel but not entirely unworthy of the 
praise awarded to it by the elder Disraeli : " In 
the quick-returning rhymes, the playfulness oi 
the diction, and (he pungency of new words, 
usually ludicrous, often expressive, and some- 
times felicitous, there is a stirring spirit which 
will be best felt in an audible reading." It is 
difficult to render this description of poetry any 
justice by quotation, for the afHuence of the 
bard's ideas and the facility of his metre com- 
bine to render him interminable. In Philip 
sparrow, the lament of a nun for the death of 
her pet, foully slaughtered by a cat (a theme 
handled with more brevity in the Greek Antho- 
logy), the lady having once remarked that she 
is unable to do justice to her subject for lack of J**" Letand 

learnmg, confirms the assertion by naming half '^/nr an engraving hy Grignioa of 
the authors of repute who had flourished down "' " "" ' 

to Skelton's time. The following is but a fragment of the Kehama-hke 
imprecation pronounced upon Philip's murderer, the maleficent cat : — 

Of Inde the greedy grypes' 

Might lear out all thy tripes t 

Of Arcady the bears 

Might pluck away thine ears 1 

The wild wolf Lycaon 

Bite asunder thy back bone ) 

Of Etna the burning hill 

That day and night burneth still, 

Set in thy tail a blaze. 

That all the world may gaze 

And wonder upon thee, 

From Ocean the great sea 

Unto the Isle of Orcady, 

From Tilbury ferry 

To the plain of Salisbury ! 

So traitorously my bird to kill 

That never wrought thee evil will 1 
' Griffins. 
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It is not remarkable that the author of reams of verse of this description, 
much of it the vehicle of the grossest personal abuse, should have passed 
with the next generation for "a rude, railing rhymer." Skelton has, never- 
theless, the merit of being always racy when others are insipid, and may be 
fairly regarded as a rough prototype of another indecorous clergyman, 
Churchill, with a power of picturesque personification denied to the latter. 
This is particularly apparent in his allegorical poem. The Garland of Laurel, 



John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester 

From a draimng by Holbein in the British Maseam 

on the presentation of a laurel wreath to himself, and The Bowge (boitche) of 
Court, in which the vices incidental to Court life are mercilessly satirised. 
There is great energy in this representation of Riot : — 
With that came Riot, rushing all at once, 
A rusty gallant, to-ragged and to-rent ; 
And on the board he whirled a pair of bones, 
Quaier Ireye deus he clattered as he went ; 
" Now have at all, by St. Thomas of Kent." 
And ever he threw and cast, 1 wot ne'er what. 
His hair was growen thorough out his hat. 
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«tibh»l)Mcaurc,«Mttom6wBh)ti|bitrputcDatiDtakrarfaainiB,l»b«Wittm«t.iiiBBW*pwi«binipB«,i«p«inai 

ffWaUobUu»n.5ljtfirnB'«t*iOtis6Bi9rtiitoiB[a(W[l»tBrtaaBc6mai»iB«l6Jaia«mtrtWhM«W,ari^ 

tlBWmbttinftfflnbipbr.aitlin'ttpttaiwpDEliiaitrtuiWilMii^wmBOltiiHWfOttpC^ 

wibptmrwro>ba«r.«tipo(iScwh«bthj(n*m«.«MPortiibaU,brt«i(tol^»*Hfri«I«.imipWMlw 

of irt« matter rmititKotanptopfitojiitc.i.O)aWniowafil)t(lim.ej«(OuwbAtflaifti(ttKlJiMBurt.tona(.JW 

mtratibatbiBl;.j^.iWttrl6ralT.«.pmB,ttb«inofflWr=fit»tor«'mwM»boW0W(MMWtpm(^^ 

«aimtb<Bl)iBl)n«rt"fc'«b«B"l>»-^"niwnD«l,..b«aU«Uimin'P«rio"«UlMrt.»l»«'^ 
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toMrt.tam.bB«<.«»t«(rpottt,.m.«tl,.b,ra»p«rt.Oteri..TrtmnI.tmt.p™«rt«»W*«<i|^^ 

^2?lb<P;tur.,c«P.n.a,.«««,.obcp«W«tprt.t.m.c«att.,p.«ni.cp«*.«rt. 

.affmti«jt»nto«tobMb™t.mmpmn«D«-tr.bpo.blt1)atppnB.O)l^lWn!l(<i(rtrIlipBtboW*. 

Proclamation of Heorjr VIII. forbidding; the English Bible to be used in the churches 

Then I beheld how he disguised was : 

His head was heavy for waiching over night, 

His eyen bleared, his face shone like a glass ; 
His gown so short that it ne cover might 
His rump, he went so all for summer light. 

His hose were garded with a liste of grene. 

Yet at the knees they were broken, I ween. 

Skelton's dramatic morality, Ma^uiftceiice, will be best considered along 
with the general subject of the primitive English drama. 

Stephen Hawes (1475 ?— 1523 ?) resembled Skelton in nothing but being 
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a Court poet, and a university man. Skelton is a. bold innovator : Hawes 
writes much as Lydgate might have written if he had lived under the Tudors 
and gained additional re- 
finement by study, foreign 
travel and employment at 
Court. It was while groom 
of the chamber to Henry VII. 
that Hawes produced his 
principal poem, The Pastime 
of Pleasure (1506), a long 
allegory of the course of 
human life, commencing 
under the auspices of the 
seven liberal studies, per- 
sonified as nymphs inhabit- 
ing "The Tower of Doctrine" 
and, after the prescribed 
amount of giant-slaying and 
successful wooing, ending 
by the repulse of Old Age, 
Policy, and Avarice, by the 
aid of Contrition and Con- 
science. The poem is dull 
as a whole, but possesses 
some importance in literary 
history as .1 connecting link 
between Lydgate and Spen- 
ser, and has occasional 
gleams of poetry, as -when 
the hero of the allegory 

leads his lady forth to dance -..., ,„ ir,,T , l 1 ■ .^ i .l 

-^ Title-pagfe of Henry VIII. 's book against Luther 

in the tower of Music ; — 

By lier propre hande, soft as any silk, 
With doe observance I did her then take. 
Her skin was white as whale's hone or milk. 
My thought was ravished, I might not aslake 
My buminj; herte, she the fire did make. 
These dances truly Music hath me taught 
To lute or dance, but it availeth nought. 

For the fire kindled, and waxed more and more 

The dancing blew it ; with her beauty clear 

My heart sickened and began to wax sore ; 

A minute six hours, and six hours a year 

I thought it was, so heavy was my cheer. 

And yet to cover my great love aright. 

The outward countenance I made glad and light. 
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And for fear mine eyes should mine heart bewrny, 

I took my leave and to a temp)e went. 

And all alone I to myself did say : 

Alas ! what fortune hath me hilher sent ! 

To devoyde' my joy and my heart torment 

No man can tell how great a pain it is, 

But if he will feel it, as 1 do y-wis.^ 

Hawes wrote several short prose works which are lost, or exist in only one 
or two printed copies. He appears 
to have obtained the {avour of 
Henry Vlil,, and to have written a 
play for representation at Court 
about 1520. He probably died soon 
afterwards. 

It has been much disputed whether 
Alexander Barclay {i475V-i55z) 
was an Englishman or a Scotchman, 
but his name, the testimony of Scotch 
writers near his lime and allusion, in 
his own works, leave little doubt of 
his Scotch origin. The circumstance 
of his being presented to a priesthood 
in the College of Ottery St. Mary, 
about 1506, by Bishop Cornish, who 
was then Provost of Oriel, suggests the 
probability of his having been educated 
al Oriel College. He would seem to 
have previously travelled in France 
and Italy. In 1509 he published his 
principal work, the translation, with 
considerable additions, of Sebastian 
Brani's Narrenschiff or Ship of Fools, 
then immensely popular throughout 
Europe; partly, as Brant's bic^rapher 
thinks, from the excellence of the 
woodcuts, partly as the first modern 
Title-page of Skelton's "Litle Boke of example of good-humoured satire. 

Phillip Sparow" ^^^^^ j^jj ^^ (j^^gjjj^ ^ Benedictine 

monk at Ely, where he wrote his eclogues about 1515. From this he passed to the 

Franciscan monastery al Canterbury. After the dissolution of the monasteries, 

acquiescing, as it would seem, in the religious changes then taking place, he was 

presented to benefices in Essex and Somersetshire, and died at Croydon in 1552, a 

few weeks after his institution to the important city rectory of All Hallows, Lombard 

Street. 

Barclay was a prolific author, but his only writings of importance are The 

Ship of Fools (1509) ; The Eclogues (undated, hui heiore 1520), and a translation 

' Destroy. ' Unless. * Certainly. 
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QiilO(p;tIUnNtonk(bp(ini^i,anFcgninicni>Fr|iuiaci<oa,at3UintnKejcn»n(]>iingftl|taiFni«(Biljc[t«) 
(onitFntD,buttbattHnp ruc^t ■■ftmin q)iilOtlniinblF,mtk(li> anstnincntlrcBnecilitramcfaj Itw gi»a« in< 
itnimon,tDtb[Miin,uteiminDci)mUorb;flIrrt.iag;tirnsttoggbWsbolFtao;liil4t[lnmniiiaiin.ZnDnu 
lsFltinnfiFniit4(ftrniIt>bpOinggBBeUFtaiiD2tartauBninnMun»RnmtanB3ntunitiguinfD;incaBi> 
»fO}ttattn. ^sreraUnMkOFt IllvrainitittilDiiiKiEanDmanp Cobpin nt fm'0)a toptljln [b)iB>ppt 
RaliuthaiuiugligaiillF (ovtMthQiimwttefnRhtunmpUriinnnurtuatbhnofliiilirghnnmatMrM^ 
ngialpclc. anBmpjiOpngttftMrKUrionoflNaOpae&^nitt.moollgDDlpano^nitFOUBStiiunmonB Boftti 
(hr(iFrlptcbatQ(anoromrnuinDeAUAc.<iinttranDpdi]*[liiantnarruciritiib>nrniiDpiRi!Dir«7(tiinil]}« 
lljSiCBltntof6iBUnMjwtMoptHi»«UrtBp»F6lMpjoiip6tom't4mir)(i;pa(r^|tihuirt|(9.a)aUon%ir 
QiDttlxrtaltcgrilCipnKenmtGiiiFngt.bftantptaupDeSrblngCtlKlatstnantrgctattfttfalunictiMura 
tl|tKmetgbtr(ianerF»0<niun)>Bri||tfaptitparFll)cc4uH|its,tl]it(iab(efteaBUafd)d'afD:acciiJiifii3rto 
l^t[aFi)(fg}nM9n(uiut(onB:bpDnpa)qitcl)Bi[lKCuEBicanlilnbabltau)it(BoCi|)(paTFll)MinotolDna,[l)U 
toft ana f aiFarM to At ftpKBts mUdtptAjtunrmgnngC^aitlKp Own iMkc ane Mnt tDc Uptw SptiUB,ifta 
Ultra lilt fcalt or ainiFnttatoiirtpa)pllpiigiB,t4tgnc1)aIfcofit»ramtfa)(faFttolMtaelnigtBiinlillp.8ttic 
at^l)al[ttoQFmo)tW)*tVtbia]aU^)Rt^DiaiU)pjt(itittA*&fflctgltitkpnB«RmitllpeitoiiiitapU.ZnO 
^naU;,lbibFniii«nvaUmattlHt[Mti4DtcUttata(l'gnllt>itoaUannipn!tiilwWla<q^iHltniblicttf^^ 
tl]tnttnttlttpni8ptItaiittttrirDt£Fb[tB0fi!)( sttslta bolnmt at tquau anD ttafgnAIt tnctt^U is^ait 
bp tbt uuptt offij§ (oiudHFlt bull B;DtpntD ane taMillw t()t rtUcts 4tcgt,llMll aottabtfajanFort^ 0^ 
ttFbltsbiibguiibt,BboMtbtp;Fttg[tnilI)pnpngtfl. ibiD(a;taitFaft1i(Rvb(]S^ltBtBtUaiieniinfltiUlrf> 
bounbt.tipmmibaiiii tutpn.noi about ttorini HitVpi%tBApM papnt, ^ ttUtt to loafo] tnnpt Krbli WM 
feniMiFUttriibllbFnotiPfeiUm<i(atttMtitFQ)FUFnB(>>t>KMUitt«pttttKnrta4tkpiigttnMtm^ 
otl)tt moFtt,tatltt^net(anD pjtftnltt otttKMaiUtt^tBafgitCvMJiRD bU bnAmi Ittvgtt^ i4n«r^ 
tommaunOtA t^i^aia tpnsttbteiUnaniBlMiVRgttttUaamtatltuTntfciUn iDlAin 4UM <Mt4<>>>0 
ttalmt or CnslaiW anii t^ bBitttnian or V3hmAu Atp n tntip oftbtn !W pMlMfliSMmaiaMMwr* 
tbatititCtttatttaia)piti^(Bn tt i[OBngbq>canB«ttBniplp[&tj»alitfmaltBF«ip )>rtaM « rt o tt iiiiii<wa^ 
on]unt,aa ^tp ttiOn* tbt aeuiuutmnuoribi bpnanjBBsagiaaBiui miisoMrfiivatiila 4ttbtWft,«iA 
as tbtp li*U mnatn nbui bcitnu e Fgj Qtouu. 

^'^ CCOD SAVT THE KYN02. 

Proclanuitioii of Henry VIII. ordering the English Bible to be used 
in all churches 
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of Sallust's Jugurlhiiie War. It cannot be said that he is a poet in any true 
sense of the word. His version of the Narrenschiff is not made from the 
original German, but from the Latin version of Locherus ; he is entitled to 
credit for the skill which he has shown in breaking up the hexameters into 
English rhyme royal ; if, as the German biographer of Brant confesses, the 
original was entirely devoid of poetry, Barclay was not the man to bring what 
he did not find. The following, from the speech of the book collector who 
passes for a learned man on the strength of his library, is a fair specimen of 
Barclay's manner : — 



IMKa; Ciiitpcin of Lfluttii dp nu^-Ibr £Ncltan pofu 
IM»ticlluDpaunpD)>ap(<D"*3nr>[DanonCaa(il. 3ln 
it0»Scatiiali[te/lDneKlaaccSptF>Ii>ainsnp«QrucM 
tolicwnai cpBMpjtiPMiKaiimpiuBDffrnBulac pica- 
ruct/»inottaiucgtito«i)apt«in^,pasfoiaupti(r(. 



That in this ship the chief place I gov6m. 
By this wide sea with fooles wandering 
The cause is plain and easy to discern ; 
Slill I am busy books assembling, 
For to have plenty it is a pleasant thing. 
In my conceyt, to have them ay in hand ; 
But what they mean do 1 not understand. 
But yel I have them in great reverence 
And honour, saving ihem Irom lilth and 

By often brushing and much diligence. 
Full goodly bound in plea 



Of da mas, s 

I keep them si 



■r else of velvet pure ; 
e fearing they should be 



But if it fortune that any learned man 

Within my house fall to disputation, 

I drawe the curtaynes to show my book^s 

Thai they of my cunning should make 



I kep^ not to fal 
And while they 

turn and wind. 
For all's in them and nothi 



iltercation ; 

^, my books I 



n my mind. 



Title-[M^:e of Slcelton's "GcK>dl7 GaiUnde" 



Barclay is by no means a servile 
translator. Nothing is said in his 
original of damask, satin, or velvet bindings : probably because German books 
were commonly bound in leather. His Eclogues, following Mantuan, were 
absurdly entitled by him Eglogues, under the impression that this meant the 
talk of goatherds, although, as Johnson remarks, it could only mean the talk of 
goats. Two of the five are imitated from Mantuan, the others are chiefly 
made up from passages in the Miseriae Curiaiinm of Aeneas Sylvius. There 
is but little of rural nature in these professed bucolics : but there is some 
human nature in the contrasted characters of the townsman and the 
country shepherd, and the notices of Bishop Alcock and other contem- 
poraries are not devoid of interest. But the stuff of the poet's mind is 
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prose, and the medium of its expression at best " a scrannel pipe of wretched 
straw." 

While English bards of the old stamp were thus prosing rather than 
poetising, the poetical regeneration of English literature was approaching 
from a quarter from which it had already come once before. The impulse 
which Italy had communicated to Chaucer, now almost extinct, was about to 
be renewed. Athough the fifteenth century had in Italy, as elsewhere, been a 
period almost barren as regarded direct poetical production, the taste for 
poetry had never died out. Dante 
and Petrarch retained Iheir fame 
and their readers, and after the dis- 
covery of printing their works were 
among the first to issue from the 
press. In the last quarter of the 
century the capacity for original 
composition revived in the persons 
of Lorenzo de' Medici, Politian, 
Boiardo, Puici, and Sannazaro, with 
a swarm of minor writers and many 
elegant Latin poets, England was 
long in following the example, but 
intercourse with Italy had been 
greatly increased by extended com- 
merce and facilities for foreign 
travel, and it was impossible that 
refined and poetically sensitive 
minds in England should remain 
uninfluenced, or thai, becoming 
sensible as they must of the in- 
feriority of their own country, they _ . „ . - 
, , / , J . , From Alexander Barclay's "Ship N 
should not endeavour to remedy Fools," iwo 
this in the only way possible to 

men devoid of creative genius, by imitation. The regeneration of English 
poetry under Henry Vlll. is therefore not associated with any reformer or 
restorer of striking genius, but with two men more conspicuous for the work 
they accomplished than for the absolute merit of their productions, and who 
in the next age would have taken but a subordinate place as poets. As 
became the initiators of a reform to be achieved in the name of culture, 
both were among the most accomplished men of their age and country, 
scholars, soldiers, and statesmen. They were the elder Sir Thomas Wyatt 
and Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, The less poetically gifted of the 
two enjoyed the advantage of coming first. 

Sir Thomas Wyatt— (i503?-i54a)— not to be confounded with his equally 
celebrated son who was beheaded under Queen Mary, was bom at AUington Castle 
Kent, about 1503, and was the son of Sir Henry Wyatt, a privy councillor of Henry VII 
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and Henry VIII., and high in favoui with both. Thomas Wyatt travelled in Italy in 1526 
and 1527, the period when Renaissance 
culture attained its highest culmination 
in that country, but also when it received 
a deadly blow from the sack of Rome. 
Returning to England, he became, as 
commonly believed, unduly intimate with 
Anne Boleyn, and is said to have warned 
the King against espousing her. Accord- 
ing to another report, however, he en- 
couraged the divorce by the remark that 
it was strange that the King should not 
lie able to put away his sin without leave 
of the Pope. Other pirhy speeches, tersely 
expressing the essence of the particular 
question at issue, are attributed to him. 
Either on this account or for the service 
he had striven to render to Henry, or for 
his general merits and abilities, he was, 
with two brief intervals of apparent dis- 
grace and confinement in the Tower, in 
continual favour, and was employed in 
important foreign missions. He died at 
Sir Thomaa Wyatt Sherborne in October 1542, of a fever 

Frvrn an tngraviag by Barlalosii after Holbein . i i_ y.. ■ i . ■ 

contracted by fatigue m hastenmg to 
escort the Spanish Ambassador in his progress from Falmouth to London. 

It is a capital distinction of Wyatt's to have been not merely the first 
English poet who consciously aspired to a high degree of refinement, but the 
first patrician who made an auspicious mark in Enghsh poetry. Chaucer 
and Gower certainly wanted nothing of the essential character of gentlemen, 
and were acceptable and even familiar at court ; but the station of one 
of them was that of an official, and the other probably that of a retired 
merchant. Other poets had for the most part been either priests or men 
of inferior standing. Wyalt first united blood and breeding, and filled the 
place which the aristocratic patrons of literature in the preceding century^ the 
TiptoftsandRiverses, would have filled if they had l>een poets. Asa man he was 
of the class for whom Castiglione and Bembo had written ; as a poet it was his 
to show that love rules " the court " and " the camp " no less than " the grove." 

The feature of his work which gives him his chief importance in the 
history of English poetical literature, is not the one which procures him his 
chief distinction as a poet. It is his introduction of the sonnet into English 
poetry. By this he not merely enriched his native country with a beautiful 
form, but, by prescribing a higher standard of art than had hitherto prevailed, 
he indirectly raised the standard of all poetical composition. His sonnets, 
nevertheless, whether translated or original, are the least satisfactory part 
of his writings. The English language was not yet sufficiently refined to allow 



Title-page of the Great Bible, 1539 
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the perfect form of the Italian sonnet to be reproduced with exactness, nor 
did Wyatt hit upon the modification of it which was to prove so effective in 
the hands of Shakespeare. The ItaHan form is spoiled, and no passable 
substitute is evolved, nor does the intrinsic value of the thought make 
amends for the unskilfulness of the elaboration. The true poet is revealed, 
not m these ambitious attempts, but in the simple love-lyric. Even 
here, Wyatt often appears too conventionally lachrymose for genuine 

charm, but he often utters such simple bird- 
SOKGES JNS) SONETTES, hke notes as England had hardly heard 

'^ai! ''^I^w&^E^k^^ ^^^^'^' ^""^ "^^""^ ^^ prefigure the strains of 

rei/mJQther. ^ Waller or a Herrick. The following verses, 

for example, part of a longer poem, ring with 
the music which nothing but true poetic feel- 
ing can create : — 

As cruel waves full oft be found 
Against the rocks to roar and cry, 
So doth my heart full oft rebound 
Against my breast full bitterly. 

And as the spider draws her line, 
With labour lost I frame my suit ; 

jfD* J T 7 ^^^ ^^"^^ '^ hers, the loss is mine ; 

^fud^Wdm\L0titL Qf ill-sown seed such is the fruit. 

Cumprtuilegio aa tmfn^ 

• ^ff^^^ /**^ I fall and see mine own decay, 

•'557* As he that bears flame in his breast, 

Title-page of Totlel's Forgets for pain to cut away 

** Miscellany" The thing that breedeth his unrest. 

Or this : — 

Blame not my lute, for he must sound 

Of this or that as liketh me ; 
For lack of wit the lute is bound 

To give such tune as pleaseth me ; 
Though my songs be somewhat strange, 
And speak such words as touch thy change. 
Blame not my lute. 

As already mentioned, tradition asserts Wyatt to have been the lover of 
Anne Boleyn, and supposes his amorous poetry to have been addressed to 
her. In one of his sonnets he certainly seems to say that the object of his 
adoration is out of his reach as belonging to the Kmg, and compares her to 
the hind dismissed by Caesar with an engraven collar attesting his ownership. 
But the thought is taken, almost translated, from Petrarch (Sonnet i6o, 
Carducci's edition), and the piece can hardly be regarded as more than a 
jeu desprit. If Anne was not the object of his devotion we have no other 
clue. If the following adaptation of Horace's Ode to Lyccy greatly beautified 
in the process, was actually addressed to any person, this could not be Anne 
Boleyn : — 
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My lute, awake ! perform the last 
Labour that thou and I shall waste, 

And end that I have now begun ; 
For when this song is sung and past, 

My lute, be still, for I have done. 

As to be heard where ear is none. 
As lead to grave in marble stone, 

My song may pierce her heart as soon : 
Should we then sing, or sigh, or moan ? 

No, no, my lute I for I have done. 

The rock doth not so cruelly 
Repulse the waves continually, 

As she my suit and affection ; 
So that I am past remedy, 

Whereby my lute and I have done. 

Proud of the spoil that thou hast got 
Of simple heart, thorough Love's shot, 

By whom, unkind, thou hast them won, 
Think not he hath his bow forgot. 

Although my lute and I have done. 

Vengeance shall fall on thy disdain. 
Thou mak'st but game of earnest pain : 

Trow not alone under the sun 
Unquit to cause thy lover's pain, 

Although my lute and I have done. 

May chance thee lie withered and old 
The winter nights that are so cold. 

Plaining in vain unto the moon : 
Thy wishes then dare not be told : 

Care then who list, for I have done. 

And then may chance thee to repent 
The time that thou hast lost and spent, 

To cause thy lovers' sigh and swoon : 
Then shalt thou know beauty but lent. 

And wish and want as I have done. 

Now cease, my lute ! this is the last 
Labour that thou and I shall waste, 

And ended is that I begun ; 
Now is this song both sung and past ; 

My lute I be still, for I have done. 

Wyatt's enrichment of English poetry by the introduction of the sonnet 
was not his only service of this kind. He performed the more difficult 
feat of naturaHsing the terza rima, which previously only appears in one 
fragment by Chaucer, so far as this uncongenial form admits of natural- 
isation to English. For some reason, difficult to explain, the terza rima, 
which in Italian pursues an easy course like a rippling stream, with just 
sufficient interruption for variety, in English moves awkwardly and tardily, 
unless when, as in Shelley's Ode to the West Wind, it is converted into 
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a lyrical metre by division into separate stanzas. Even Byron's Prophecy 
of Dante wears the air of an exotic, while his octaves, although equally an 
imported form, appears native to our tongue. Wyatt, who has employed this 
form in a paraphrase of the Pcnilcittial Psalms and in satires, imitated from 
Alamanni, has done better than almost any successor. A passage like this, 
gliding along with easy fluency of the Italian, suggests that, notwithstanding 
all obstacles, the form of Dante's invention may one day be acclimatised in 

England : 

My mother's maids, when they did sew and 
spin, 
They sang sometimesa song of the field 



That, for because her hvelode was but 
ihin, 
Would needs go seek her townish sister's 

She thought herself endured ' to much 

The stormy blasts her cave so sore did 

That when the furrows swjmm^d with the 

She mustlie cold and wet, in sorry plight; 
And, worse than that, bare meat there 

did remain 
To comfort her, when she her house had 

(tight ; 
Sometimes a barley com, sometimes a 

For which she laboured hard both day 
and nighc 
In han-est time, whilst she might go and 
glean : 
Katharine of Airagon ^nd when her store was 'siroyed with 

Aflfr lh€ porlrail in Iht National Portrait Gallrry the flood, 

Thenwellawaylforsheundonewasclean. 
The romantic history of Wyatt's coadjutor in the revival of English poetry 
is too well known to require much detail in this place. Henry Howard, Earl 
of Surrey, was born about 1517, and fell a victim to the jealousy, or rather 
perhaps the exasperated temper,of Henry VIII. in 1547. He was esteemed 
the mirror of knighthood by his contemporaries, and seems to have in all 
respects deserved the character but for the occasional outbreaks of an over- 
weening pride which sometimes involved him in undignified predicaments, and 
unhappily concurred with a political crisis to awake the suspicion of a mis- 
trustful sovereign. If, as there is reason to believe, Surrey inclined to the 
principles of the Reformation, he must have played a great part in the subse- 
quent history of England. The internal evidence to his character from his 
poems is most favourable, he appears everywhere as a man of the most refined 
intellect, and the noblest aspirations. 

' Hardened. 
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111 power of mind Surrey and Wyatt appear much upon a par, nor can 
either be said to have been a more genuine poet than the other as respects 
either the force or the quality of his inspiration. Surrey's superiority consists 
in the superiority of his art. He has more ease of expression than Wyalt, and 
handles rhythm and language with more grace. Though unable to reproduce 
the Italian sonnet in English he avoided Wyatt's clumsiness by devising a new 
sonnet form entirely suitable to the genius of our language, and destined, 
when Shakespeare took it up, to become the vehicle of some of our finest 
poetry. That Shakespeare himself 
had a worthy precursor in Surrey 
may appear from the following dig- 
nified composition, exalted by the 
closing couplet into real nobleness, 
on the death of his faithful retainer 
John Clere : — 

Norfolk^ sprung thee, Lambeth holds thee 

Clere of the County of de Cleremont 
highl : 

Within the womb of Ormond's race thou'rt 

And saw'st thy cousin ' crowned in thy 
sight. 
Shelton for love, Surrey for lord thou 

(Ay me ! while life did last that league was 

Tracing whose steps thou sawest Kelsal 

Landrecy burnt and baitered Boulogne 
render. 
At Menireuil gates, hopeless of all recure.^ j^^^ Boieyn 



jl/ler the portrait in the National Portrait Gallery 



Thine Earl, half dead, gave in thine hand 
his will ; 

Which cause did thee this pining death procure, 

Ere summers four times seven thou could'st fulfil. 
Ah, Clere, if luve had booted, care, or cost. 
Heaven had not won, nor earth so timely lost. 

Surrey's muse also rises to much dignity in the poem written during his 
confinement at Windsor Castle, the place of his education, where, contrasting 
his former playground with his present prison, he enumerates the delights he 
had been wont to enjoy with something of the feeling of a former collegian for 
his college, or a schoolboy for his school : — 

Where each sweet place returns a taste full sour, 
The large green courts where we were wnrit to rove 
With eyes cast up into the Maiden's tower. 
And easy sighs, such as folk draw in love : 
' Anne Boieyn. ' Recovery. 
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The siatety seats, the ladies bright of hue, 
The dancts short, long tales of great dehght ; 
With words and looks that tigers could but rue, 
Where each of us did plead ti:e others right : 

The palm-play ■ where despoiled for the game, 
With dazed eyes oft we by gleams of love, 
Have missed the ball and got sight of our dame, 
To bait her eyes which kepi the leads above : 

The gravelled ground, with sleeves tied on 

the helm. 
On foaming horse with swords and friendly 

With chere' as chough one should anotlier 

whelm, 
Where we have fought, and chased oft with 

With silver drops the meads yet spread for 

In active games of nimbleness and strength 
Where we did strain, trained with swarms of 

youth 
Our tender limbs, that yet shot up in length : 

The secret groves, which oft we made re- 

Or pleasant pliint, and of our ladies' praise 
Recording soft what grace each one had 

What hope of speed, what dread of long 

The wild forest, the clothed holls with green. 
With reins availed,'' and swifty-breathed 

With cry of hounds, and merry blasts be- 
Where we did chase the fearful hart of 
AJIfi- the piirlrail in the National Portrait Gallery force : 

The void walls eke that harboured us each night. 
Wherewith, alas ! revive within my breast 
The sweet accord, such sleeps as yet delight ; 
The pleasant dreams, the quiet bed c,f rest . 

The secret thoughts imparted with such trust : 
The wanton talk, the diveis ciiange of play ; 
The friendship sworn, each promise kept so just. 
Wherewith we past the winter nights away. 

Surrey's supposed attachment to the Fair Geraldine (Fitzgerald), and his 

vision of her in Cornelius Agrippa's wondrous glass, as related by Thomas 

Nash, have stippHed Scott with the subject of a fine poem ; and it is true that 

one of his own poems records his attachment to a Geraldine, but the supposed 

' Tennis. ° Aspect. " Drooped. 
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object of his affections was then a child, and there is no ground for deeming 

him other than a constant husband to the lady whom he had wedded in early 
youth. So Platonic is his love poetry, that one of its most impassioned 
examples is composed in the character of a forlorn woman : — 

O happy dames, that may embrace 

The fruit of your delight, 
Help to bewail the woful case 

And eke the heavy plight 
Of me, that wonted to rejoice 
The fortune of my pleasant choice : 
Good ladies, help to fill my mourning voice. 

In ship, freight with rememberance 

Of thoughts and pleasures past, 
He sails that hath in governance 

My life while it will last : 
With scalding sighs, for lack of gale. 
Furthering his hope, that is his sail, 
Toward me, the sweet port of his avail. 

Alas ! how oft in dreams I see 

Those eyes that were my food ; 
Which sometime so delighted me 

That yet they do me good ; 
Wherewith I wake with his return 
Whose absent flame did make me bum : 
But when I find the lack. Lord ! how 1 mourn 1 

When other lovers in arms across 

Rejoice their chief delight, 
Drowned in tears, to mourn my loss 

I stand the bitter night 
In my window where I may see 
Before the winds how the clouds flee : 
Lo ! what a mariner love hath made me ! 

And in green waves when the salt flood 

Doth rise by rage of wind, 
A thousand fancies in that mood 

Assail my restless mind. 
Alas ! now drowneth my sweet foe, 
That with the spoil of my heart did go, 
And left me ; but alas ! why did he so ? 

And when the seas wax calm again 

To chase fro me annoy, 
My doubtful hope doth cause me pain. 

So dread cuts off my joy. 
Thus is my wealth mingled with woe, 
And of each thought a doubt doth grow ; 
— Now he comes. Will he come ? Alas ! no, no. 

English poetry has evidently entered a new region with Wyatt and Surrey. 
It is not so much the intrinsic merit of their productions which renders them 
memorable, as their having produced something which, unlike almost every- 
thing that preceded it, cannot even now be termed superannuated. The 
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beauty of Surrey's form remains, even when thought and diction appear 
antiquated. Like Wyatt, he excels in terza rima. We have not yet men- 
tioned his greatest service to English poetry, the introduction of blank 
verse. Alliterative metre had indeed been free from the trammels of 
rhyme, but had trammels of its own even more restrictive, and was entirely 
incapable of that artful modulation 
by which, in the hands of a really 
tuneful poet, blank verse compen- 
sates for the absence of rhyme. No 
language in the world is so well 
adapted for blank verse as the Eng- 
lish, and its introduction was to 
have results which no one at the 
time could have foreseen. Surrey, 
a sweet and graceful lyric poet, can 
have been actuated by nothing of 
the pedantry of Roger Ascham : his 
motive must have been simply the 
greater facility of blank verse in 
translation, to which his examples 
of it are confined ; and it was long 
before his example was followed, or 
extended to any other form of poetry 
but the dramatic. Surrey's versions 
comprised the second and fourth 
books of the Mncid. Their merit 
g James . ^j|] ^ppgj^j. j[,g more remarkable 

when it is considered that he 
wrought without a model. This is his version of the exordium of the second 
jEneid :—■ 

Thpy whisted all, with fit^d face attent. 

When Prince Aeneas from the royal seat 

Thus gan lo speak : O Queen, it is thy will 

I siiould renew a woe cannot be told : 

How that the Greeks did spoil and overthrow 

The Phrygian wealth, and wailful realm of Troy. 

Those ruthful things that I myself beheld, 

And Wiiereof no small part fell to my share, 

Which to express who could refrain from tears? 

What Myrmidon ? or yet what Dolopes ? 

What stern Ulysses' waged soldier ? 

And lo ' moist night now from the welkin tails, 

And stars dechnin? counsel us to rest. 

Bui since so great is thy delight to hear 

Of our mishaps, and Troy^s last decay. 

Though to record the same my soul abhors. 

And plaint eschews, yet thus will I begin. 

It is not in general easy to determine whether the ballads and fugitive 
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lyrics of the sixteenth century belong to the iirst or the second half of it, and it 
will be best to defer the consideration of them until the period of Elizalieth. 
One of them, however, The King's Ballad, must be cited here as most probably 
the production of Henry Vllt. himself, who undoubtedly was a composer both 
of songs and music : — 

Paslime with good company 
I love and shall unlil 1 die ; 
Grudge who list but none deny, 
So Cod be pleased thus live will I. 

For my pasta nee, 

Hunt, song, and dance 
My heart is set : 

All goodly sport 

For my comfort, 
Who shall me let ? 

Youth must have some dalliance, 
Of good or ill^ some pastance ; 
Company methinks then best 
All thoughts and fancies to dejest : 

For idleness 

Is chief mistress 
Of vices all: 

Then who can say 

Uul mirlh and play 
Is best of all? 

Company with honesty 

Is virtue vices to flee: 

Company is good and ill. 

But every man hath his free wilL 

The best ensue, 

The worst eschew. 
My mind shall be : 

Virtue to use. 

Vice to refuse, Title-pftse o. Stembold'n "CertaTiie 

Shall I use me. Psolmes," 1548 

The metrical version of the Psalms by Thomas Sternhold and John 
Hopkins must not be omitted, though none of the renderings possess any 
poetical merit except ■' The Old Hundredth." Forty versions are ascribed to 
Sternhold, sixty to Hopkins, and the remainder to various authors. The first 
edition, containing only nineteen psalms, probably appeared about 1547, the first 
complete edition was published in 1562. It was a work of necessity rather 
than of mercy, and it is surprising that its imperfections should have been so 
meekly tolerated by an age which possessed the noble prose translations in 
the Prayer-book and Bible. 

The age of Henry the Eighth was not destitute of attempts in the drama, 
which may be classified as either survivals of the old miracle play, or rude 
precursors of the modern stage, along with which they will be most advan- 
tageously considered. 
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We must now resume the consideration of poetry in Scotland, a brilliant period 
preluding a complete eclipse. The most remarkable Scotch poet of the early Tudor 
age, and indeed of all early Scotch poets, is William Dunbar — (1460 ?-i52o ?) a man 
uniting refined fancy with coarse humour and vivid realisin, a great master both of 
flowery and of vituperative rhetoric, an excellent painter both of Nature and of 
mankind, and consummate in versification. Of his life little is known, but that little is 

interesting. In his youth he 
had the experience, almost 
unique among poets, of having 
travelled over Scotland and part 
of the Continent in the character 
of a begging Franciscan friar. 
He afterwards took regular 
orders, and became poet laureate 
to James IV., who pensioned 
him, but turned a deaf ear to 
his supplications for a benefice. 

I know not how the Kirk is guided, 
But benefices are not leilP divided ; 
Some men has seven, and I not 
ane. 
Quhilk to consider is ane pain. 

And some, unworthy to brook one 

stall, 
Would climb to be a Cardinall ; 
One bishopric may not him gane.^ 
Quhilk to consider is ane pain. 

Unworthy I, among the lave. 
One Kirk do crave, and none can 

have, 
Some with ane thrauf ^ plays pas- 
sage plain.* 
Quhilk to consider is ane pain. 

It comes by King, it comes by 

Queen, 
But aye such space is us between. 
That none can shoot it with a 

fiane.^ 
Quhilk to consider is ane pain. 
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Poem by Dunbar in praise of London 

British Museum MS. Vifell. A xvi 



It might have come in shorter while 
Frae Calicut and the new found isle 
By parts of Transmeridiane. 
Quhilk to consider is ane pain. 

Dunbar probably wrote poetry before 1500, when he first received a pension. He 
seems to have accompanied the mission despatched to London in 1503 to negotiate for 
the hand of Margaret Tudor, when he must have composed his panegyric on London, 
gratifying to the pride of its citizens, but plainly written to order. The chief period of 

^ Fairly, ^ Suffice. ' Heap. * An old game played with dice. ' Arrow. 
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Dunbar's Song of Welcome to Margfaret Tudor as Queen of Scotland 

British Muitum Appendix to Royal MSS. 58 
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his poetical activity seems to have been between this date and the fatal battle of 
Flodden in 1513, after which he is not mentioned. One poem bearing his name refers 
to a transaction in 1517, and he probably died soon afterwards. If the poem referred 
to be not genuine, he may have fallen at Flodden. The agitations of the Reformation 
period submerged him along with the other early Scotch poets ; and although some of 
his poems were primed in his hfetime, 
only one copy of the edition has come 
down to us. In 1832 his works were 
collected by David Laing, and he has 
since held his place with little con- 
troversy at the head of ancient Scotch 
piietry, a [>ersonification of the national 
character on the side of its vigour and 
its humour, the latter frequently in- 
volving gross indelicacy. In another 
point of view he is a continuer of 
James I. and Henryson, whose poetry 
is grounded upon Chaucer's. He 
speaks of Chaucer with enthusiasm : 
O reverend Chaucer, rose of rhelors all, 
Surmounling every tongue terrestriall. 
Far as May's morn doth midnight : 
and with less discrimination, extols the 
" sugared lips and tongues aureate," and 
"angel moulhes most mellifluate" of 

_, . _ Lydeate and Gower. 

Bishop Bale ' ^ 

From muand's - Hirmiogia:' i6ao The mostChaucerian of Dunbar's 

poems is The Golden Targe, an alle- 
gory of the type so favoured by Chaucer and his successors, composed in a 
peculiarly beautiful nine-line stan'z;i, which modern poets might reproduce with 
advantage. The poet goes forth upcn a May morning, brilliantly described : — 
For mirth of May, with akippis and with hoppis, 
The birdis sang upon the tender croppis. 

With curious note, as Venus chapel clerks : 
The roses young, new spreading of their knoppis,' 
Were poudered bright with heavenly beryl droppis, 
Through t<eames red, burning as ruby sparks. 
The skyes rang for shouting of lh^ larks 
The purple heaven o'er scaled in silver sloppis,* 
O'er gilt the treis ; branches, leaves and barks. 

After a while he lies down and dreams, and sees in a vision Beauty landing 
from a shallop accompanied by a troop of ladies, mostly allegorical personages, 
who make him, vainly defended by Reason, their prisoner, and deliver him 
into the custody of Heavy Cheer. It has been suggested that the poem was 
designed as the groundwork of a court masque, and this may have been the 
case, though there is no reason why it might not have been a mere sport of 
' Kuds. ^ Slopes. 
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phantasy. The Thistle and the Rose, 
however, is clearly a court poem, 
composed to celebrate the mar- 
riage of James IV. with Margaret 
Tudor in 1504. It is another vision, 
this time in rhyme royal. Nature 
summons all animals and plants 
around her to witness the corona- 
tion of the Thistle (Scotland) and 
the Rose (England) as King and 
Queen of the vegetable creation, 
with a side rebuke to the Lily 
(France). Like the Targe, it is 
thoroughly Chaucerian in spirit, and 
very charming. Warton is never- 
theless justified in his remark that 
"for all his ornate fancy the natural 
character of Dunbar's genius is of 
the moral and didactic cast." This 
is evinced in the homely and 
familiar pieces, broadly humorous as these often are, which constitute the 
staple of his poetry, as well as in his more directly moralising poems. The 

best known of these is the 
Lament of the Makers, i.e., the 
poets whom he has known 
and admired, but who, from 
Chaucer to his friend Ken- 
nedy, have become the prey 
of Death. There is some- 
thing almost Villon-like in 
this dismal catalogue and its 
continual refrain, Timor Mor- 
tis conturbat me. Here the 
didactic purpose is recon- 
ciled with poetry by energy 
of expression, elsewhere the 
alliance is effected by pro- 
fuse fancy or boisterous 
humour. The former is 
exemplified by the contest 
between divine and earthly 
Bishop Bale before Edward VI. love in the very beauti- 

ful poem of The Merle and the Nightingale: — 



In May as that Aurora did upspring 

With crislall e'eti chamiing the cluddis sable. 
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I heard a merle with merry notis sing 

A song of love, with voice right comfortable, 

Against the orient beam^s amiable 

Upon a blissful branch of laurel green ; 

This was her sentence sweet and delectable, 

A lusty life in love's service bene,^ 

Under this branch ran down a river bright 
Of balmy liquor, crystalline of hue, 
Against the heavenly azure sky is light, 
Where did, upon the other side, pursue 
A nightingale, with sugared notis new, 
Whose angel feathers as the peacock shone ; 
This was her song, and of a sentence true, 
All love is lost but upon God alone. 

With notis glad and glorious harmony 
This joyful merle so salued she the day, 
While rung the wo'des of her melody, 
Saying, Awake, ye lovers, O, this May. 
Lo, freshe Flora has flourished every spray, 
As nature has her taught, the noble queen, 
The field been clothed in a new array : 
A lusty life in love's service bene. 

Ne'er sweeter noise was heard with living man 
Than made this merry gentle nightingale, 
Her sound went with the river as it ran, 
Out through the fresh and flourished lusty vale. 
" O merle,'' quoth she, " O fool, stint of thy tale, 
For in thy song good sentence is there none. 
For both is tynt the time and the travail 
Of every love but upon God alone.'* 

The blackbird and nightingale continue their melodious controversy, 
always with the same refrain, until it suits the poet to put an end to it, which 
he can only do by awarding victory to the nightingale. It will have been 
observed, however, that his taste for earthly splendour is such that he has 
dressed his nightingale like a peacock. Other moral pieces are rendered 
poetical by extravagance of invention, as The Devil's Inquest, Kynd Kittock 
and The Dance of the Seven Deadly Sins, who exhibit themselves before the 
Devil with their proper attributes, but are quite outdone by the Highlanders 
whom Satan summons to wind up the festivity : — 

These term agents, with tag and tatter. 
Full loud in Erse began to clatter, 

And roup 2 like raven and rook 
The Devil so deaved was with their yell, 
That m the deepest pit of hell 

He smorit them with smoke. 

Though not a man of marked original faculty like Dunbar, Gavin Doug^las, 
Bishop of Dunkeld (1474 7-152 2 ?) is a true poet. His original poems, The Falace of 
Honour, and King Heart, allegories in the style of Lydgate, though not devoid of 

^ Is. 2 Cry ; German, rufeiu 
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interest, are still somewhat heavy. He has, nevertheless, gained high reputation as the 
translator of Virgil's ^.neid, not so much for the merit 01 the version as such, as for 
the boldness of the undertaking in his day, his priority over other translators, his happy 
choice of the heroic metre, and especial y for the prologues of his own composition 
prefixed to the various books, in some 
of which he appears to great advan- 
tage as a descriptive poet. A younger 
son of the great Archibald, Earl Douglas, 
and provost of St. Giles' Cathedral, 
Edinburgh, his fortunes seemed greatly 
exalted by the marriage, within a >ear 
after the fatal defeat of Flodden in 
which James IV. had perished, of the 
widowed Queen Margaret to the Earl 
of Angus, Douglas's own nephew. But 
the Queen's endeavours to advance him 
involved him in incessant broils, and 
after obtaining the bishopric of Dun- 
keld, he was obliged to take reluge in 
Eugland, where he died of the plague 
in 1522. 

Douglas professes great indigna- 
tion at Caxton's version of Virgil 
from a French romance : — 



In prose he prent ane bulk of Inglis gros, 

Clepand it Virgill in Eneados. 

Quhilk that he says of French he did trans- 
late, 

It hes nothing ado therewith, God wait,* 

Na mair like than the devill and Sanct 
Austyne: 

Have he na thank therfor, but lost his 
pyne.^ 
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Title-page of Gavin Douglas* translation 
of Virgil, 1553 



Douglas's own translation, though often prosaic, is sometimes truly 
poetical. His power, however, is chiefly evinced in the Prologues, especially 
when these are descriptive. Scotch poets seem particularly at home in 
describing 

The grandeur and the bloom, 
And all the mighty ravishment of Spring : 

—probably from the suddenness of her advent in Northern latitudes, and the 
magical rapidity of the transformation she effects. The following passage is 
from the prologue to the twelfth book. The wintry landscape is depicted 
with equal force in the prologue to the seventh. 

Forth of his palace royal issued I'hoebus, 
With golden crown and visage glorious. 
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understand that these lady maskers spoke good French, which delighted much these gentle- 
men, to hear these ladies speak to them in their own tongue. Thus was their night occupied 
and consumed from five of the clock until two or three after midnight ; at which time it was 
convenient to all estates to draw to their rest. 
And thus every man departed whitherto they 
had most relief. Then, as nothing, either 
health, wealth, or pleasure, can always endure, 
so ended this triumphant banquet, the which in 
the morning seemed to all the beholders but as ■ 
a fantastical dream. 

Cavendish's biography was not printed 
until 1641, and then in a very imperfect 
shape, but had been widely circulated in 
manuscript. It is largely used in Church- 
yard's Tragedy of Cardinal U'olscy (1587), 
and to a less extent in Heiirv VIII., but 
not in the part of the play attributable to 
Shakespeare. His collaborator Fletcher 
was likely to be acquainted with the work, 
being a son of the Bishop of London, who 
had bequeathed him half his library. It 
was eventually restored to its original 
form by S. W. Singer, who had the good 
Cardinal Wols^ fortune to find and identify the autograph 

After th^^rtraiti»th^NaHom,l manuscHpt of the author. 

Portrait Gallery _, ',. , 

Cavendish was a Roman Catholic, and 
devoted to the old order of things in State and Church. There was fitness 
in a book like his, consecrated to the memory of fallen greatness, ranking as 
the one literary monument of the reign of Mary, and being composed on the 
verge of a period of English history whose glory, both political and literary, 
was to cast every preceding era into the shade. 
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considered. His work next in importance, The Dreme (1529), is a long and 
somewhat tiresome allegory, but is dedicated to James V., in whose bringing 
up Lyndsay had taken part, and who rewarded him with contmual favour 
and the oltice of Lyon King-at-Arms, in a prologue reminding his royal charge 
of their connexion in lines of genuine 
feeling and simplicity. Tlie follow- 
ing are the first two stanzas : — 

When thou wast young, I bore thee in my 

Full tenderly, till thoti began to gang ; 
And in thy bed oft happit thee full Harm, 
With lute in hand syne sweetly to thee 

Some lime in dancing feiralie' I flang ; 
And sometime playing farsis on the tlure ; 
And sometime on my office taking cure : 

And some time like a fiend t ran sfi;; urate, 

And some time like the grisly ghost of 
Cye, 
In divers forms at times disfigurate, 

And some time dissagyisl^ full pleasantly. 

So since thy birth 1 have continually 
Been occupied, and aye to thy pleasoure ; 
And some time Sewer," Coppar, and Car- 

The most important of Lyndsay's 
other works is his Testament and 
Complaint of Our Sovercij^u Lord's 
Papiu/fo {paTrot) a bold denunciation 
of the evils of the time. He was 
continually inditing short satires 

against what he considered abuses, ^.., ,,■ a _. <.«r t„.. 

" , ... , . ,. . ' Title-page ttf Lindsays "Worles," igw 

and exhortuig his well-intentioned 

but weak master to greater firmness in policy and consistency in life. Begin- 
ning as a denouncer of ecclesiastical abuses, he gradually became a thorough 
partisan of the Reformation ; but neither this nor the freedom of his censures 
seems to have exposed him to peril or odium. He was frequently employed 
in diplomatic missions, but had retired from public affairs some time before 
his death in 1555. 

Scotch prose at this period is not important. Major and Hector Boece 
wrote their histories of Scotland in Latin. Bellenden translated Boece into 
Latin, though with additions and variations. The Complaint of Scotland (1549) 
is a good specimen of prose, but all the plan and much of the substance are 
taken from the Quadrllogne I nvectif oi Alain Chartier in the fifteenth century. 
The reigns of Edward VI. and Mary produced little that was new in htera- 
ture, although several excellent works of older date were then published for 
' Nimbly. ^ Disguised. ' Ta-sler. 
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understand that these lady maskers spoke good French, which delighted much these gentle- 
men, to hear these ladies speak to them in their own tongue. Thus was their night occupied 
and consumed from five of the clock until two or three after midnijjht ; at which time it «as 
convenient to all estates to draw to their rest. 
And thojs every man departed whitherto they 
had most relief. Then, as nothing, either 
health, wealth, or pleasure, can always endure, 
so ended this triumphant banquet, the which in 
the morning seemed to all the beholders but as 
a fantastical dream. 

Cavendish's biography was not printed 
until 1641, and then in a very imperfect 
shape, but had been widely circulated in 
manuscript. It is largely used in Church- 
yard's Tragedy 0/ Cardinal H'o/sey (1587), 
and to a less extent in Hcnrv VIII,, but 
not in the part of the phy attributable to 
Shakespeare. His coiiaborator Fletcher 
was hkely to be acquainted with the work, 
being a son of the Bishop of London, who 
had bequeathed him half his library. It 
was eventually restored to its original 
form by S. W. Singer, who had the good 
fortune to find and identify the autograph 
A/i^ (4,^^^ i„ tt, M,«„*./ manuscript of the author. 

Cavendish was a Roman Catholic, and 
devoted to the old order of things in State and Church. There was fitness 
in a book like his, consecrated to the memory of fallen greatness, ranking as 
the one literary monument of the reign of Mary, and being composed on the 
verge of a period of English history whose glory, both political and literary, 
was to cast every preceding era into the shade. 
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considered. His work next in importance, The Drcme (1529), is a long and 
somewhal tiresome allegory, but is dedicated to James V., in whose bringing 
lip Lyndsay had taken part, and who rewarded him with continual favour 
and the office of Lyon King-at-Arms, in a prologue reminding his royal charge 
of their connexion in lines of genuine 
feeling and simplicity. The follow- 
ing are the first two stanzas : — 

When ihou wast young, I bore thee in my 

Full tenderly, till thou began to gang; 
And in thy bed oft happit thee full warm. 
With lute in hand syne sweetly to thee 

Some time in dancing feirahe' I flang ; 
And sometime playing farsis on the dure ; 
And sometime on my office taking cure : 

And some time like a liend transfig urate, 

And some time like the grisly ghost of 
Gye, 
In divers forms at times disfigurate, 

And some time dissagyisl^ full pleasantly. 

So since thy birth 1 have continually 
Been occupied, and aye lo thy pleasoure ; 
.\nd some time Sewer,^ Coppar, and Car- 

The most important of Lyndsay's 
other works is his Testament and 
Coviplaiiit of Our Soven-if^ii Lord's 
Papiiigo (parrot) a bold denunciation 
of the evils of the time. He was 
continually inditing short satires 

against what he considered abuses, Title-paee of Lindwy-s "Works." 1592 

and exhorting his well-intentioned 

but weak master to greater firmness in policy and consistency in life. Begin- 
ning as a denouncer of ecclesiastical abuses, he gradually became a thorough 
partisan of the Reformation ; but neither this nor the freedom of his censures 
seems to have exposed him to peril or odium. He was frequently employed 
in diplomatic missions, but had retired from public affairs some time before 
his death in 1555. 

Scotch prose at this period is not important. Major and Hector Boece 
wrote their histories of Scotland in Latin. Bellenden translated Boece into 
Latin, though with additions and variations. The Complaint 0/ Scotland (1549) 
is a good specimen of prose, but all the plan and much of the substance are 
taken from the Qiiadrilogiie Invedifoi Alain Chartier in the fifteenth century. 

The reigns of Edward VI. and Mary produced little that was new in litera- 
ture, although several excellent works of older date were then published for 
' Nimbly. '^ Disguised. ' Tasler. 
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the first time. The indefatigable and pugnacious Bishop John Bale (1495 ?- 
1562) may be placed under them ; but the most valuable of his writings, his 
historical and antiquarian labours, were composed in Latin ; his polemics 
scarcely concern us ; and his curious dramas must be reserved for notice in 
another place. So must the plays of John Heywood the epigrammatist 

(1497 ?-i 580 ?), mostly written 
under Henry VI II., but his 
epigrams, though until lately 
referred to the year 1562, 
may be placed under Mary, 
the recent discovery of an 
edition of the fourth century, 
dated 1560, showing that an 
undated edition of the first 
three centuries, previously 
known to exist, must be 
earlier still, Heywood occu- 
pied a somewhat ambiguous 
position at court between 
retainer and jester, and was 
a favourite with Mary, whose 
religious opinions he shared. 
After her death he went into 
exile and died abroad. His 
epigrams are not remarkable 
for brilliancy, but are in- 
teresting as the first English 
attempts at this style of 
composition. 

The disastrous reign of 

Mary, nevertheless, is tie- 

lieved to have witnessed the 

composition of one of the 

JohnHeywWKl "1°^* P^'^^''^ "^ English 

lVooJcu/for>r^if/r^ -Th. Spider and th, FiU" claSSicS, thoUgh thiS WaS not 

published till long after. It 
was in 1557 that GEORGE Cavendish (i5oo?-i56i ?), formerly gentleman 
usher to Cardinal Wolsey, wrote his life of his master, a book worthy of the 
subject in dignity and of the author in charm. In faithfully depicting Wolsey's 
greatness of character, and not less the arrogance and despotism that impaired 
it, Cavendish has at the same time unintentionally depicted himself as the 
faithful follower with whom loyalty is' an instinct, and whom neither his lord's 
misfortunes nor his own perception of his failings, can ever detach from him. 
Some tedious particulars got over, the narrative flows on like a clear and 
limpid stream, conducting the greai Minister from the giddy height of power 
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and favour where he is found at first to the ultimate abyss of rui 
has always yawned for him, but has 
never seemed entirely inevitable, 
owing to ihe chronicler's fidelity in 
recording the gleams of hope which 
from time to time supported Wol- 
sey's spirit, but which only deepen 
the tragedy to iis to whom its issue 
is already known. Few narratives 
convey to the reader so strong an 
impression of actual presence at the 
scenes described, and of actual par- 
ticipation in the feelings which they 
must have called forth. The charm 
resides in the writer's transparency 
of soul, and the veracity with which he 
records the impressions he received 
from what passed before his eyes. 
His description of Henry VIll.'s 
entertainment to the French ambas- 
sador, for example, conveys the spirit 
of the festivity better than the most la- 
boured description, and yetresembles 
the innocent prattle of a child : — 
In the midst of this banquet there 
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vas tourneying at the barriers, even, in the chamber, 
th lusty ^ei.llemen in gorgeous complete harness, 
on foot ; then there was the like on horseback ; and 
after all this there was the most tjoodliesl disguising 
or interlude, made in Latin and French, whose apparel 
was of such exceeding riches that it paSseth my capa- 
city to expoiind. This done, there came in such a 
number of fair ladies and gentlewomen that bare any 
bruit or fame of l>eauty in all this realm, in the most 
richest apparel, and devised in divers goodly fashions 
that all the cunningest tailors could devise to shape or 
cut, to set forth their beauty, gesture, and goodly prO' 
portion of their bodies : who seemed 10 all men more 
angelic than earthly, made of flesh and bone. Surely 
to me, simple soul, it seemed inestimable to be de- 
scribed, and so I think it was lo others of a mote 
higher judgment— with whom these gentlemen of 
France danced until another mask came in of noble 
gentlemen, who danced and masked with these fair 
ladies and gentlewomen, every man as his fantasy 
served him. This done, and the maskers departed, 
there came in another mask of ladies so g-orficously 
apparelled in costly garments that I dare not presume 
to take upon me to make thereof any declaration, lest 
I should rather deface than beautify them, therefore I leave it untouched. These lady 
maskers took each of them a French gentleman to dance and mask with them. Ye shall 
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understand that these lady maskers spoke good French, which dehghted much these gentle- 
men, lo hear these ladies speak to th^m in their own tongue. Thus was their night occupied 
and consumed from five of the clock until two or three after midnij;ht ; at » hich time it was 
convenient to all estates lo draw to their rest. 
And thus every man depaned whitherto they 
had most relief. Then, as nothing-, either 
health, wealth, or pleasure, can always endure, 
so ended this triumphant banquet, the which in 
the morni"g seemed to all the beholders but as - 
a fantastical dream. 

Cavendish's biography was not printed 
until 1641, and then in a very imperfect 
shape, but had been widely circulated in 
manuscript. 11 is largely used in Church- 
yard's Tragedy of Cardinal H'olsey (1587), 
and to a less extent in Henr\ VIII., hut 
not in the part of the play attributable to 
Shakespeare. His collaborator Fletcher 
was likely to be acquainted with the work, 
being a son of the Bishop of London, who 
had bequeathed him half his library. It 
was eventually restored to its original 
form by S, W, Singer, who had the good 

1 fortune to find and identify the autograph 

A/ier tkepnrait in tiu Natimai manuscript of the author. 

"^ Cavendish was a Roman Catholic, and 

devoted to the old order of things in State and Church. There was fitness 
in a book like his, consecrated to the memory of fallen greatness, ranking as 
the one literary monument of the reign of Mary, and being composed on the 
verge of a period of English history whose glory, both political and literary, 
was to cast every preceding era into the shade. 
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